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SOME OLD THEATRICAL MEMORIES. 


Amone the numerous theatrical 
memories that have fallen into ob- 
livion, few contain such a wealth 
of anecdote as the Reminiscences 
of Michael Kelly. Although en- 
joying considerable popularity in 
his day, his name is now almost 
forgotten, and most readers will 


ask, ‘Who was the gentleman?’ 


Well, he was an English opera- 
singer, @ musical composer, and at 
one time Sheridan’s manager at 
Drury Lane ; he also entered the 
wijne-trade, upon which Sheridan 
advised him to put over his door 
the legend, ‘ Michael Kelly, com- 
poser of wine and importer of 
music.’ The mot is very signifi- 
cant. Previous to settling down 
in London, Kelly travelled in a 
professional capacity through Italy 
and Germany, and it is chiefly with 
his amusing pictures of the man- 
ners of the time, and his anec- 
dotes of the celebrated personages 
he encountered in his peregrina- 
tions, that this article has to do. 
Personally, very little interest 
is attached to Mr. Kelly himself, 
but it is only polite to formally 
introduce him to the reader before 
availing ourselves of his experi- 
ences. He begins his Reminis- 
cences by informing us that his 
father was a wine-merchant of 
Dublin, and Master of the Cere- 
monies at the Castle ; that at the 
age of seven he began to learn 
music, His description of his first 
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master, whom he describes as ‘a 
wonderful genius,’ is curious, and 
suggestive of the manners of the 
time : ‘ He who might have selected 
the very best society preferred 
that of the lowest orders. He 
was continually in a state of 
whisky-punch intoxication. He 
would sleep all day in a cellar; 
and I have often heard him say, 
somewhat nativnally, that his 
morning began at eleven o'clock 
at night. His first visit was 
usually to our house, for he was 
partial to my father, or rather to 
to his currant whisky; and so 
anxious was my father that | 
should receive instruction from 
him, that I have been kept up till 
one o’clock in the morning on the 
mere chance of getting a lesson.’ 
The boy appears to have been an 
apt pupil, and to have possessed 
the promise of a good voice ; he 
assures us, however, that the first 
cause of his serious resolution to 
follow music as a profession was 
one day seeing a famous Italian 
singer indulging unlimitedly in 
peaches, nectarines, and pine- 
apples, which suggested the idea 
that if he assiduously studied 
music he might be able to com- 
mand the same luxuries. And 
so well did he act up to this reso- 
lution that he attracted the atten- 
tion of the celebrated Rauzzini, 
who was a frequent visitor at his 
father’s house, and by his advice 
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it was arranged that young Mi- 
chael should be sent to Italy to 
complete his studies. Previous 
to his departure, however, he ap- 
peared upon the Dublin stage in 
Bickerstaff's ballad opera of Lionel 
and Clarissa with decided success. 
After being nearly captured by 
an Americar privateer, and all 
but wrecked in a storm, he was 
landed at Naples in the May of 
1779. Some of his pictures of 
the Southern Italy of the period 
are very amusing. Describing the 
audacious lawlessness of the laz- 
zaroni, he tells us that he has seen 
them pick a gentleman’s pocket 
of his handkerchief at one end of 
the Largo di Castello, and offer it 
him for sale at the other; and if 
the plundered man had evinced 
even displeasure at this barefaced 
impudence he would have been 
stilettoed on the spot. Even the 
King found it politic to flatter 
these rogues by calling himself 
their captain; indeed they set all 
authority, except that of the 
Church, at defiance, as the follow- 
ing anecdote will prove. There 
was a more than usually prolonged 
eruption of Vesuvius; the laz- 
zaroni demanded of the archbishop 
that the image of their patron 
saint and protector, San Gennaro, 
should be handed over to them, 
that they might place him in front 
of the mountain, hoping that the 
sight of his wooden face would 
terrify it into quietude again. But 
his eminence, thinking that be- 
fore the figure was returned to 
his keeping it might be stripped 
of its gold and gems, carried it 
off to Capua. Thereupon the laz- 
zaroni proceeded in an immense 
body to the King’s palace. In 
vain did his Majesty and the 
Queen address them ; in vain did 
the troops threaten; they would 
not stir, but cried fiercely for their 
saint to be given up to them. 
Just as the popular fury was at 
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its height, a man appeared, at 
sight of whom all the wolves in a 
moment became lambs, and fell 
on their knees before him, bare- 
headed and silent. ‘ What do ye 
come here for, ye infamous scoun- 
drels!’ cried the mnew-comer. 
‘Think ye, ye impious rascals, 
that if St. Gennaro had chosen 
to have the mountain silent, ere 
this he would not have command- 
ed itto beso! Be off, ye vagrants, 
lest the saint, enraged at your in- 
famous conduct, should order the 
earth to open and swallow you 
up!’ This speech was accompanied 
by a knock on the head for one 
and a kick for another, until they 
all dispersed without a murmur. 
The speaker was one Father Rocco, 
who possessed unbounded power 
over these people. The utter 
darkness of the streets favoured 
robbery and assassination, and the 
Government were actually afraid 
to have them lit, for fear of offend- 
ing the lazzaroni; but Father 
Rocco had a light placed before the 
figure of the saint or Madonna, of 
which every house had one niched 
in its walls, and persuaded the 
people that it was a mortal sin to 
leave her in the dark. 

But even the saints were at 
times treated with scant ceremony 
by their adorers. On certain dates 
there was performed in the cathe- 
dral a hocus-pocus trick called the 
miracle of San Gennaro: a phial 
containing his blood in a congeal- 
ed state was shown to the congre- 
gation ; after a time, thanks to 
the warm hand of the priest, it 
dissolved, and there was raised the 
cry of ‘A miracle, a miracle!’ thé 
credulous audience believing it 
had been accomplished by the 
direct interposition of the saint. 
On one vecasion, whether it was 
that the hand was not warm 


enough, or that the weather was 
cold, the trick would not work. 
In vain did the lazzaroni and 
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the old women pray to the Vir- 
gin to induce the saint to work 
the miracle: the blood would not 
flow. Then from supplication they 
proceeded to abuse. ‘ You pig of 
a saint, you cursed rascal, you 
yellow-faced dog! they yelled. 
In the midst of these cries the 
blood was seen to liquefy, and in 
a moment all was changed: they 
threw themselves upon their knees, 
and tore their hair, and wept, 
and howled, ‘O most holy saint, 
forgive us this once, and never 
again will we doubt your good- 
ness !’ 

Of the pomps and vanities of 
taking the veil among the higher 
classes the following is an amus- 
ing story. The daughter of one 
of the richest families in Na- 
ples was destined by her family 
for a nunnery; she consented 
without a murmur to leave the 
wicked world, provided the cere- 
mony of her profession was per- 
formed with the splendour becom- 
ing her birth, and that Cafarelli, 
the great male soprano, should 
sing. * But Cafarelli had retired 
to his estate, and declared his in- 
tention of never singing again. 
‘Then,’ said the young lady, ‘I 
declare my intention never to pro- 
fess unless he does. He sang six 
years ago when my cousin was 
professed, and I had rather die 
than it should be said that she 
had the first singer in the world 
to sing for her, and I had not.’ 
So the father had to take a long 
journey, and pay a large sum of 
money to Cafarelli, to satisfy his 
daughter’s ambition. 

Here is something for the Good 
Templars. Kelly remarks that al- 


though the wines were extraordin- 
arily cheap, such was the sobriety 
of the common people of Naples 
that during his sojourn there he 
never witnessed a single case of 
intoxication; he adds an anecdote 
to illustrate the abhorrence in 
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which this vice was held. <A 
nobleman was condemned to death 
for having murdered another in a 
fit of jealousy; his life was offered 
to him on condition that he would 
plead drunkenness at the time. ‘I 
would rather die a thousand deaths 
than bring eternal disgrace on my 
family, by confessing such a dis- 
graceful crime as _ intoxication.’ 
Kelly describes the Neapolitans 
as a most litigious race: there were 
at that time twenty thousand law- 
yers within the kingdom, most of 
them being younger branches of 
the nobility, whom poverty con- 
demned to the Bar. 

By the advice of friends to 
whom he had letters of intro- 
duction, he placed himself under 
the tuition of the celebrated maes- 
tro Finaroli, At the first visit 


. to his conservatorio he finds him- 


self in a room filled with boys; 
some are singing, others playing 
on wind, or reed, or stringed in- 
struments, and each different music 
and in different keys ; and amidst 
this terrible discord a boy was ex- 
pected to study composition and 
harmonise a melody. Our young 
Irishman is given the entrée of 
the San Carlo, and his descrip- 
tion of the famous opera-house 
shows us how -far we were in 
those days behind the Italian 
theatres in scenic accessories. He 
witnesses the representation of a 
ballet founded upon Dr. Arne’s 
opera of Artaxerxes. ‘The deco- 
rations of this ballet,’ he says, 
‘were magnificent; one in par- 
ticular struck me. In the opera 
on our stage, in the scene where Ar- 
tabanes makes Arbaces exchange 
swords with him, and receives the 
bloody one, he comes on at the 
side scene, which is very poor. 
In the ballet the scene is placed 
in the middle of the stage: the 
galleries over each other, with 
apartments opening into them, 
are before you; you see Arta- 
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banes rush out of the chamber 
of Xerxes, having murdered him, 
and fly across the different gal- 
leries, pursued by the guards of 
Artaxerxes with lighted torches: 
he makes his escape by a private 
door into the royal gardens, where 
he meets Arbaces.’ The Rape of 
the Subines and The Defeat of 
Daiius were also splendidly got 
up as ballets. In the latter, in 
the battle between the armies of 
Alexander and Darius, eighty 
horses were introduced, and the 
whole arranged with the greatest 
skill. There were four hundred 
persons employed in it. In this 
vast edifice there are seven tiers 
of boxes; in the front of each 
box is a mirror, and before each 
of these two large wax tapers ; 
these, multiplied by reflection, and 
aided by the flood of light from 
the stage, form a blaze of splen- 
dour perfectly dazzling. Each box 
contains twelve persons, who have 
commodious chairs, &c.; at the 
back of each of these, on the prin- 
cipal tiers, is a small room where 
the confectioner and pages of the 
proprietor wait and distribute 
sweetmeats and ices to the com- 
pany. There are sixteen rows of 
seats in the pit, forty seats in each 
row; they are fitted up with 
stuffed seats, and rests for the 
arms Jike chairs. When any one 
takes a place for the night he 
receives the key of it, and when 
he leaves the theatre he locks up 
the seat and returns the key.’ 
From Naples Kelly proceeded 
to Rome. Of the Roman theatri- 
cal audience of the time he gives 
some capital anecdotes. They be- 
lieved themselves to be the finest 
critics in the world, and they were 
certainly the most severe; but 
they knew no medium : they were 
either delighted or disgusted. If 
asked whether an actor or a piece 
was successful, their reply would 
be either ‘@ andato al settimo 
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cielo,” or ‘& andato all’ abisso 
del inferno’ (it has ascended 
to the seventh heaven, or it has 
sunk to the abyss of hell). The 
severest critics were the abbés, 
who sat in the first row of the pit, 
with a lighted wax taper in one 
hand and a book of the opera in 
the other; and if any poor devil 
of a singer missed a word they 
would call out, ‘ Bravo, bestia!’ 
(Bravo, you beast') It was the 
custom for the composer of an 
opera to sit at the pianoforte dur- 
ing the first three representations, 
and a pleasant time he must have 
had of it. If any passage struck 
the audience as resembling that 
of any other composer, a cry 
would be raised of ‘Brayo, il 
ladro!’ (Bravo, thief!) Poggi, a 
famous buffo singer, dreaded this 
audience so much that he had 
always declined to appear before 
them, until the offer of an extra 
large sum of money induced him 
to break his resolution, He came 
to Rome some weeks previous to 
the commencement of his engage- 
ment, and tried to make friends 
among the abbés by giving them 
splendid entertainments. One, 
who was a leader of the clique, 
he especially associated himself 
with, supplying him with money 
and clothes, and im return was 


promised his good offices. The 
eventful night arrived. After 


Poggi had sung his first song 
the abbé cried, ‘Bravo, bravis- 
simo;’ but in the second act the 
buffo became a little hoarse and 
imperfect ; there was a hiss, which 
so disconcerted the unfortunate sin- 
ger that he went from bad to worse. 
Then up jumped his friend upon 
his seat, blew out his taper, and 
thusaddressed him: ‘Signor Poggi, 
I am the mouth of truth, and thus 
declare that you are decidedly the 
worst singer that ever appeared 
in Rome! I also declare you 


ought to be hooted off the stage 

















for your impudence in imposing 
on my simple and credulous good- 
nature as you have done!’ Quite 
as good is the next anecdote. A 
tenor singer, who was really very 
execrable, made his first appear- 
ance at the Teatro Argentina. 
Before he had got through five 
bars of his song the critics began 
to hiss and hoot, shouting, ‘ Get 
away, you cursed raven! get off, 
you goat!” on which he came for- 
ward and said very mildly, ‘ You 
fancy you are mortifying me by 
hooting me; you are deceived. On 
the contrary, I applaud your judg- 
ment; for I solemnly declare to 
you that I never appeared on any 
stage without receiving the same 
treatment, and sometimes much 
worse.’ 

Upon Kelly’s return to Naples, 
Signor Giuseppe Aprile—at that 


time, he tells us, allowed to be 


the greatest singer and musician 
of the day—struck by the youth's 
abilities, offered to instruct him 
without remuneration, and take 
him to Palermo. It is needless 
to say that the offer was joyfully 
accepted. Here he was introduced 
to the Duke St. Michele, who, he 
found, spoke English fluently. 
The Duke was also a great ad- 
mirer of Shake-peare and the old 
dramatic authors. Most of the 
Sicilian nobles, Kelly tells us, had 
studied English. To be a native 
of Great Britain in those days was 
a passe-partout all over Italy ; and 
the name of Englishman was held 
in such reverence that if two 
Italians were making a bargain 
it was clenched by one saying, 
‘I pledge myself to do so-and-so 
on the honour of an Englishwan,’ 
which was considered moro bind- 
ing than an oath. Kelly goes to 
2 horse-race, and sees eight or ten 
horses, without riders, covered 
with ribbons, each held by a 
groom. At the sound of a can- 
non they all start off with the 
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fleetness of the wind, and the one 
who first reaches the winning-post 
is led back in triumph amidst the 
blare of trumpets, the rattle of 
drums, and the shouts of the popu- 
lace. Astreet row introduces our 
hero to the interior of a prison, 
where he hobs and nobs with 
some very jolly thieves and ban- 
ditti. He relates an anecdote of 
a Neapolitan pickpocket that 
strongly reminds us of a scene in 
Oliver Twist. When a boy the 
robber had been placed at a school 
where the trade was regularly 
taught. A large figure made of 
straw was placed in the middle of 
the room, and watches, trinkets, 
and pocket-handkerchiefs were 
hung abdut it, and no one was 
allowed to practise his art until 
he could rob this figure without 
being detected, or without dis- 
turbing a single straw. 

Soon after this escapade Kelly 
receives his congé from Signor 
Aprile, together with a letter of 
introduction to the manager of 
the Pergola Theatre at Florence. 
Thither he goes, and is engaged at 
once. He fiuds comfortable quar- 
ters in a house, where he obtains 
good board and lodging and as 
much wine as he chooses to drink 
for 12. 15s. per month, English 
money! Although the first Brit- 
ish male singer who has ever ap- 
peared upon the Italian stage, 
he makes a decided success. While 
at Florence he is present at the 
grand festival held in honour of 
Santa Massinina, for the celebra- 
tion of which some thousands of 
peasantry are kept in training 
during several months to cele- 
brate the story of David and 
Goliath. Attired in splendid cos- 
tumes and ancient armour, they 
are divided into two armies ; and 
after a general battle and the 
rout of the Philistines, David is 
placed in a triumphal car, and 
drawn along amidst the acclama- 
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tions of twenty to thirty thousand 
people. 

From Florence Kelly proceeds 
to Bologna, Ferarra, and Venice. In 
the last-named city he falls upon 
evil days. The manager to whom 
he is engaged being unable to find 
money to open the theatre, Kelly 
is stranded in a strange place with 
only a few coins in his pocket, 
and without any prospect of em- 
ployment. He takes up his abode 
with a benevolent fe'low-traveller; 
the latter, however, being sudden- 
ly summoned away, he is left upon 
his own resources. Suddenly he 
remembers a letter to a Signor 
Andrioli, which has been given 
him at Bologna, and which he has 
forgotten until now. Thinking 
the introduction may be of some 
use to him, he proceeds to the 
Rialto coffee-house, to which the 
letter is directed, and is shown a 
very aristocratic-looking old man 
in an immense tie-wig with a 
long tail. His reception is most 
gracious, and Signor Andrioli 
bids him consider himself from 
that moment under his protection. 
‘ A little business calls me away 
at this moment,’ he says ; ‘ but if 
you will meet me here at two 
o'clock we will adjourn to my 
casino, where, if you can dine on 
one dish, you will perhaps do me 
the favour to partake of a boiled 
capon and rice.’ Highly elated, 
Kelly is punctual to his appoint- 
ment. On the way to the Signor’s 
casino they pass a ham-shop ; the 
signor pauses. ‘ Do you know, I 
was thinking that some ham would 
eat deliciously with our capon. I 
am known in this neighbourhood, 
and it would not do for me to be 
seen buying it; but do you go 
in, child, and get two or three 
pounds.’ Kelly has to change 
one of his last two zecchini to 
purchase the ham, after which he 
rejoins his patron. They proceed 
a little farther; then the signor 


pauses before a wine-shop. ‘In 
that house,’ he says, ‘they sell 
the best Cyprus wine, a wine not 
to be procured anywhere : else I 
should like you to taste it. Go in 
and buy a couple of flasks; no- 
body knows you hereabouts, so it 
doesn’t signify.’ With a sinking 
heart Kelly plunges into the can- 
tina, and issues forth with a flask 
under each arm, and without six 
sous in his pocket. They con- 
tinue their walk, our hero consol- 
ing himself with the hope that he 
will be presently introduced into 
some elegant and agreeable abode. 
At length the signor turns into a 
dirty miserable lane, enters a tall 
dingy-looking house, mounts three 
pairs of stairs, and introduces his 
guest into a wretched garret, in- 
habited by a ragged old servant 
who acts as cook. Upona rickety 
table are a tattered cloth and two 
plates, and presently a large bowl 
of boiled rice is brought. in. 
* Where’s the capon ? inquires the 
signor. ‘ The capon!’ echoes the 
servant. ‘ Has not the rascal sent 
it? I knew he would not! 
Well, never mind ; with the ham 
and the rice and the wine, I dare- 
say, young gentleman, we shall be 
able to make it out. It is all your 
own fault, however : if I had fallen 
in with you earlier we should 
have had a better dinner! Dur- 
ing the meal the signor warns 
him against the number of peo- 
ple who make a living in Venice 
by duping the unwary ; and con- 
cludes by giving him an order for 
a nobleman’s private theatre ! 
Fortune never long deserts our 
young adventurer, and at this 
very theatre he encounters a cele 
brated lady singer, who offers him 
an engagement as first tenor at 
Gritz, for the Carnival, the gentle- 
man who was to have filled that 
position having suddenly gone off 
to Russia. The next day he starts 
for Germany. He appears at 
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Gritz with some éclat ; but before 
the termination of his engagement 
a severe cold incapacitates him 
from singing, and the doctors say 
he will lose his voice entirely if 
he does not return to a-warm 
climate. So with letters of re- 
commendation in his pocket he 
travels back to Venice. After 
living upon the hospitality of 
some friends for a while, he ob- 
tains an engagement to sing at 
Brescia during the fair, the great- 
est in Italy. Brescia must have 
been a very undesirable place of 
abode in those days. ‘The pro- 
prietor of the theatre was the 
Cavaliere Manuel, a man of evil 
and implacable character, and 
enormously rich. He kept in his 
pay a band of assassins, who wore 
his livery, and who were regularly 
employed to murder all who of- 
fended him. 
these ruffians enter a coffee-house 
in broad daylight, tap a gentleman 
on the shoulder, request him to 
stand aside, then level his carbine 
at another who was sitting near 
the door, and fire. The victim 
fell dead. No one dared interfere, 
and the assassin walked coolly 
away. Kelly was so unfortunate 
as to incur the resentment of the 
Cavaliere, through the preference 
shown him by a lady of the com- 
pany, and knowing that his doom 
was decided in consequence, had 
to make his escape in the middle 
of a performance. 

After singing at Parma and 
other Italian cities, he returned to 
Venice, where, through the Aus- 
trian ambassador, he entered into 
an engagement to join a company 
of Italian singers who were about 
to appear at the Court Theatre of 
Vienna. Now follow some inter- 
esting pictures of the Emperor, 
the Court, and the stage of the 
Austrian capital. He makes the 
acquaintance of Schroeder, the 
Garrick. of Germany, and of the 


Kelly saw one of 
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almost equally famous Brockman, 
and sees them perform, not only 
in the plays of Shakespeare, but 
in those of Colman, Cumberland, 
and other English dramatists, 
which were as popular there as in 
London. At a concert Kelly is 
introduced to Mozart, who favours 
the company with some wonder- 
fully executed fantasias and ca- 
priccios on the pianoforte. After 
supper there is a dance, and 
Madam Mozart tells our hero that 
her husband is an enthusiast in 
dancing, and often says that his 
taste lay in that art rather than 
in music. ‘ He was a remarkably 
small man,’ writes Kelly, ‘ very 
thin and pale, with a profusion of 
fine fair hair, of which he was 
rather vain. He always received 
me with kindness and hospitality. 
He was remarkably fond of punch, 
of which I have seen him take 
copious draughts. - He was also 
fond of billiards, and had an ex- 
cellent billiard-table in his house. 
He was kind-hearted and always 
ready to oblige ; but so very par- 
ticular when he played, that if the 
slightest noise were made he in- 
stantly left off.’ Kelly gives some 
interesting anecdotes of the first 
production of the immortal Nozze. 
Three new operas were on the 
tapis at the time, two by com- 
posers now forgotten, the third 
by Mozart. Paiesello’s Barbiere 
had been already heard in Venice, 
and Mozart fixed upon Beaumar- 
chais’s Mariage de Figaro for his 
subject. Each composer claimed 
the right of first representation. 
Mozart, who was always very 
peppery, vowed he would thrust 
his score into the fire if the pre- 
cedence were denied him ; fortu- 
nately for posterity the Emperor 
decided in his favour. ‘I have 
seen the opera performed at dif- 
ferent periods in different coun- 
tries,’ Kelly says, ‘and well too, but 
no more to compare with its origi- 
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nal performance than light is to 
darkness. All the original per- 
formers had the advantage of the 
instruction of the composer, who 
transfused into their minds his 
inspired meaning. I never shall 
forget his little animated counten- 
ance, when lighted up with the 
glowing rays of genius; it is as 
impossible to describe it as it 
would be to paint sunbeams. I 
called on him one evening; he 
said to me, ‘IT have just finished 
a little duet for my opera; you 
shall hear it.” He sat down to 
the piano, and we sang it. It was 
the duet sung by Count Alma- 
viva and Susan, “ Crudel perché.” 
It has often been a source of plea- 
sure to me to have been the first 
who heard it, and to have sung it 
with its greatly-gifted composer. I 
remember at the first rehearsal of 
the full band, Mozart was on the 
stage, with his crimson pelisse and 
gold-laced cocked-hat, giving the 
time to the music of the orchestra. 
Figaro’s song, “ Non piu andrai,” 
Benucci gave with the greatest 
animation and power of voice. I 
was standing close to Mozart, who, 
sotto voce, was repeating “ Bravo, 
bravo, Benucci!” and when Benuc- 
ci came to the fine passage, “ Cheru- 
bino, alla vittoria, alla gloria mili- 
tar,” which he gave out with sten- 
torian lungs, the effect was electri- 
city itself; for the whole of the 
performers on the stage, and those 
in the orchestra, as if actuated by 
one feeling of delight, vociferated, 
“Bravo, bravo maestro! Viva, 
viva, grande Mozart!” Those in 
the orchestra, I thought, would 
never cease applauding, by beat- 
ing the bows of their violins 
against the music-desks.’ Speak- 
ing of the first performance, he 
says, ‘At the end of the opera I 
thought the audience never would 
have done applauding and calling 
for Mozart. Almost every piece was 
encored, which prolonged it to 


nearly the length of two operas, 
and induced the Emperor to issue 
an order, on the second represen- 
tation, that no piece of music 
should be encored.’ 

Kelly has something to tell us 
about all the great composers of 
the day who made Vienna their 
head-quarters — Paiesello, Cima- 
rosa, Gluck. The last named, then 
crowned with honour, in posses- 
sion of a splendid fortune, and 
sought and caressed by all ranks, 
was in his seventy-fourth year. 
In a performance of Iphigenia in 
Tauride, Kelly was cast for Py- 
lades, and had the honour to be 
instructed in the part by the com- 
poser himself. ‘One morning, 
after I had been singing with 
him, he said, “ Follow me up- 
stairs, sir, and I will introduce you 
to one whom all my life I have 
made my study and endeavoured 
to imitate.” I followed him into 
his bedroom, and, opposite to the 
head of the bed, I saw a full- 
length portrait of Handel, in a 
rich frame. ‘“ There, sir,” said he, 
“is the portrait of the inspired 
master of our art. When I open 
my eyes in the morning I look 
upon him with reverential awe, 
and’ acknowledge him as such ; 
and the highest praise is due to 
your country for having distin- 
guished and cherished his gigan- 
tic genius.”’ 

A curious glimpse of the English 
abroad is afforded in the follow- 
ing anecdote. 

‘In the spring of 1787 there 
was a great number of English at 
Vienna, amongst whom were Lord 
Belgrave, now the Earl of Grosve- 
nor, with his tutor, Mr. Gifford, 
one of the greatest ornaments of 
the literary world; Lord Bernard, 
now Earl of Darlington; Lord 
Dungarvan, now Earl of Cork; 
Lord de Clifford, Lord Carberry, 
Earl of Crawford, Sir “John Se- 
bright, Colonel Lennox, Mr. Daw- 
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kins, Mr. John Spencer, and many 
other fashionables, who were all 
young and full of vivacity—per- 
haps too lively to suit the temper 
of the phlegmatic Germans, who 
never heard such a thing among 
themselves as a row; but at this 
period they were initiated. The 
English noblemen and gentlemen 
formed themselves into a club, 
took a house in the Grauben 
Street and generally dined toge- 
ther. I had often the honour of 
dining with them, and will ven- 
ture to say there were more corks 
drawn at one of their dinners 
than during the same day all over 
Germany. There was another 
place frequented by many of them 
after the opera was over, which 
was neither more nor less than a 
grocer’s shop in the same street. 
The grocer was supposed to have 


the finest champagne and hock in’ 


the country. Behind his shop 
was a room where he admitted a 
chosen few, but it was not open 
to the public. There we found 
excellent Parmesan cheese, olives, 
and oysters. No tablecloth was 
allowed, but each person had a 
large piece of brown paper pre- 
sented to him by way of a nap- 
kin.’ Then he tells us how these 
gentlemen, when heated with wine, 
would sally out into the streets 
and smash the lamps. One night 
they did not leave a lamp unbro- 
ken in the Grauben Street or the 
street adjoining. 

As is usual with the conven- 
tional Irishman, Kelly was fre- 
quently in scrapes over affairs of 
gallantry ; but, unlike the conven- 
tional Irishman, he had no sto- 
mach for fighting, and, when at- 
tacked, usually showed a clean 
pair of heels; at all events, his 
courage was not of a rash descrip- 
tion. At Vienna a young officer 
in the Imperial service took it 
into his head that Kelly had sup- 
planted him in the affections of 
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a certain countess. One night 
this officer, in company with an- 
other, waylaid him in the street, 
and, after some altercation, struck 
him in the face. Kelly returned 
the blow and fled, but was met 
by the patrol, who stopped him 
until his assailants came up. In 
a very paltry manner they ac- 
cused him of an attempt to rob 
them; but he was soon able to 
disprove this to the guardians of 
the night, who thereupon con- 
ducted him to his apartments in 
safety. The adventure came to 
the Emperor's ears, and upon 
being made acquainted with the 
true story from Kelly’s own lips, 
he sent for the two aggressors, 
severely reprimanded them for 
their cowardly attack, and dis- 
missed them from his service 
With what rigour and impar- 
tiality justice was administered 
in Austria at this time the follow- 
ing anecdote will testify. The 
son of a prince, whose name he 
does not mention, was convicted 
of a forgery, and condemned to 
sweep the streets of Vienna. 
‘Often, as I have been walking, 
I have met this unfortunate man, 
with his head shaved, wearing a 
paper cap and a jacket of coarse 
cloth, chained, with a large log 
tied to his leg and a broom in 
his hand, actually sweeping the 
crossings with other felons. These 
unfortunate wretches, after they 
have swept the streets for a limit- 
ed period, as an example, are 
chained in couples and compelled 
to drag barges on the Danube.’ 
To the entreaties of his friends, 
for a mitigation of this punish- 
ment, the Emperor replied that if 
it were his own son he should 
undergo the same punishment. 
Kelly relates many anecdotes 
of the Emperor Joseph: of his 
fondness for the opera, of his ai- 
most Spartan style of living. He 
almost invariably dined off one 
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dish— boiled bacon, or Hungarian 
beef bouilli, drank water and one 
goblet of Tokay after; had but 
one attendant at table, and never 
prolonged the meal beyond half 
an hour. When he went out he 
always took a supply of gold with 
him, to give to the poor, and 
could always be approached by 
the meanest of his subjects. 

A letter announcing the dan- 
gerous illness of his mother, and 
the offer of an engagement for 
Drury Lane, were the causes of 
Mr. Kelly leaving Vienna. The 
Emperor gave him leave of ab- 
sence for a year; but, finding fa- 
vour with London managers, both 
as a singer and composer, he did 
not think it worth while to re- 
turn. 

With the termination of his 
foreign experiences we have not 
quite arrived at the end of the first 
volume of his Reminiscences; the 
second, although dealing with 
English and better known sub- 
jects, is equally amusing, but want 
of space will not permit us to enter 
upon it; so, with one more laugh- 
able story of his Viennese expe- 
riences, we must conclude, 

An English singer, the wife of 
Botterelli, the Italian poet of the 
King’s Theatre, went to Vienna 
to give a concert, armed with let- 
ters to the first nobility. There 
was a crowded house, the Empe- 
ror himself was present; and the 
lady being a fine handsome wo- 
man, with the utmost confidence 
in her own powers, great expecta- 


tions had been raised. Kelly 
presided at the piano. ‘I struck 
the chords of the symphony—si- 
lence reigned—when, to the dis- 
may and astonishment of the 
brilliant audience, she bawled 
out, without voice or time or in- 
deed one note in tune, the hunting 
song of “Tally ho!” in all its pure 
originality. She continued shriek- 
ing “ Tally ho!” in a manner so 
loud and dissonant that it was 
enough to blow off the roof of the 
house. The audience jumped up 
terrified ; some shrieked with 
alarm, some hissed, others hoot- 
ed, and many joined in the un- 
known yell, in order to propitiate 
her. The Emperor called me to 
him, and asked me in Italian 
what “Tally ho!” meant. I re- 
plied I did not know; and lite- 
rally at that time I did not. His 
Majesty the Emperor, finding 
that even J, a native of Great 
Britain, either could not or would 
not explain the purport of the 
mysterious words, retired with 
great indignation from the the- 
atre; and the major part of the 
audience, convinced by his Ma- 
jesty’s sudden retreat that they 
contained some horrible meaning, 
followed the royal example. The 
ladies hid their faces with their 
fans, and mothers were heard in 
the lobbies cautioning their daugh- 
ters, on the way out, never to 
repeat the dreadful expression of 
‘Tally ho!” nor venture to ask 
any of their friends for a transla- 
tion of it.’ 


H. BARTON BAKER. 

















A SPECTRE IN A MESS-ROOM. 


A True Storp. 
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In the month of April 187—, a 
group of officers were assembled 
at chota-hazri, under the pleasant 
shade of a couple of luxuriant 
mango-trees. On the white cloth 
that covered the table were eat- 
ables of various kinds, the most 
inviting being some melons— 
water, as well as musk—which 
smelt deliciously. Overhead, deftly 
slung from a wooden framework, 
with lazy even beat, oscillated a 
light deep-fringed punkha. It 
was pulled by a semi-somnolent 


Hindoo coolie, attired in little else’ 


save his own bronze-coloured skin ; 
yet, such was the force of habit, 
he did not give one the impres- 
sion of being at all too scantily 
clad. A short distance off—ten 
yards or so—stood a large hand- 
some bungalow; this was the 
mess-house of the officers, who 
belonged to the Regiment of 
Lancers, quartered just now at 
Mirabad, one of the pleasantest 
stations in the north-western pro- 
vinces of India. 

The group referred to were in their 
white summer uniform, which, in 
the glare of the fierce sunlight, 
rather dazzled and distressed the 
eye ; but in the shadow of the dark- 
green overhanging foliage the effect 
was both cool and picturesque. 

The leave season had just com- 
menced, and the young fellows, 
while refreshing the inner man, 
were gaily reckoning up their 
chances of visiting the various 
hill-stations—Simla, Mussoorie, 
Nynetal, or even going as far as 
that famous paradise of sportsmen, 
Cashmere ; exception, however, 








must be made in respect of two of 
their number, who, comparatively 
silent, were seated a little apart, 
and on whose countenances there 
was no sign of merriment visible. 

Suddenly a horse’s hoofs pat- 
tered along the drive leading to 
the bungalow, and a second later 
the rider came in view. He dis- 
mounted a short distance from the 
party, and, handing his horse to 
a servant, approached the chota- 
hazri table. 

‘ Well, doctor? interrogatively 
said one of the quieter men, ad- 
dressing the new-comer. 

‘Not well; indeed, just the 
contrary, | am sorry to say,’ replied 
Dr. Anderson gravely: ‘ poor Mrs. 
Morgan is dead.’ 

There was a slight pause. 

‘Terrible business for Mor- 
gan,’ presently remarked the first 
speaker, in a thoughtful voice ; 
‘she was all in all to him. I’m 
afraid he’ll go to the bad.’ 

Some years ago, when Thomas 
Morgan first joined the Lan- 
cers as their veterinary surgeon, 
the verdict of the officers, not 
given hastily, but after due de- 
liberation, was that he was by no 
means an acquisition to the corps ; 
in truth, the more severely cri- 
tical, if asked their private opinion, 
would have had but little hesita- 
tion in pronouncing him coarse, 
self-sufficient, and unsteady. 

As time passed, the general im- 
pression regarding the vet's cha- 
racter became confirmed; more- 
over, it seemed as if he were 
deteriorating to even a lower 
level. Then Morgan unexpectedly 
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did that which raised him a hun- 
dred per cent in the estimation of 
every one. He married a woman 
whom almost any man would 
have been proud to call his wife. 

Handsome, ladylike, and ac- 
complished, Mrs. Morgan also 
possessed tact and discrimination, 
and in a little while she became 
quite a favourite in the regiment. 
That a man of Morgan’s calibre 
should hate persuaded a woman 
of this stamp to marry him was 
something in his favour; soon, 
too, it became abundantly clear 
that the lady thoroughly under- 
stood her husband’s weak points, 
for she managed him with so 
much judgment that the improve- 
ment in him became marked ; in- 
deed, after a few months of mar- 
ried life, the vet surgeon was 
voted quite altered, and rather ‘a 
good fellow.’ 

And now, as the doctor had 
stated, a bitter affliction had be- 
fallen the husband; the wife, 
whom he had so loved and looked 
up to, had died, after giving birth 
to a still-born child, and he, un- 
stable and weak-principled, was 
left alone, a prey to intense grief. 
Under the circumstances, there- 
fore, it was not surprising that 
the men at the breakfast-table 
who heard the observation, ‘ Poor 
Morgan will certainly go to the 
bad,’ should feel that the dismal 
prediction was only too likely to 
be verified. 


An interval of two or three 
years has elapsed since the sad 
event chronicled above, and I 
now come to the incident on 
which the interest of this narra- 
tive chiefly depends. At this time 
the —— Lancers were quarter- 
ed at Aldershot, having returned 
home from their foreign service in 
India. The mess-house of the 
regiment was situated in the 
centre of the front row of the 


A Spectre in a Mess-room. 


block of buildings known as the 
West Cavalry Barracks. These 
face the Avenue Road, and are 
only a few hundred yards to the 
east of All Saints’, the garrison 
church. The mess-room was a 
large lofty apartment, rectangular 
in shape, with one of its lesser 
sides almost occupied by a great 
arched window, which was heavily 
curtained. In the centre of the 
room was a long dining-table ; it 
stood in such a position that an 
individual sitting at the top-end 
would be facing the window, and, 
of course, one sitting at the bottom 
would have his back towards it. 

One evening, rather late in Oc- 
tober, a number of officers were 
seated in this mess-room at dinner. 
At the top of the table, filling the 
post of president, was Lieutenant 
Robert Norris, the orderly officer 
of the day. He was a pleasant 
fair-haired young fellow, and on 
this occasion seemed particularly 
cheerful, for early next day he 
was to start for Ireland on a 
month’s leave. To his right sat 
a guest of his, Captain Wilson : 
the latter had come down to Alder- 
shot on a visit to his friend, and 
intended accompanying Norris 
across the Channel on the ensuing 
morning. There was no one at 
the foot of the table, but the 
chairs on either side of the vice- 
president’s were occupied, one by 
Dr. Anderson, the senior surgeon 
of the regiment, the other by a 
young officer of the same corps 
called Beamish. In the inter- 
mediate seats were a few other 
men whose names it is unnecessary 
to specify. It ought also to be 
mentioned that the evening twi- 
light outside was only partially 
excluded, the curtains being but 
half drawn. 

The conversation had been brisk 
and lively, the most prominent 
Aldershot topics had been dis- 
cussed, and there had occurred 
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one of those momentary intervals 
of silence, which are not uncom- 
mon during dinner, when the 
company was startled by the loud 
exclamation of one of its mem- 
bers. 

‘Good God, man, are you ill? 
what on earth is the matter? 

The speaker was young Beam- 
ish. He was addressing his vis- 
a-vis, Dr. Anderson, towards 
whom all eyes were at once turned. 

There was a white, scared look 
on the surgeon’s face, and he was 
staring at the window with eyes 
half out of their sockets. It was 
evident he had received a shock 
of some kind. 

‘No—nothing,’ he answered, 
with an effort ; ‘ but—ah! did you 
see that woman?’ 

‘See a woman—where ?’ asked 
the other wonderingly. 

‘ saw her all right, Anderson; 
exclaimed Norris, from the top of 
the table—‘ rather pallid-looking, 
and dressed in a sort of bridal 
dress that seemed slightly stained ; 
she certainly looked in at us as 
she walked past the window.’ 

‘What unmitigated nonsense !’ 
cried Peamish energetically. 
‘You're both mad—the window 
is at least thirty feet from the 
ground, and there is no balcony 
outside, but merely a narrow ledge, 
along which it would be impos- 
sible for any one, except a ghost, 
to walk.’ 

‘By Jove! I never thought 
of that,’ said Norris, starting up 
impulsively. He ran to the win- 
dow and began pushing aside the 
curtains. ‘ But you saw her too, 
Anderson,’ he continued, in an 
amazed tone, ‘ and, somehow, the 
features seemed familiar.’ 

‘ Yes,’ replied the surgeon ; ‘I 
certainly saw a woman dressed in 
white pass quite close by to the win- 
dow and glance in for an instant. 
But it was the strange woful ex- 
pression in the eyes as they met 
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mine that startled and disturbed 
me. I fancied I recognised in 
her some one [ knew; yet, for 
the life of me, I can’t call to mind 
who she is.’ 

The doctor, who had quite re- 
covered his composure, spoke in 
a clear collected voice. He, too, 
now rose from his seat and ap- 
proached the window. Then 
there ensued a scene of consider- 
able excitement, in which sur- 
prise and curiosity were largely 
blended. The dinner-table was 
quickly deserted, the window 
thrown open, and all the servants 
summoned. The premises were 
examined, and all kinds of nooks 
and corners invaded and ran- 
sacked, for the discovery of the 
intruder, the more especially as 
Beamish suggested somebody 
might be attempting to play off a 
practical joke on them. The 
search, however, proved fruitless. 
There was no trace of the mys- 
terious female who had given so 
rude a shock to one of the party 
and ruffled the serenity of all. 

Of course, almost with one ac- 
cord, they scouted the notion that 
the apparition could possibly have 
an immaterial personality. Who 
ever heard of a spectre in a mess- 
room? ‘The idea was preposter- 
ous—absurd ; and then, how idle 
and objectless seemed a visitation 
whose purpose no one could re- 
cognise! ‘They were either the 
victims of a hoax, or, as was 
more likely, of a spectral or 
optical illusion. So far the 
officers. The question, however, 
might fairly be asked, which of 
the following contingencies was 
the more improbable—the ap- 
pearance of a disembodied spirit, 
given that disembodied spirits 
exist ; or that two individuals, of 
totally different types, in the per- 
fect possession of their senses, 
sitting far apart, should, amid the 
distraction of dinner, brilliant 
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lights, and gay conversation, con- 
jure up, exactly at the same mo- 
ment, a spectral illusion, which, 
in face, figure, and dress, should 
be absolutely identical? More- 
over, as will be shown a little 
later, the vision was not so entirely 
without purpose as at first sight 
they judged it to be. 

To resume. The commotion 
gradually subsided, and the offi- 
cers again took their seats, but 
their cheerfulness seemed to have 
vanished and the talk flagged ; if 
a stray remark were passed, it led 
to nothing. 

‘I wonder if the apparition 
portends misfortune to either of 
you two? said Beamish, derisively 
glancing towards Norris and An- 
derson. 

Neither answered. 

Presently Wilson addressed his 
host. 

* You have to visit the guards 
to-night. When do you start?’ 

‘After midnight,’ answered Nor- 
ris briefly. 

‘ll go round with you.’ 

But the other wouldn’t hear of 
it. However, nothing untoward 
happened, and early next morn- 
ing the two friends left for Ire- 
land. 

A month later, his leave having 
expired, Norris rejoined his regi- 
ment. 

On arriving, one of the first 
persons he encountered was the 
surgeon, with whom of course 
he entered into conversation. 

After a little he said rather 
abruptly, 

‘ Ah, Anderson, how about the 
apparition? did you unravel the 
mystery of its appearance ? 

‘I thought you knew; surely 
you have heard all about it? re- 
plied: his companion, with an air 
of surprise. 

‘Not a word, not a syllable,’ 
said the other. ‘To tell the truth, 
the matter has troubled me but 
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little ; still, I’m glad it admits of 
a rational explanation.’ 

‘ A rational explanation ! echo- 
ed the doctor, with a queer smile. 
He drew from his pocket a large 
gold locket, and having opened it 
he handed it to his friend. ‘ Just 
look at that,’ he continued. 

‘Good Heavens! cried Norris, 
gazing at the miniature, ‘it is the 
spectre! Why, it isthe portrait of 
Mrs. Morgan, who died in India ! 
I’m more puzzled than ever.’ 

‘I suppose, then, I’d better begin 
at the beginning and explain,’ 
said the surgeon. ‘As you are 
aware, Morgan—who has been 
steadily going downhill since his 
wife’s death—was induced, about 
two months ago, to leave Alder- 
shot on sick-leave for change of 
air and scene. Well, after that 
extraordinary experience of ours: 
at dinner, I passed a restless un- 
comfortable night, sleeping very 
badly ; I therefore got up earlier 
than usual, intending to take a 
brisk walk before going to hos- 
pital. Soon after I left the 
barracks I met Burke, Morgan’s 
servant, and casually asked him 
if he had any news of his master, 
To my astonishment he informed 
me that Morgan had returned to 
Aldershot four days ago, and at 
the present moment was lying in 
his quarters seriously unwell. 
Of course I went to him immedi- 


“ately, and then the true state of 


affairs at once became clear. Mor- 
gan, perhaps hardly responsible 
for his actions, had concealed his 
arrival that he might, unchecked, 
give free rein to his intense 
craving for stimulants, and now 
he was so ill that I had very little 
hope of his recovery. After doing 
all I could for him, I was turn- 
ing to leave the room, when my 
eyes fell on the large coloured 
photograph of his wife, that stood 
on a side-table. Then, in an in- 


stant, like a flash came the con- 














viction that Mrs. Morgan and the 
apparition were identical, and 
that it was her features, seen dis- 
tinctly as she walked past the 
window, that I had been trying in 
vain to recall ; in the likeness she 
was dressed as a bride in white. 
You know I was with the poor 
lady in her last illness, and I take 
it the meaning of the vision was 
to call my attention to the fact 
that her husband was dying un- 
cared for and alone, within a few 
hundred yards of where we were 
dining so merrily.’ 

‘ It-is a strange occurrence, the 
very strangest in my experience,’ 
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said Norris thoughtfully. ‘I re- 
member the photo you mention 
quite well ; this one in the locket 
is the same, only reduced in size, 
I believe I knew more of Mor- 
gan than most of the others, as 
our rooms opened into the same 
corridor, and I was, in a way, his 
next neighbour; perhaps that 
may be one reason why I also 
saw the apparition. How long is 
it since Morgan died ? 

‘He expired a fortnight ago,’ 
replied the surgeon—‘ quietly, [ 
am thankful to say, and with his 
faculties clear.’ 
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CHAPTER LXXI. 


* VANITY, VANITY, ALL IS VANITY,’ 
ILLUSTRATED BY THE LATE 
JEROME DAWE, ESQ.; DANIEL 
RUDDOCK, ESQ.; MARTHA 
SPRING, COOK-HOUSEKEEPER ; 
AND OTHERS. 


Ir was just two months later, 
and a small party were met to- 
gether in the library of the late 
Jerome Dawe, Esq. For the late 
Jerome Dawe was now his legal 
appellation. He had faintly ral- 
lied from the first apoplectic stroke, 
and for a week he exhibited signs 
of consciousness, but he never 
spoke again. And now Jerome 
Dawe was lying at rest, and this 
serious company had assembled 
to hear the reading of his last will 
and testament. 

There were three remote cou- 
sins with faint expectations, but 
as these have not hitherto been 
at any pains to take part in this 
history, they shall not now be 
suffered to emerge from obscurity. 
Old friends are here—Samuel and 
Sally Badger, Margaret and Sholto 
Alexander, Daniel and Eugene 
Ruddock, and on the outskirts of 
the party Martha Spring hovers 
like a hyena. This comparison 
is not, however, pointed at Martha 
as she appeared to the eye, for 
she was clad in black of widow- 
ish severity, and with short skirts 
and white stockings. She was a 
spectacle to which natural history 
could furnish no parallel. Still 


Matty reminded one of a hyena. 
She kept, as it were, in the sub- 
urbs of the assembly. She main- 
tained an inferior department. 
And Matty’s expectation was that 
she would make her meal when 
the others had left the field. 

Margaret Alexander looked 
serious and perfectly composed, 
and Sholto pale, spiritless, and 
unhappy. But in neither mother 
nor son was there any of the 
restlessness of the doubting 
legatee. The heroic Sally looked 
independent of fortune too, but 
in a different way. There was 
not the smallest trace of nervous- 
ness about her. She sat waiting 
for the coming of the lawyer, as 
if he were about to utter her decree, 
not to announce her fate. Samuel 
meanwhile was moist and pallid 
with anxiety, for he knew no- 
thing of what Jerome Dawe had 
done, his wife having kept him in 
the dark as a punishment. Ac- 
cordingly Samuel was swinging 
like a pendulum, from hope to 
despair. Hope whispered in his 
ear that, if Jerome Dawe had left 
them even five thousand pounds, 
their ruin would be repaired. 
Despair replied that the career of 
Samuel Badger had been unfor- 
tunate hitherto, and, by the law 
of continuity, would be unfor- 
tunate to the end. 

Eugene treated the whole Rud- 
dock party with superciliousness. 
He displayed in his manner that 
sort of contempt, thinly disguised 
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by civility, which is most irritat- 
ing to sensitive people. Sally 
did not regard his airs at all, for, 
knowing that she held a handful 
of trumps, she waited until the 
game should avenge her smarts, 
But Samuel winced fearfully 
under Eugene’s scorn. The little 
dandy’s sneers were to poor 
Samuel like the taunts with 
which some despised criminal is 
tortured on his way to execution. 
They foretold, and at the same 
time embittered, the inevitable 
doom. 

Meanwhile Daniel Ruddock 
was particularly polite and smooth 
and gracious to everybody, espe- 
cially to Sally Badger and Martha 
Spring. Daniel, at times, had 
been almost tearful. 

‘It has been an old friendship, 
has Jerome’s 
marked. ‘That man has been 
a friend to me, a cousin, a bro- 
ther, a father. He was one of 
the salt of the earth. We loved 
each other, and I have told him 
more than once that, if ever I 
should be the survivor, my desire 
should be to have his large Bible 
and his snuff-box. I should 
value them for friendship’s sake. 
Good old Jerome Dawe! I dare- 
say he has thought of that. We 
shall find he has remembered his 
old chum’s request.’ 

Matty was in the room, and, 
alarmed at this statement of dis- 
interestedness, and resolved not 
to be outdone, she broke out : 

‘You was like me, sir. J asted 
him to leave me his portrait—the 
only one he ever had done, cut in 
black paper, you know. “TI ast 
no more,” saysI. “ Matty,” he 
says, “it is not enough, after your 
years and years. JBesides,” says 
he, “ it is not like.” ‘It is your 
living image, sir,” I says, “ except 
the tip of the nose, which wants 
rounding with the scissors.” “ But 
it is not enough, Matty,” he says. 
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and mine,’ he re- 
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“Excuse me contradicting you,” 
I says; “itis enough.” “ Not 
after your years and years, Matty,” 
says he.”’ 

While Daniel and Matty were 
thus preparing for their own im- 
pending good fortune, Sally Bad- 
ger, who heard this dialogue, 
slipped out of the room, and un- 
observed. Meanwhile Eugene, 
with a killing air of superiority, 
lounged up to Hector. 

‘Heard of an usher’s place yet, 
Heetor ? 

* Not 
quietly. 

‘Hope you will get a good 
salary!’ And Eugene lounged 
off again and looked out of the 
window. 

Presently Sally Badger returned 
with the lawyer, who bore some 
papers in his hand. He was a 
tall dark man, with sallow face, 
sunken eyes, and great white 
teeth, which became prominent 
when he smiled. But he knew 
all the financial secrets of Middle- 
borough, and he disliked Daniel 
Ruddock heartily. 

*You here, Mr. Ruddock!’ he 
said, showing all his teeth, and 
speaking in an accent of surprise, 
for Daniel was only remotely re- 
lated by marriage with Jerome 
Dawe. ‘Come as a friend, I 
suppose ? 

Now Daniel read in this sar- 
castic question the lawyer's secret 
knowledge that he was to inherit 
all the estate, and he framed his 
answer accordingly. 

‘ As a friend, of course! Jhave 
no expectations. Here is Mrs. 
Badger, and Mrs. Alexander, and 
—and these gentlemen '—Daniel 
acknowledged the anonymous 
cousins in this way—*‘ they have 
expectations. Jerome Dawe was 
nothing to me, except the dearest, 
best, and most devoted friend 
any man ever had.’ 

The lawyer sat down at the 
uv 


yet,’ Hector replied 
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table with a methodical air. Here 
a difficulty arose, for Matty in- 
sisted on standing, and not until 
after five minutes’ persuasion 
could she be got to seat herself 
next to Daniel Ruddock. Then 
they all composed themselves 
to listen. 

‘Are we all here? the man of 
law asked, looking over his glasses 
and putting his question with a 
sweet air, which signified that it 
was a kind of polite formality, 
and which needed no answer. 

‘ Are we all here? Sally Badger 
repeated, with irritation. Her 
temper had been ruffled by the 
scene with Martha. ‘There are a 
dozen of us. Who may “ we all” 
be? 

She glanced angrily at Daniel 
and Eugene. 

‘All whom it may concern,’ 
Daniel retorted, rubbing his wick- 
ed hands, and making his joke 
with a horrid face. He could not, 
for all his prudence, resist the im- 
pulse which bade him give Sally 
scowl for scowl. But, in spite of 
his impending triumph, Daniel 
felt apprehension at the proximity 
of Sally Badger after this indis- 
cretion. He thought of her rage 
when the will would be read, and 
marked the silver candlesticks 
that were near her right hand, 
and computed his own distance 
from the door, and the time it 
would take to bolt, if Sally should 
show fight. 

Then the lawyer began : 

‘ This is the last will and testa- 
ment of Jerome Dawe of Heath- 
field House, Middleborough.’ 

‘What language he had!’ 
Matty remarked, in a loud whisper, 
to Daniel Ruddock. ‘The words 
flowed from him.’ 

‘Hush ! Daniel said religiously. 
Indeed, in Daniel’s religion the 
present was a very solemn cere- 
mony, not to be disturbed by any 
foreign thoughts. ‘ Listen, Matty.’ 
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Listen for the crash of a falling 
house. Listen, plotting pair; for 
the will is brief enough : 

‘I bequeath to my faithful 
servant Martha Spring an annuity 
of fifty pounds a year ; and all the 
rest of my estate, real and per- 
sonal, and all my personal estate 
and effects, and all property of or 
to which I may die seised or pos- 
sessed, whether in possession, re- 
version, remainder, or expectancy, 
to—’ 

Just at this moment the lawyer 
paused for an instant, and glanced 
up at Daniel Ruddock. The act 
was involuntary, and he withdrew 
his eyes in a second. But the 
look gave Daniel a fright; for 
there was in it something of scorn 
and satisfaction. 

The next sentence told all 
Everything was bequeathed in 
equal shares to testator’s nieces, 
Sarah Badger and Margaret Alex- 
ander. 

‘What! Eugene called out, 
with an amazed emphasis. ‘ What 
did you say? 

‘ The estate is left in equal por- 
tions to Mrs. Alexander and Mrs. 
Badger,’ the lawyer answered 
calmly. 

‘O, it’s impossible! Eugene 
exclaimed. ‘It’s perfectly im- 
possible. There must be trickery 
here!’ 

‘ These ladies are the testator’s 
next of kin,’ the lawyer replied. 
‘ Nieces, too. There was never 
any quarrel that I heard of ; and 
they were constant in their affec- 
tionate attention to Mr. Dawe.’ 

‘ But, you know,’ Eugene cried, 
for his experience of the world 
was not enough to guard him in 
his excitement, ‘in this case next 


‘of kin, and quarrel, and all that 


go for nothing. There must be 
another will.’ 

‘Did you say fifty? Matty 
whispered hoarsely, seizing the 
lawyer by the shoulder, and 
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shaking him. ‘ Did 
fifty ? 

‘ Fifty,’ replied the lawyer la- 
conically. 

‘ Fifty pound 1 she asked again, 
with an accent as if her reason 
were forsaking her. 

‘ Fifty pound,’ replied Prothero 
again, nodding his head at each 
word. 

‘Fifty pound a year? Matty 
called out in a scream. 

‘ Fifty pound a year,’ the lawyer 
replied for the third time. 

‘And nothing more? 

‘No, nothing more,’ Prothero 
answered, losing his temper. 
‘Why, woman, what did you 
expect ? 

‘Fifty pound a year!’ Matty 
called out hysterically. ‘Fifty 
pound to me, that lived with him 
and watched him and tended 
him morning, noon, and night, 
and was his all in all these forty 
years! O,I wish I had him here 
to fling it in his face? 

But the very violence of her 
language brought the woman to 
her senses, and, seeing Mrs. Alex- 
ander’s eyes set upon her sternly, 
Matty felt ashamed of herself; 
so, growling and muttering, she 
flung out of the room, banging 
the door for farewell. 

Now all this time Daniel Rud- 
dock had neither spoken nor 
moved ; but his face, white with 
amazement and rage, expressed 
his feelings plainly. For five- 
and-twenty years he had laboured 
and plotted to get Jerome Dawe’s 
money. fF ive- minutes ago he 
believed that money was his, safe 
and sure as law could make it. 
Ten minutes ago, in the presence 
of all these witnesses, he had 
freely declared that he expected 
the very announcement which, 
now that it had come, was driving 
him to madness. He could not 
rage aloud without making him- 
self despicable and ridiculous ; he 


you say 
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must cork his fury down ; there 
was not even a dog for him to 
kick. His self-restraint was pru- 
dent in some respects, but on 
physiological grounds it would 
have been better for him if he 
had gone off like Vesuvius. It 
is a fearful strain upon the nerves 
to repress mortification such as 
the wretched usurer felt. 

Presently the lawyer spoke. 

‘ Sensible sort of will, Mr. Rud- 
dock ? Commonplace? Just what 
one might expect? Most per- 
fectly satisfactory? Don’t you 
think so? 

The questions, delivered suc-+ 
cessively, and with pleasing ani- 
mation, were sarcastic, and a hot 
iron on Daniel’s palm would not 
have inflicted greater pain. He 
could not by any effort conceal 
his feelings entirely. The lawyer 


" noted his anguish, and, resolved 


to punish a man whose villanies 
had been often before him, he re- 
peated the questions. 

‘ Sensible—commonplace—per- 
fectly satisfactory, hey, Mr. Rud- 
dock ? 

‘O—yes,’ Daniel replied, like 
a ventriloquist performing under 
some internal difficulties. ‘ Just 
what we all expected.’ 

*O, you expected it ? the other 
remarked, more and more sweetly. 
‘Perhaps Mr. Dawe told you of 
his intentions ? 

‘No, he didn’t !’ Daniel cried 
roughly. ‘ Yes, he did,’ he added, 
though why, he could not tell. 
Then he seemed to survey himself 
between the two stools, and his 
wrath burst out : 

* He was a pig-headed old ass ! 
I don’t care a curse how he has 
left his money !’ 

This bit of coarseness escaped 
him before he knew it. Then he, 
like Martha Spring, saw Mrs. 
Alexander looking at him in re- 
proof; and the miserable wretch 
realised his humiliation. 
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‘Come, Eugene,’ he said, ‘we 
are out of place here. Good- 
morning, Sally. Good-morning, 


Samuel. Good-morning, Mar- 
garet,’ 
Daniel went shuffling out; 


but as he departed, Sally called 
him back, in a voice of such un- 
usual suavity that he stopped on 
the threshold, and looked back. 

‘Did you speak, Sally? he 
asked, expecting some crumb of 
comfort. 

‘I wished to remind you of 
what you said,’ she replied. ‘The 
Bible and the snuff-box! Here 
is the snuff-box. You will find a 
pinch or two in it. The Bible 
shall be sent on to-night.’ 

She put the snuff-box into his 
trembling hand, and her manner 
was so natural that Daniel could 
not be sure that she meant any- 
thing more than she said. So he 
took the snuff-box submissively ; 
but as he turned away, a flash of 
derision in Sally’s eyes revealed 
her sarcastic intention. 

If he could havé cast her for 
life into an Italian dungeon at 
that moment he probably would 
have done it. But was he not 
powerless? Fairly frenzied with 
disappointment and anger, he 
clutched Eugene’s arm, and closed 
the door. Probably father and 
son consulted in the passage, for 
the next minute Daniel put his 
head in at the door, and yelped 
out, 

‘Samuel, come here !’ 

The vindictive tone seemed to 
recall to MHector’s recollection 
something he had forgotten. He 
thrust his hand into his pocket, 
and hurried out of the room after 
his father. 

‘Samuel !—Daniel looked at 
Samuel Badger with a truly dia- 
bolical face, and grinding his 
teeth—‘I want the balance of 
that three thousand. It ought to 
have been paid a month ago. I 
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must have it with interest—with 
interest, mind—by to-morrow 
morning, not a minute later than 
twelve.’ 

* But, Daniel,’ Samuel pleaded, 
‘the land is not worth the 
money.’ 

‘Not another word ! 
cried savagely. ‘The money at 
twelve. There, at least, 1 have 
you—you and your virago in- 
side.’ 

‘Had you not better take the 
land back, Mr. Ruddock? said 
Hector civilly. ‘ Return the pur- 
chase-money, and let my father 
return the land.’ 

‘ Beetlehead !’ Daniel called out. 
‘What! are you thrusting your 
nose into our business? Mind 
your own !’ 

‘Then you will not let father 
have his money back? Hector 
said, disregarding this gentle ad- 
monition. ‘ Have you quite made 
up your mind ? 

‘ Made up my mind! Rather’ 
replied Daniel derisively, and 
with a gleam of comfort as his 
bit of malice became more tan- 
gible. ‘If fools and their money 
are soon parted, wise men are not 
to be expected to bring the two 
together again.’ 

‘ Because, Mr. Ruddock,’ Hec- 
tor continued calmly, ‘just after 
father left this morning, the secre- 
tary of the Tickenham Railway 
called.’ 

Daniel started. 

‘I saw him,’ Hector went on ; 
‘and it seems the Midland Rail- 
way is going to run a line into 
the town, and the terminus is to 
be on what was your land. The 
company offer father five thou- 
sand if he will sell at once and 
give no trouble.’ 

‘What? Daniel said, fairly 
gasping for breath, ‘five thou- 
sand ! 

‘So you see, Mr. Ruddock,’ 
continued Hector quietly, ‘my 


Daniel 

















question was not an unfair one ; 
and if you had said “yes,” and 
restored the purchase-money to 
my father, I can answer for it 
he would have restored the land 
to you.’ 

*I don’t say that, Hector,’ Mr. 
Badger murmured. He was fully 
as much amazed as Daniel. 

‘Yes, you would, father,’ Hec- 
tor rejoined, with mild decisive- 
ness. ‘Then, turning upon Daniel, 
‘ Under present circumstances, Mr. 
Ruddock, you cannot be surprised 
if we say that you shall have your 
money at twelve to-morrow, as 
you required it ; and there trans- 
actions between us end.’ 

Eugene saw the humiliating and 
hopeless case in which they were 
placed. He felt, besides, really 
alarmed lest his father might fall 


down in a fit; for the arm that . 


was in his own trembled convul- 
sively. So, without another word, 
Daniel and Eugene walked out of 
the house ; and it may be safely 
asserted that never before did a 
dandy and a usurer make such an 
exit arm-in arm. 


CHAPTER LXXII, 


IN WHICH DANIEL RUDDOCK COM- 
MENTS UPON FRIENDSHIP. 

Stowty Daniel Ruddock and 
his son walked home. It was 
curious to notice that each had. a 
certain shyness in mentioning the 
catastrophe to the other. To be 
sure, Jerome Dawe had tricked 
Daniel; but had not Daniel all 
his life been trying to trick Je- 
rome Dawe? A certain sense of 
the intrinsic justice of the late 
event, mingled with a decided 
feeling of shame, kept both quiet 
for a quarter of a mile. At last 
Daniel recovered his manhood, 
and faced the matter like one who 


had been ill-used. 
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‘Choused !’ he muttered, in a 
doleful fragment of soliloquy ; 
‘Nicked! Bamboczled! OJercme, 
what a game of thimblerig you 
played! I thought you were a 
fool; you knew I was one. O 
but this is a cut! It will be 
years before I can believe in 
friendship again. Jockeyed! Did- 
died! Bilked 

‘It’s awfully bad treatment, 
you know, father,’ Eugene said 
sympathetically. ‘Of course, we 
have no redress ; but it is awfully 
mean !’ 

‘Mean! cried Daniel; ‘it’s 
robbery! Look here, on an 
average that man has dined with 
me once a week for twenty-five 
years. What with his food and 
his wine, every dinner of that 
sort must have saved him at least 
two-and-six, to say nothing of 
kitchen fire—I put it low, be- 
cause I don’t want to exaggerate. 
Very good. Eight two-and-sixes 
make one pound. There are fifty- 
two weeks in the year. Half-a- 
crown a week makes six pound 
ten perannum. Six pound tena 
year for twenty-five years is—why, 
Eugene, it is a little property ! 
Let us see. Six twenties, a hun- 
dred and twenty; six fives, thirty 
—one hundred and fifty ; and the 
odd ten shillings make twelve 
ten. Total—one hundred and 
sixty-two pounds ten! And, with 
compound interest and judicious 
investment, it would have run up 
to two hundred. So I have made 
him first and last a present of 
two hundred pounds, And there 
was more than that: there were 
incidental expenses—flys here, 
and flys there ; travelling to visit 
him ; little gifts of game, which 
we might just as well have eaten 
ourselves, and saved butcher's 
meat ; to say nothing of the love 
and affection I always showed 
that man. Why, in mere shoe- 
leather it has cost me at least 
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five pounds trudging out to see 
him time after time! And what 
have I got for it? An old snuff- 
box! That is what I shall do 
with his old snuff-box! With 
this Daniel drew out that relic, 
and flung it scornfully over a 
hedge; for they were walking 
along the road towards their own 
house. 

This outburst appeared to re- 
lieve Daniel somewhat, and the 
judicious Eugene did not speak. 
The usurer walked on in siJence 
for a few paces, then he stopped. 

‘Eugene,’ he said, ‘it has just 
struck me that snuff-box is solid 
silver. Would you mind climb- 
ing over the gate and looking for 
it? If it had been plated, I 
would never have touched it 
again.’ 

Beatrice was awaiting them 
with lively curiosity —suspense 
would not be a proper word ; for 
Mrs. Ruddock never doubted that 
Jerome Dawe would leave them 
everything ; but she was dying to 
hear the testamentary scene de- 
scribed. 

‘ Well, Dan!’ she said, smiling. 

‘Devil a sixpence, Bee! he 
called out aloud, and with such a 
face that his wife read an attesta- 
tion of the incredible truth in his 
countenance. 

‘Dan ! she exclaimed. 

‘Don’t tease father, said Eu- 
gene. ‘ The fact is, he has been 
cheated. Old Dawe has left his 
money to the Badgers and the 
Alexanders— share and share 
alike.’ 

‘Nothing to us? Beatrice Rud- 
dock said, unable to credit what 
she heard. ‘O Eugene, there 
must be some mistake !’ 

‘All I have got out of Jerome 
Dawe,’ Daniel said, with delibera- 
tion, to show that he was speaking 
sober fact, ‘is that,’ 

He held up the recovered snuff- 
box. 


‘A snuff-box, Dan? 

‘Yes, a snuff-box! An empty 
snuff-box!’ Daniel Ruddock roared, 
in a renewed fury, and once again 
he flung the relic away—but now 
on the floor. ‘ Worth five-and- 
twenty shillings, perhaps, as old 
silver.’ 

The snuff-box was, however, 
not quite empty; and as it was 
flung upon the floor in this dra- 
matic way, the lid flew open. 
Daniel, Beatrice, and Eugene 
stood in a kind of equilateral tri- 
angle, gazing at each other, wait- 
ing for adjectives of rebuke and 
interjections of indignation to 
utter their wrath. Meanwhile, 
the fine dust of snuff floating in 
the air entered their noses, 

*Confound that snuff! cried 
Daniel. ‘1 am going to sneeze.’ 

‘ Udious stuff !’ exclaimed Bea- 
trice. ‘ How stupid of you! So 
am I,’ 

‘Very unpleasant,’ ejaculated 
Eugene. ‘Snuffing is a hateful 
ha—ha—habit !’ 

And Eugene made the duet a 
trio. 

They looked ridiculous enough 
—and such mean people deserve 
to look ridiculous. Now, under 
some of the greater defects and 
mortifications of life women con- 
duct themselves far more prudent- 
ly than men ; and Beatrice, when 
she had poured out her wrath on 
her false friend, began to consider 
calmly the posture of affairs, The 
result was that she came to her 
husband, and, laying her hand on 
his shoulder, said, 

‘Things might be worse, Dan. 
It is fortunate that we have not 
pressed matters too far with Lucy. 
The best thing now is to let her 
marry Hector.’ 

* Hector won’t have Lucy now 
Daniel called out. ‘Do you 
fancy Hector will have Lucy now? 
O, no! He will look after some 
fine girl, somewhere else. I tell 
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you, Bee, we are done brown all 
round from head to foot ; circum- 
vented in every quarter of the 
compass, north, south, east, and 
west ; made fools of, the whole 
family of us—father, mother, son, 
and daughter. And all,’ Daniel 
added, with another furious look, 
‘all by an old fool that I thought 
could scarcely see the end of his 
own nose !’ 

‘No, Dan, no,’ his wiser wife 
said soothingly. ‘I believe Hector 
and Lucy will stick to each other. 
The girl is really fond of him, and 
I think he is fond of her. We 
must come to some arrangement 
about the land, and make peace 
with Samuel and Sally.’ 

*Q, but have you heard about 
the land? Daniel cried, with 
another flash of dismay in his 
face, as he suddenly recollected 


this last catistrophe. ‘ There 
again! Our goose is cooked 
again! The Midland Railway 


want that very piece, and they 
are going to give Samuel five 
thonsand for it.’ 

*(Q, really, Dan!’ his wife said, 
in sincere sympathy. ‘That is 
provoking.’ 

* Provoking ! Daniel exclaimed, 
‘it’s maddening! Everything 
every single thing has gone dead 
against me, It’s Providence turned 
upside down, Bee.’ 





While this conversation was 
going on, another took place, 
which confirmed Mrs. Ruddock’s 
opinion as to the relations between 
Hector and Lucy. These foolish 
young people had arranged to 
meet after the reading of the will ; 
for Lucy, expecting that her 
father would inherit the property, 
wanted to comfort Hector, and 
assure him that his Lucy would 
be kind, ‘and not forsake him, 
whatever might happen. Hector, 
on his part, felt that there was 
something in the turn of affairs 
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which would be mortifying to 
Lucy ; for, after all, Daniel was 
her father. So Hector met Lucy 
in the street with a face in which 
there appeared no sign of exulta- 
tion. Lucy thought he was de- 
pressed at missing his share of his 
grand-uncle’s fortune. 

‘ Never mind, Hector,’ she said 
consolingly, looking round to see 
if anybody was near before she 
took his hand. ‘ We must wait 
for brighter days. Besides, I 
have got some money, you know. 
I will coax mamma and papa in 
time.’ 

‘My dear girl,’ Hector said, 
* you have not heard. Half uncle’s 
money is left to us, and half to 
the Alexanders.’ 

‘ Hector!’ Lucy cried out, in 
sudden joy. ‘1 am glad. OQ, 
dear boy, how happy. we shall 
be 

There was just one cloud on 
this honest girl’s sky as they 
talked together. 

‘Hector,’ she said: gently, ‘if 
we marry—when we marry— 
don’t think too hardly of papa 
aid mamma. Papa loves money 
so that I believe he cannot help 
it; and mamma is really kind, 
only she thinks so much of gran- 
deur and of “the world.” Try to 
feel kindly about them—for my 
sake.’ 

Hector looked at her seriously. 

‘If you think I can ever feel 
anything but grateful to your 
father and mother,’ he said, ‘ you 
are much mistaken. I owe to 
them the girl I love best in all 
the world.’ 

‘Thank you,’ Lucy murmured, 


with a simple gratitude half 
pretty, half funny. 
Then she looked at him as 


seriously as he had looked at her. 
‘Perhaps we may help them to 
think of better things? 
There was neither hypocrisy 
nor self-righteousness in this whis- 
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per—it was the genuine outcome 
of a girl’s heart, whose new love 
did not quench, but quickened 
her old love. 

These two happy lovers walked 
away side by side. 


CHAPTER LXXIIL 
IN WHICH SALLY BADGER IS MAG- 
NANIMOUS. 


Ir was a great day for Sally 
Badger. She stood in the centre 
of the room, her attitude such as 
would have betitted a victorious 
gladiator. 

‘ Margaret,’ she said, turning to 
her cousin, ‘ in this house you and 
I are mistresses now.’ 

‘Sally,’ Margaret Alexander re- 
plied, regarding her with grave 
approval and speaking with 
warmth, ‘ you are an honourable 
woman, It is to you I owe this 
good fortune.’ 

‘No compliments,’ Sally an- 
swered, with exulting eyes. * But 
tell me, Margaret—you talk about 
contentment and trusting in Pro- 
vidence, and I have not a word 
to say against either—but are 
you not happier to-day for this 
money ? 

*I am, Mrs. Alexander re- 
plied. * 

‘And what says Sholto? Sally 
Badger asked, turning good- 
humouredly upon him. ‘The 
boy has not spoken a word.’ 

‘I am glad,’ he answered, ‘ for 
mother’s sake.’ 

The heart lay dead in his 
breast. Money was nothing to 
him. 

‘Poor old uncle Jerome!’ cried 
Sally. ‘He has made us both 
very happy. We must never for- 
get him.’ 

At this point Samuel Badger 
and his son came back into the 
room. So elastic was Samuel's 


tread, and so triumphant his smile, 
and so victorious his whole de- 
meanour, that Sally remarked 
upon it. 

‘Sammy, you step about like a 
soldier !’ 

‘Well, my love,’ he replied, 
not ill pleased, ‘I feel, you know, 
a little —well, a little elevated, 
Sally. I have been thinking 
whether anything I ever said to 
Jerome could have worked upon 
his mind. I believe Jerome had 
a high opinion of me, in a quiet 
way.’ 

‘Perhaps so, Sammy,’ his wife 
answered, humouring him in the 
excess of her own satisfaction. 
‘If so, think how nicely you have 
made up for my three thousand 
pounds, which you flung into the 
river.’ 

‘Three thousand pounds! ex- 
claimed Samuel, breaking first 
into a smile and then into a laugh. 
‘Three thousand pounds! Flung 
into the river! What say you, 
Hector?’ 

Prudent Hector said nothing. 

‘Her three thousand pounds, 
Hector!’ his father continued, 
getting red in the face with de- 
light. ‘Your mother knows all 
about it, does she not? 

‘Now I tell you what it is, 
Sammy,’ Mrs. Badger cried, un- 
able even on this joyful day to 
endure jocosity, ‘1 won't stand 
it!’ 

‘But, Sally, my love, my land 
is worth five thousand pounds 
this morning,’ her husband said, 
growing sober as he announced 
this prodigious fact. ‘A railway 
is coming. A terminus is to be 
built. My land is wanted. I am 
not sure that I will accept five 
thousand. I am master of the 
situation, you see.’ And Mr. Bad- 
ger walked up and down the room 
with great importance. His wife 
followed him with wondering in- 
credulous eyes, 
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‘Sammy! 
of your mind. 

‘ Ask Hector, then,’ he replied, 
waving his hand, and immersed 
in his reflections. ‘I must think 
matters over.’ 

* What does this mean, Hector? 
Mrs. Badger inquired, obeying 
her lord for once. 

‘It is all true,’ Hector replied, 
but not with the air of satisfac- 
tion which might have been ex- 
pected. ‘The railway is to be 
begun,’ 

* Well, I am surprised!’ Sally 
exclaimed, ‘ How very lucky !’ 

‘ The fact is, Sally, my love,’ Mr. 
Badger said, with growing self- 
confidence, ‘ you must remember 
what I told you before. There isa 
stronger vessel, Sally, and there 
is a weaker vessel. Man is the 
stronger vessel, and woman is the 
weaker vessel. That Providence 
has given women a great many 
excellent gifts, I do not deny ; 
but when it comes to business 
and to calculation and to looking 
far ahead, believe me, Sally, though 
I say it, there the stronger vessel 
has the advantage. This is not 
disparaging you, my love; it is 
only putting you where Provi- 
dence wishes.’ 

‘I tell you what it is, Sammy,’ 
retorted Mrs. Badger sharply, 
‘between uncle Jerome’s will, and 
this piece of good luck, your head 
is turned. But whether your head 
is turned or fixed, you sha’n't talk 
about vessels to me. If the rail- 
way does come to Tickenham, no 


You are going out 


thanks to you. You did not 
bring it. You knew nothing of 


it; Vessels, indeed! As if one 
was a tea-cup !’ 

Grave Margaret Alexander hav- 
ing, like many other serious 
people, had g strong sense of the 
ludicrous, found this dialogue too 
overcoming. She pretended busi- 
ness, and hurried out of the room 


with Sholto ; but her cousin was 
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quick enough to notice the twinkle 
in her eyes, and for once the iron 
Sally was touched with sympa- 
thy, and, recognising the ludicrous 
side of the whole affair, she sat 
down and laughed until the tears 
ran over her cheeks. 

‘ Never mind, Sammy,’ she said 
at last, wiping her eyes; ‘ you 
shall be the strong vessel and I 
the weak one for ever and a day.’ 

‘Mother,’ Hector said, coming 
quietly to her side, ‘I want a word 
with you and father.’ 

They looked at him and waited 
for what he had to say. 

‘You know,’ Hector said, tak- 
ing his mother’s hand, ‘that. for 
a long time I have been in love 
with Lucy Ruddock ; and she has 
been so kind and so nice all 
through this trouble, so good to 
me and so good to her parents too. 
It would be very miserable for us 
both if the two families were at 
variance.’ 

He paused. 

‘Go on,’ his mother said. 

‘Well,’ continued Hector, with 
hesitation, ‘as old Ruddock has 
been disappointed in uncle Je- 
rome’s will, and as we have got 
so much money, might not father 
give back the land for the three 
thousand pounds, and let Mr. 
Ruddock get the advantage of the 
railway ?” 

* Your father might do so,’ Sally 
replied, looking straight in his 
face. ‘ But Daniel is such an old 
screw, and such an old skinflint, 
and such an old hypocrite, and 
such an old knave, that I say, 
“No.” Lucy will marry you all 
the same.’ 

‘But, mother,’ Hector rejoined, 
‘ marriage is not everything. Re- 
member, when I marry Lucey, 
Daniel Ruddock will be my wife’s 
father.’ 

‘There is truth in that,’ Sally 
said, reflecting. 

She beat the ground with her 
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foot. She rested her chin on her 
hand, and afterwards changed 
hands and rested on the other, 
thinking all the time. Samuel 
Badger looked on, waiting for her 
to give judgment. 

‘You see, mother,’ Hector said, 
reasoning gently, ‘ you are think- 
ing of that hard grasping man. I 


am thinking of the girl who loved * 


me when I was so poor, and has 
been true to me ever since.’ 

‘You are right,’ Sally said, 
nodding her head in vigorous 
approval. ‘You take the proper 
view of it. Sammy, you must 
return the land.’ 

‘But, Hector,’ poor Samuel 
said, remonstrating, ‘and, Sally, 
my love, listen: it is rather hard 
on me, wken I have made this 
great sum by my own foresight, 
and—and by my—well, callit dash ; 
and when you have been telling 
me all my life how little I am 
good for—it is rather hard that I 
should give back my profits.’ 

‘ But see here, Sammy,’ his wife 
replied (with forbearance, how- 
ever, for she felt there was justice 
in what he said), ‘we have 
come in for thirty thousand 
pounds to-day. We have only 
one child, and he has never given 
us an hour’s trouble. He was 
ready just now to have helped us 
in our loss. I think, Sammy, we 
may do what he asks.’ 

‘I should be pleased enough to 
gratify Hector,’ Mr. Badger said. 
‘ Hector, you quite understand I 
should be pleased enough to grati- 
fy you. But I think it is hard 
that I should give up my profits, 
when I got them by my own fore- 
sight and my dash, Sally.’ 

‘ Nevermind theprofits, Sammy,’ 
Mis. Badger said. ‘We will 
credit you with the sum.’ 

‘That is a capital idea, Sally ! 
Mr. Badger replied. ‘ Credit me 
with it. Just so. In our ac- 
counts I shall set it down in black 


and white. Credit Samuel Bad- 
get: By profits of a very remark- 
able speculation, 2000/. Debtor : 
By handsome conduct, 2000/7. 
Balance in hand, Nothing. Then 
it will be quite clear that I am a 
man of business capacity and fore- 
sight, and—and—well, as I said 
before—dash/! But it must be 
down in black and white.’ 

‘Black and white let it be,’ 
Sally cried good - humouredly, 
‘You shall have two thousand 
pounds’ worth of credit for clever- 
ness as long as you live. Now, 
Hector, the land is yours. Go 
and tell Lucy what your father 
says.’ 


CHAPTER LXXIV. 
SORROW THAT IS NOT TURNED 
INTO JOY, 


Wuite the lives of so many of 
those who people this little history 
were thus running out into sun- 
shine, shadow fell where it was 
least expected ; and the shadow 
would not move. Mildred, the 
Golden Girl, doubly golden now, 
was living a mourner’s life. She 
had left Mrs. Badger’s house 
shortly after Violet’s death, and 
since that time she had lived in 
the strictest seclusion. The place 
she chose for a residence was, per- 
haps, remarkable under her cir- 
cumstances, being a private hotel 
in Paddington, where she rented 
a suite of rooms. She indeed al- 
leged as a pretext for this choice 
that London was convenient, since 
she had legal business to transact ; 
but the true reason was that she 
found in London a solitude and a 
retirement which she could not 
easily secure elsewhere. 

Since Violet’s death Mildred 
had never smiled. Terrible as 
that loss appeared in prospect, not 
until it came did Mildred know 
what her bereavement implied. 
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These sisters had passed lives of 
unbroken intercourse and tender- 
ness. Mildred could not recall a 
’ single difference between them. 
She could not remember that 
Violet's face had ever turned upon 
her with any expression except 
confidence and perfect love; and 
it was her one solace now that she 
had never, even for an instant, 
given her darling pain. That re- 
mote charge of her dying mother, 
that she was to watch over little 
Violet, the*thild Mildred had re- 
ceived with an earnestness preterna- 
tural forheryears. Violet had ever 
been her joy and her care. Violet 
had clung to Mildred, and reposed 
in her love with undisturbed con- 
fidence. The girl’s animation 
and archness of character, her 
helplessness, and the sentence 
of death which hung over her 
during her brief life, all threw 
around her a pathetic charm which 
enhanced Mildred’s natural ten- 
derness, and made her love for 
her sister one of the rare affec- 
tions. So long as Violet lived, no 
matter how hopeless her state, the 
world was a world of love to Mil- 
dred. But when Violet was gone, 
with the parting sigh that carried 
her spirit back to God, darkness 
came overall. So slight a thing! 
Only the spark of life quenched 
in one breast; only one figure 
missing in this crowded human 
scene; but it was enough to 
darken Mildred’s future. 

Many girls would have flown 
to excitement and travel for re- 
lief : Mildred preferred sitting by 
herself, watching the unexplained 
life of London hurrying hither 
and thither under her windows. 
Others might have found in devo- 
tion a refuge from this immovable 
sorrow; but Mildred, though by 
no means an irreligious person, 
was not so framed as to turn for 
consolation to supernatural hope. 
Hers was a materialistic temper, 
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not in the philosophical, but in 
the instinctive sense. To her life 
was everything. She might have 
her faith of the copventional kind, 
but as yet this faith had not 
struck into the deeper part of her 
nature. For her the past and the 
future together might be summed 
up in one sentence: once Violet 
had been always with her; now 
Violet was gone for ever! 

As to her feeling for Sholto, 
that had sunk out of sight, and 
she never recalled his image, either 
with hope or regret. Margaret 
Alexander did indeed write often, 
and Mildred was constantly send- 
ing her the choicest presents 
money could buy, for this good 
woman’s kindness to little dying 
Violet was written imperishably in 
her memory. But Mrs. Alexander 
was not able to console Mildred. 
Mrs. Alexander would constantly 
write about the sorrows of life, 
and speak with almost poetic 
warmth of Violet's present feli- 
city. Into these utterances Mil- 
dred could not enter. She was 
far from calling them fanatical, 
or even from raising in her own 
mind any doubts as to their cre- 
dibility ; but somehow such con- 
solations were conveyed in an un- 
known tongue. She found only 
the faintest comfort in them; and 
sometimes they intensified her 
misery. Thus, one Monday morn- 
ing, Mrs. Alexander, writing from 
Tickenham, remarked that she 
had been kept from church last 
evening, and as she sat gazing 
into the fire—so she said—her 
thoughts travelled after little 
Violet. Then the good woman 
went on to say that she had taken 
up her Bible to read such descrip- 
tions as could be found of the 
state of the blessed dead. There 
followed many of those sentences 
which would naturally appear 
under such circumstances; and 
Mrs. Alexander, closing her let- 
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ter, said, ‘I remembered what she 
told us of her dream, where her 
mother came and wiped her tears 
away ; and I thought how much 
the darling girl suffered here, and 
I felt we ought not to wish her 
back. On the other hand, we 
ought to thank God for taking 
her to His eternal glory.’ 

Mildred was sitting alone. She 
read the letter and then laid it on 
the table, shaking her head with 
a rapid motion, as if signifying, 
in the most vehement way, that 
this would not do. Then, with 
her hand clenched, she walked to 
the window, and tried, through 
her blinded eyes, to look out into 
the street, for even in her solitude 
she would not give way, if by any 
means she could conquer her grief. 

Thus wore on the sad days of 
the envied, heart-broken Golden 
Girl. Six months, nine months, 
ten months passed away, until the 
anniversary of Violet’s death was 
at hand. 


CHAPTER LXXV. 
‘WILL you? ‘NO, THANK YOU.’ 

To this girl in her secluded 
sorrow there came a recall to 
comm: n life, or it might be said 
a counter-irritant of a contemp- 
tible kind. None the less was 
its operation salutary. One morn- 
ing, to Mildred’s amazement, Eu- 
gene Ruddock was announced by 
her maid, who admitted this visitor 
for old acquaintance sake, without 
first inquiringif her mistress would 
receive him. A flush came out on 
Mildred’s pale cheek. Eugene saw 
the flush and drew a flattering 
inference, but conducted himself 
with admirable modesty and with 
perfect composure. 

Eugene was dressed far more 
gaily than is usual with young 
Englishmen. His waistcoat was 
one colour, his coat a second, his 


trousers a third, his necktie a 
fourth, and his pocket-handker- 
chief—half of which at least was 
visible—a fifth. For all that, 
there was taste in the suit. Grant- 
ing the bright colours, the effect 
was not vulgar, nor perhaps dis- 
pleasing, to the eye. The gaudi- 
ness was refined, not provincial, 
by no means cockney. At the 
same time these many colours, so 
cleverly assorted, showed that the 
wearer was a man wholly given 
to study of the art of dress, for 
nothing but care could have saved 
one so caparisoned from a most 
dismal drop into vulgarity. Eu- 
gene looked like some gay bird, 
a bird of paradise, perhaps, and 
he walked across the room with a 
peacock’s egotistic strut ; but he 
did not fill Mildred’s eye, as our 
north-country folk phrase it. No 
doubt one well-dressed bird of 
paradise is admired by another 
well-dressed bird of paradise; but 
a caged eagle, with eyes sadly set 
on the blue deeps of the impossible 
sky, can scarcely be expected to 
appreciate the gold and the crim- 
son and the strut. 

Not a woman reading this 
novel but knows Eugene’s busi- 
ness, Why should I keep you 
in suspense, readers, when you 
are not in suspense? or maintain 
mystery where there is no mys- 
tery? Eugene was coming to 
propose to the Golden Girl. He 
had spent two hours and a quarter 
pranking himself up. This Joseph 
suit had been ordered for the oc- 
casion ; the handkerchief had been 
bought in Bond Street the night 
before ; Eugene’s whole demeanour 
had been thought out; his speech 
was lying ready made and clear 
in his mind, like that of a parlia- 
ment man who has his oratory 
in the bottom of his hat and can- 
not be confounded. 

Mildred was still gazing out of 
the window when he entered. 
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She could not at once clear from 
her face all traces of that sacred 
sorrow. A moment ago she had 
been stretching out her empty 
arms for her lost darling; and 
when she turned her gaze back 
into the room, Eugene Ruddock 
stood before her, with his five 
colours and his dandified airs. 
Nothing was farther from her 
thoughts than love or marriage, 
and yet in an instant she knew 
what his errand was. Probably 
when Adam proposed to Eve she 
perceived a few seconds before 
what he was about. Has one of 
Eve’s daughters ever been asked 
for the treasure of her hand who 
did not, before the words were 
spoken, hear a whisper—a kind 
of echo reversed—which told 
everything? Mildred—mourning 
Mildred—saw Eugene’s purpose 
in his face, and in his strut, and 
in his five-coloured dress, and in 
all and every article of his appear- 
ance and manner. 

If Love’s strategics can be com- 
pared to dancing, such was the 
similitude of Eugene’s manceuvres 
on this memorable morning. To 
enlarge the comparison, imagine 
the feminine heart a fortress—a 
fortress with ramparts framed’ of 
pretty negatives; walls built out 
of coyness, modest hesitation, 
delicacy ; pretty fancies for this, 
not for that; wilful dislikes for 
that, not for this; with blushes 
for banners, smiles for flags of 
truce, sparkling glances and low- 
breathed syllables for armoury : 
how should such a stupendous 
fortress be taken? Surely by the 
strategics which are practised on 
a carpet, in enamelled shoes, to 
the suggestion of a tickled fiddle- 
string. Figuratively speaking, such 
were Eugene’s tactics this morn- 
ing. He .pirouetted, he skipped, 
he advanced most finely. He said 
every pretty thing he could say. 
And at last, when he had got into 
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position, all at once he opened 
fire, and right into the weakest 
place in the fortress he delivered a 
tremendousshot—from his popgun! 

But, alas for fiddlestring and 
popgun warfare! Alas for Eugene! 
The fortress was not framed of 
coyness; it was walled with ada- 
mant. 

‘Eugene,’ Mildred said coldly, 
‘you have made a great mistake ; 
I never cared for you.’ 

‘But, he said, reasoning, ‘ we 
are always pleasant together. You 
can like me after a time, if you 
try. See what good friends we 
are.’ 

‘ Eugene,’ she said again, ‘ it is 
possible to be frieads with people 
when you are not asked to be 
more than friends. If one was 
asked to be more, why, then, one 
might hate the very same person 
—hate him 

‘What do you mean? Sir Fop- 
ling asked, not yet seeing the 
force of this dreadful speech. 
‘I don’t quite follow you.’ 

‘I mean that a person might 
be tolerable as a friend, who 
would be unbearable as a hus- 
band.’ 

‘Cannot for the life of me see 
it.’ 

‘Then I must speak more 
plainly, the Golden Girl said 
sternly. ‘At a distance I like you 
well enough. In a drawing-room 
—on a lawn—for half an hour. 
But as to marrying you—’ 

Mildred could not, in words, 
fill the imaginary gulf. 

‘But,’ he urged, still in his 
complacent way, ‘love will come 
with time.’ 

‘I don’t want love to come,’ 
Mildred said—‘ not love for you!’ 

This reply told. To make a 
long story short, our bird of para- 
dise walked home with ruffled 
plumage, as if the wind of Fate 
was too high for spruce feathers. 
Exit Eugene Ruddock. Good-bye, 
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bird of paradise. Do you want 
to know his future, readers? Eu- 
gene will never marry. He will 
turn more and more into a dandy. 
A green dandy now, he will, with 
the march of time, grow a gray 
dandy. He will always be well 
dressed. He will go through life 
in five or six choice colours. He 
will keep himself speckless as to 
mud, faultless as to fit, tasty as to 
hue, happy in his insect way as 
to temperament. He will pre- 
serve a well-trained palate. He 
will develop an enlightened and 
by no means excessive love for 
wine. Polite, caressing and car- 
essed, dancing ever to the tune of 
fashion and luxury—so Engene 
Ruddock will live and die, ~ And 
let us be sure of our ground before 
we blame him. My dear philo- 
sophic and moral friends, exposi- 
tors of Matter and Spirit, before 
we condemn our little dandy, let 
us know something certainly about 
this earth which we and he to- 
gether tread. 

In a world of tinsel and paste- 
board and peacock-plume —a 
world which vanishes as _irre- 
vocably as the tints on a bubble 
—would Eugene be so much mis- 
taken? Martyrs, confessors, stu- 
dents, labourers one and all, are 
you quite sure you are the people? 
Suppose, I say, Eugene is the wise 
man. He has fitted himself to 


his environment. Is not that the - 


great lesson of modern philosophy? 
’Tis a passing world, my masters. 
Where are the sufferers and pil- 
lars of humanity who flourished 
in past days? Ask where are the 
flames of the candles that were 
blown out a century ago? and 
when you have got an answer, 
come and tell it me. ‘ But Eu- 
gene is ignoble,’ argues Mr. Moral- 
ist. Dear Mr. Moralist, who, may 
I ask, made you a judge of no- 
bility? Or what is your judg- 
ment worth? Good-bye, Engene ! 


In a world of pasteboard and tin- 
sel and peacock-plume, you are 
wiser than the whole bench of 
philosophers, for to-morrow both 
dandy and philosopher die. 


CHAPTER LXXVI. 
A SUNSET, A_ GRAVE, CLASPED 


HANDS, AND THE CLOSE OF THE 
STORY. 


Tat little bit of sting was 
good for Mildred. The whole 
scene roused her to a more healthy 
state of mind. And now a few 
lines will finish her history. 

Violet, shortly before her death, 
put a letter into Mildred’s hands, 
which she bade her not to open for 
two months. This letter, as Mil- 
dred subsequently found, con- 
tained the following curious in- 
struction : upon the anniversary 
of Violet’s death Mildred was to 
visit her grave at the precise hour 
of sunset, and scatter some flowers 
upon it. The request was singu- 
lar, even startling, from the al- 
most legal exactness with which it 
was worded, but of course Mildred 
resolved to obey it implicitly. 
Oni that sad day she set out alone 
for the appointed place. 

Violet’s dust was lying beside 
that of her parents in a seques- 
tered village churchyard about 
fifteen miles from Middleborough, 
and nine or ten from Tickenham. 
It was a lovely spot, embosomed 
in a green hillside, and. from it 
you saw a wide expanse of plea- 
sant landscape. The tender charm 
of an autumnal sunset was, over 
all the land, and stillness and 
peace reigned from sky to sky as 
Mildred, with slow steps, ascended 
the slope to where the little 
church stood with its solemn 
charge of dead sleeping around. 
Lonely the girl felt and dark 
amidst all the light and beauty of 
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the scene; and as at each step 
she saw more and more of the 
glory of the earth and the sun- 
set skies, so surely gloom and sad- 
ness settled upon her soul. 

As she drew near the grave she 
saw a man bending over it in the 
attitude of a mourner. She stop- 
ped, and stood irresolute whether 
to advance or retreat. The 
mourner rose and turned upon 
her. ~Sholto Alexander ! 

It would be hard to say which 
of the two was more startled and 
confused. Surprise and a rush 
of memory sent the blood to Mil- 
dred’s cheeks, and Sholto red- 
dened and hesitated. He soon 
recovered himself so far as to ad- 
vance and greet her, and she man- 
aged to return his salutations. 
But before she knew it a ques- 
tion came from her lips : 

‘Why are you here ? 

The question was too abrupt to 
allow of evasion in the reply, had 
he wished to evade it. 

*I loved her.’ 

Mildred said not a word. 

‘I loved her,’ Sholto went on 
in a broken way, ‘for years and 
years. When I was a boy and 
she a little girl, I loved her. I 
felt all that time that her great 
wealth and my poverty would 
make love hopeless. I thought 
my position was the gulf that 
would divide us. I never thought 
of this J’ 

He looked down on her grave 
and sighed. 

‘Did she love you? Mildred 
asked, speaking in a voice full of 
awe and wonder. 

He shook his head. 

‘Before I told her anything 
about it she was already making 
ready for death. I did not know 
how ill she was. I spoke to her 
one evening in the dusk, not see- 
ing her dying face. But she had 
risen above all earthly love. She 
had begun to hear the music of 
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heaven, and my words—what 
were they in her ears? 

There followed a silence, which 
Mildred broke. 

‘And so you loved my little 
Violet ’ she said, in a voice of 
sorrowful interest, with not the 


faintest note of jealousy. ‘ My 
little Violet !’ 
‘Loved her!’ he repeated ; 


‘her image was before me all my 
life, and now that she is gone it 
is before me still.’ 

Mildred could not keep back 
her tears. All her power of self- 
restraint was not enough, and she 
wept freely and without any con- 
cealment. 

‘I was very poor,’ he went on, 
in his straightforward way. ‘I 
am rich now, at least rich for me. 
I do not want to make any more 
money; and here I have been 
forming resolutions to live for 
those who are in want, in ignor- 
ance, plagued by poverty and by 
disease ; and somewhere, some- 
how, I don’t know where yet, to 
try to raise and comfort the fallen 
and the wretched.’ 

‘But why did you come to- 
night ?’ Mildred asked. 

‘At her desire,’ he replied. 
‘The last time we met she gave 
me a letter, which bade me come 
here on this day and at this hour ; 
and that letter contained another, 
which she desired me to open this 
evening over her grave. The letter 
is here.’ 

He held out a sealed envelope. 

‘My Violet! my love! Mil- 
dred exclaimed, in tender curi- 
osity, ‘O, what has she said? It 
seems like hearing her dear voice 
again.’ 

He broke the seal, and she, 
quite forgetting propriety in the 
sympathy which had so drawn 
them together, read the letter 
line by line as he, wondering, 
read it too, 

‘When you read this, my dar- 
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ling Mildred will be very near 
you. You told me of a gift which 
had saved you from ruin, which 
you thought was mine. It was 
not my gift; it was not my 
thought ; it came from my darling, 
darling Mildred.’ 

‘When did yon tell Violet of 
the gift? Mildred asked, breath- 
less with wonder. 

‘ That first night,’ he answered 
—‘ that night when I told her all.’ 

Side by side these two stood, 
drawn together by love and fate, 
but so amazed at what each had 
read, and by their own situation, 
that for a long time neither moved 
orspoke. Her dress was touching 
his arm, her hand held the lettér 
with his; both their cheeks were 
pale with the same agitation, 
their hearts were beating in time ; 
a@ common sorrow dimmed their 
eyes. 

But it was he who should 
break the silence. 

‘ Mildred,’ he said, with all the 
grief still in his voice, and yet 
with something of reverence too, 
as he turned upon her, ‘I never 
suspected this. You did save me 
from sin and shame, and from 


an early.grave. You saved my 
mother from a broken heart. 
You saved me to tell Violet I 
loved her. You. saved me to 
kneel here to-night, where I have 
asked God to help me to be good 
and to do good. You saved me 
to stand above the dust of this 
angel-girl, and to feel that there 
is an eternal Purity, an eternal 
Love, and an eternal Home some- 
where. May I take your hand? 
May I tell you what you have 
done for me ? 

His face was full of honour and 
virtue and the glory of early 
manhood, and his eyes were wet 
with tears. She returned his 
gaze with another, which was big 
with unutterable emotion. 

‘May I take your hand? he 
whispered again. 

For answer she put it into his. 
Their eyes met again in deeper 
meeting. Yielding to his scarcely 
conscious drawing, her head de- 
clined upon his breast, the other 
hand sank at her side, and the 
flowers she held disengaged them- 
selves, and, as of their own will, 
fell down, and silently strewed 
her sister’s grave. 


THE END. 

















FROM RECRUIT TO SERGEANT IN A CRACK 


CAVALRY CORPS. 


——_@——_—_ 


In these days of competition for 
commissions in the army many 
young men, gentlemen by both 
birth and position, who have 
failed to pass the stiff examina- 
tions prescribed, enter the ranks 
with the very creditable deter- 
mination of winning the grade of 
officer by toiling through the 
lower degrees of the service ; and 
as Government rather encourages 
than disapproves of the plan, we 
are disposed to think that a brief 
description of the early military 
life of a soldier—peer or peasant, 
it makes no difference—will be 
interesting to our readers. We 
therefore give it as gathered from 
the personal narrative of a young 
non-commissioned officer present 
as such in one of our best cavalry 
regiments : 


I am the son of a retired 
officer. Ill-luck, conjoined with 
a set of unusually hard examina- 
tion-papers, prevented me from 
wriggling into the service, even 
through the open sesame of a 
commission I then held in the 
militia. I could not ‘ qualify,’ 
and consequently was ‘spun.’ 
I had too much pride to go back 
to my home, and face relations 
and friends; so I walked down to 
Westminster instead, saw a smart- 
looking recruiting-sergeant of Hus- 
sars loitering about, conceived a 
fancy for him, as apparently he did 
for me, as a probable ‘ good form’ 
of recruit, and ‘took the shil- 
ling ’—metaphorically, at least ; 
for in these days the shilling of 
yore is not given upon enlistment. 
After this I was medically ex- 
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amined, then attested, and then 
appeared before the officer com- 
manding the home district ; and 
these formalities gone through, 
behold me a full private, in a 
regiment I elect to call ‘ The 
Incomparable Hussars.’ 

For half a week I knocked 
about London; then off I went to 
the head-quarters of the corps in 
company with a batch of other 
embryo soldiers, all, of course, in 
plain clothes, more or less shabby 
—generally more than less, and 
none of them over-clean. It 
seemed really to be the res an- 
gusta domi, and not the love of 
military glory, which was driving 
these worthies to their 
country. 

Arrived at head-quarters, the 
very first thing done to me, as to 
others, was to remove every thread 
of the civilian’s apparel in which 
I had joined, to put me into a 
white drill-suit, technically called 
slacks, and to present me with 
a cap, christened ‘the Pimlico 
bargee,’ a large, coarse, blue 
worsted, ugly head-gear, no more 
like the small, jaunty, cloth 
laced one I was destined ulti- 
mately to wear, than is a Lincoln 
and Bennett's best silk ‘topper’ 
like a coal-whipper’s sou’-wester. 
In that highly unbecoming Guy 
Fawkes sort of a costume, so 
different in cut and material from 
my tweed and ‘diagonal’ mufti, 
was I marched down forthwith, 
with a squad of my brother novi- 
tiates, to that Gehenna of a loca- 
lity, the barrack - square, where, 
under a drill-sergeant, might I 
presently have been seen, learn- 

xx 


serve 





ing what Dr. Cophagus’s appren- 
tice Timothy would have called 
‘the rudimans’ of the military 
art. How I liked that barrack- 
square! How much in loco pa- 
rentis did I regard that driil-ser- 
geant! How I dwelt upon the 
music of his voice, as he sang out 
the words of command, ‘ One— 
two — forward! Left — right ! 
left — right! How I loved the 
pride, pomp, and circumstance of 
these glorious precincts! (N.B. 
This is ‘sarcastik,’ as Artemus 
Ward has it.) However, my for- 
mer drilling in the militia served 
me in good stead up to a certain 
point, and I soon wriggled out of 
Sergeant Sabretache’s hands. 

Meantime, being only. an un- 
fortunate ‘rookey’—dragoon Eng- 
lish for recruit—my lines were 
not cast in pleasant places, I can 
assure you; and in every fatigue 
in which my troop was concerned, 
there certainly was I. It is not 
an agreeable occupation carrying 
coals, nor is it consistent with 
one’s ideas of the dolce far niente 
clearing the snow from the stable- 
yards; yet nevertheless many a 
time and oft have I been occupied 
in both of these works. Convey- 
ing sacks of corn, too, to the 
stables themselves is not by any 
means a task a man would assign 
to himself as a labour of love; 
quite the contrary, as each sack 
contains the ration corn of six- 
teen horses, and weighs exactly 
1601b. But strong or weak, thin 
or stout, it has to be done; and, 
as a rule, ‘rookey’ is the indivi- 
dual to do it, the old campaigner 
shirking the duty as much as he 
can. 

A month or so past, my uni- 
form completed, the eventful day 
arrived when I was to cast away 
‘slacks’ for ever, and to appear 
in tunic, pants, jack-boots, &c., at 
the orderly-room for the examina- 
tion and approval of the colonel 
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of the corps. To that office I was 
marched, and there underwent as 
much scrutiny as to the fit of the 
garments as would a lovely young 
débutante be subjected to by 
mamma and sisters ere she went 
forth to manslaughter at her first 
ball. Our commanding officer, 
distinguished warrior as he is, 
has a most fastidious taste for the 
smartness of his men; and if 
‘bagginess’ or misfits of clothes 
occur, woe betide the regimental 
tailors! My tout ensemble having 
been pronounced satisfactory— 
nay, even creditable—to the In- 
comparables, my kit was ordered 
to be marked with a number; 
and scarcely had I been marched 
back to the barrack-room of 
the troop to which I was ap- 
pointed, when the orderly sergeant 
of it walks up to me, and says, 
‘No. 1450, Private Newman, at- 
tend riding-school to-morrow, and 
ride troop-horse 29’—a most 
vicious mare. 

Now, as I had been accustomed 
to horses from my very childhood, 
this opening-day of riding-school 
—the pet bogey ofa young cavalry 
soldier, who perhaps, until his 
first lesson in the manége, has 
never been mounted before—was 
for me more enjoyable than other- 
wise ; and I know that I did not 
exhibit either to Mr. Whipper, 
the riding-master, or to the rough- 
riders, that ‘too too utterly utter’ 
ridiculous figure which recruits 
are apt to display. No, 29—the 
vicious beast—threw me; that 
goes without saying; it would 
sooner or later have got rid of the 
human portion of its organisation 
had it been a centaur; but I 
stuck long to its back, until a 
peculiar sort of a buck jump. of 
which it was fond, sent me flying, 
and thus gave the opportunity to 
Mr. Whipper for the expression 
of one of his, and I believe of 
one of every other military riding- 











master’s, stock jokes, to wit,‘ Who 
the dickens gave you leave to dis- 
mount, sir? To which ben mot 
our rough-riding sergeant-major, 
a ‘hedicated’ man, and given to 
parodies of the Henglish poets, 
replies : 
‘ By too severe a bound, sir; 


Fallen from ’is ‘igh hestate, 
And a sprawling on the ground, sir.’ 


I wish that .I had the ready 
pencil of a Mr. Furniss to give 
you a sketch of a recruit’s début 
in the riding-school ; to show his 
intense awkwardness as to hands, 
legs, and body; his mortal fear 
while in the saddle; his utter 
disgust and shame when he finds 
himself out of it, on the tan. I 
would I could depict the riding- 
master, monarch of all he surveys, 
as, with a long whip in his left 
hand, which he cracks like a 
pistol-shot, his face bearing a 
satanic sort of smile, he is sneer- 
ing at his victim, and is giving 
vent to sentences something like 
this: ‘Well, you are indeed a 
muff, you are! ‘Sit up, sir, sit 
up; or if you can’t sit up, lay 
down inside.’ ‘You've mistaken 
your profession, my man; the 
tailor’s board, and not the regula- 
tion saddle, is your line.’ And 
so on ad infinitum. And, as if 
to add the sum of more to that 
which already hath too much of 
misery and odium, it would have 
pleased me if I could have out- 
lined the rough-riding sergeant- 
major—him of the doggerel—and 
his subordinates, the rough-riders, 
standing at the ends of the school, 
and, as the horses pass in the 
‘ride,’ administering with their 
short whips sly flicks to the ani- 
mals, which, applied to some 
ticklish spot, immediately cause 
them to put into play certain 
well-taught tricks which at once 
dislodge the poor fellow of a 
recruit. I say I wish I could 
have drawn these pictures; but, 
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as I cannot, let me get on with 
my story. 

A couple of months or so have 
elapsed, my equitation abilities 
have been pronounced above the 
average, and I am now what is 
called a first-class recruit, Mr. 
Whipper complimenting me by 
adding ‘a smarter, cleaner, and 
better rider than many of the older 
soldiers of the regiment.’ The 
‘ride’ to which I now belong is 
that officer’s jewel of a one ; in it 
he will put the class through all 
the sorts of fancy movements a 
riding-master revels in, and to it 
he and the colonel and the officers 
will often invite the ladies and 
gentlemen of the neighbourhood. 
I have seen twenty or thirty of 
these looking on and applauding 
the well-executed manceuvres, 
pleasure to them, pain to us. They 
are sitting down cosily, and have 
lunch and flirtation in perspec- 
tive; we are bumped about on 
high-actioned troop-horses, which 
we are bound to dry and clean to 
perfection—and at an unusual 
hour—after the circus-like per- 
formances are over. 

While my riding lessons were 
in progress under the authorities 
I have mentioned, other regi- 
mental functionaries were at me 
and my contemporaries tooth and 
nail, teaching us on the barrack- 
square formation drills on foot, 
carbine, sword, and suchlike ex 
ercises. These functionaries were 
the sergeant-major and the drill- 
sergeants. The former non-com- 
missioned officer is much too great 
a swell to do more than look upon 
the different squads on parade, in 
company with the adjutant ; the 
latter are the officiating person- 
ages, and seem to be elected, not 
only for efficiency, but also from 
being endowed with stentorian 
voices and ready wit. I have 
often seen civilians come inside 
the barrack-gates, to listen and to 
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be amused by the plaisanterie of 
these men. 

I must indeed word-picture one 
of them—Sergeant Farceur, my 
own particular drill- preceptor. 
He is a middle-sized, strong, active, 
well-made handsome man, with a 
moustache the delight of every 
young damsel in the locality. He 
is as upright as a dart, and has 
somewhat of an overplus of that 
‘side’ and swagger the cavalry 
soldier always puts on. Mr. 
Buckmaster could hardly have 
made his uniform better, and how 
he manages to get into those tight 
‘overalls,’ he and his batman 
alone know. Lastly, every one 
gives him kudos for being one of 
the very best drills in the British 
cavalry, and for having the glib 
and ready tongue of sarcastic 
humour. 

So much for the individual; 
now for a taste of his quality. 

The men are drawn up four 
deep for sword-exercise. They 
are at what is called ‘the right 
engage’—not standing up, but in 
the same position they would be 
as if mounted on horseback. The 
word of command is going on, 
‘Cut, guard, point,—one, point,’— 
when suddenly Sergeant Farceur’s 
sharp eye is attracted to a recruit 
in the rear rank, who, being some- 
what older than the rest of the 
young soldiers, is a trifle stiffer in 
the knee-joints than are they. 
Moreover, his face being garnished 
by ahuge pair of bristly moustaches 
—a misfortune in a ‘rookey’— 
gives him an air patriarchal very 
much beyond his actual years. As 
I said before, the drill-sergeant 
spots him, and, in loudest of tunes, 
addresses him somewhat thus: 

‘Down with you, there! sit 
down, you sir—number three in 
the rear rank! Nestor Preadam, 
I mean. Why the dickens are you 
standing bolt upright upon those 
shaky pins of yours, like a foot- 


. 





in a Crack Cavalry Corps. 


soldier, instead of sitting down, 
like the dragoon you will never 
be? And shall I tell you why? 
because you have ’listed a precious 
deal too late in life. Leave the 
service, old man, and send me here 
your grandson to make something 
of. Or “go sick,” and get the 
surgeon to give you a bolus which 
will make you a boy again, just 
the same as the devil in the play 
gave to—to old Faust. And while 
you are about it, have that mous- 
tache of yours, which has been 
sprouting these thirty years, singed 
and cobbler’s-waxed. An eligible 
recruit for us? Why, man, I saw 
you in the Carbineers twenty 
years ago, and you were an old 
man then. Sit down, I say, Me- 
thuselah, or I'll have you in the 
guard-room in two seconds.’ 

After this speech the miser- 
able man tries to do his best, and 
the drill proceeds. But only for 
a moment or two, for Sergeant 
Farceur’s ubiquitous gaze has set- 
tled upon a recruit who is stoop- 
ing. ‘As you were!’ he cries 
out ; ‘Jones, take that hump off 
your back, and send it to the 
cook to be spiced, pickled, and 
exported, as they do the buffalo 
humps in India. We can’t afford 
to have humps in this country. 
Once more.’ The squad does not 
come to the ‘left engage’ as 
quickly as he wishes. His ire is 
kindled, and his tongue again 
loosened. ‘* Dash my buttons! a 
more slovenly movement I never 
saw, and I’ve seen a good many. I 
tell you what—I’ll go down into 
the town, buy a penny box of 
toy-hussars with their swords 
ylued—yes, glued to their hands 
—order them to “left defend,” 
and I'm blowed but they’d do it 
smarter and better! Put some 
quicksilver into your veins, you 
drones, you, and make your swords 
quiver like a haspen leaf—left 
defend’ He is an amusing cha- 
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racter, this gentleman; but the 
worst of it is, we dare not laugh 
either at or with him, for there 
stands the guard-room. 

You would like to know the 
daily routine life of a cavalry re- 
cruit in a crack corps? I'll give 
it to you—pretty hard you will 
say itis. Aeveille at tive a.M. in 
summer, at six in winter. At 
those early hours the trumpets, as 
a matter of form, sound the rouse. 
Advisedly I say matter of form, 
for long before those times the 
orderly sergeant of the troop has 
been round and sounded his 
rouse, so that when the call for 
‘morning stables’ close follows 
upon the reveille, every man is 
ready to answer his name, to file 
into stables, and to commence 
that most unpleasant work— 
cleansing them. When the task 
is performed to the perfect satis- 
faction of the troop sergeant- 
major, a gentleman always cap- 
tious and hard to please, the 
horses are watered and groomed, 
the saddles brushed over, reins 
softened, bits, stirrups, and 
buckles touched up, until they 
look like brightest of silver, and 
the saddles placed upon the 
horses’ backs. Then is heard to 
ring out that prettiest of calls 
*The feed,’ and—happy sound— 
the ‘ Dismiss ;’ the horses are left 
eating, and the men go to break- 
fast. A poor meal at best is this 
déjeuner, consisting of bread and 
a fluid facetiously named tea— 
and plus, for the lucky man who 
has a penny or two in his pocket, 
a red herring, and a dab of butter 
not of the freshest. To the di- 
gestive organs of a young gentle- 
man probably accustomed to his 
French rolls, bacon, eggs, coffee, 
Scotch marmalade, and so on in 
the ‘old house at home,’ this 
barrack breakfast is not luxuri- 
ous. 

One can’t dawdle long, either, 
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or read the Times over this meal, 
simple as it is, for at eight punc- 
tually the trumpets sound * For- 
age ; and the men who have been 
previously told off to carry hay, 
straw, or corn, march to the barvs 
where are present the orderly 
officer and the quartermaster and 
staff to proportion the rations of 
the day to each troop. 

At half. past eight riding-school 
begins, where, on stripped saddle 
with no stirrups, and with the 
rein and bit called a bridoon in 
the horse’s mouth, the recruit is 
taught equitation, according to 
the system laid down for the 
cavalry service. This teaching 
over for the nonce, two other 
lessons follow in rapid succession, 
the one the grooming of his horse, 
the other the cleaning of his sad- 
dle, cito bene et jucunde, as the 
doctors say of the requirements 
of their physic. Now grooming 
a horse ‘ according to regulation’ 
is by no means a facile operation, 
even if the soldier has been a 
groum in civil life, for he is most 
strictly forbidden to use any of 
those adventitious dodges that 
personage has recourse to, and to 
confine his handiwork to elbow- 
grease, brush, and rubber. Groom- 
ing over, the horse inspected by 
the troop sergeant-major, and he 
satisfied, without the shadow of 
a doubt, that neither speck nor 
soil is upon his glossy hide, the 
cleaning of the saddle is gone 
through ; and this also requires 
some considerable apprenticeship 
to do properly. 

By this time, on a servi—dinner 
is ready, or better, in the words 
of Bailey junior of Mrs. Todgers’ 
boarding-house, ‘the wittles is 
hup; and if you care to learn 
the menu, and the manner of 
serving it, listen. 

A deal barrack-table sine a 
table-cloth —that goes without say- 
ing—but though the boards are 





bare they are whiter and cleaner 
than many a table-cloth I have 
sat down to. Each man has his 
own knife and fork and spoon, 
not marked with his name—as 
was the celebrated baccy-box 
Miss Molly presented to her 
fickle sailor love*—but marked 
with his regimental number; his 
plate and pannikin. The dinners 
are portioned out and brought up 
on a large round tin dish. Beef 
is the piece de résistance, and beef 
pie, with a crust the very opposite 
to that which Mr. John Browdie 
declared ‘so loight that you doan’t 
know when it’s in your mooth 
and when it’s gane,’ our favourite 
bonne bouche. Add to this beef, 
potatoes and other vegetables, and 
the dinner is complete. There is 
not much ceremony, and less 
‘grace,’ observed at this meal ; 
the etiquette is ‘to charge,’ that 
is to say pounce, fork in hand, 
upon the biggest portion, and 
to eat it as rapidly as possible. 
Hungry as I was, it often quite 
took away my appetite to see the 
disgusting tiger-like way the men 
clawed and devoured their food. 
More than once ‘my gorge rose 
at it’ and I left my dinner un- 
tasted, but not therefore wasted, 
for a less fastidious comrade sit- 
ting beside me would say, ‘ A- 
going to eat this, Newman? No! 
Then I will; and forthwith his 
fork would be dug into the meat 
and it would disappear. Ugh! 

Dinner done, and no dawdling 
over filberts and Chateau Margot 
either, the trumpet warns for foot- 
drill ; and shortly every man is in 
the ‘yard’ in stable-dress, with 
carbine and sword, and is there 
put through all the exercises with 
both weapons the cavalry soldier 
needs. 

At 3.30 comes ‘adult school,’ 
which those who have obtained 
no certificate of education are 


* ‘Wapping Old Stairs.’ 
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bound to attend, and, under the 
regimental schoolmaster and his 
assistants, be indoctrinated into 
what a worthy alderman of the 
City of London once designated 
as the three R’s of lore: read- 
ing, ’riting, and ’rithmetic. 

At 5 p.m. stables once more ; at 
6, dismiss and tea, at which meal 
—as every morsel of the Govern- 
ment allowance of food has been 
long since consumed—the raven- 
ous appetite of the young and 
hungry soldier has to be appeased 
by provender from his own cater- 
ing ; and it follows that its quan- 
tity, quality, and variety depend 
upon the pence in his pocket. 
sread and-cheese is the ordinary 
fare when the funds are low ; for- 
tunately I used to find a coin for 
atin of potted something or other. 

Now one would imagine that 
after this pretty hard day’s labour 
work was ended, and that the 
soldier had nothing else to do 
but to swell about in well-brushed 
and well-furbished uniform, with 
daintily pipeclayed gloves, bright 
spurs, and a straight whip under 
his arm, the idol of fascinated 
young ladies of the milliner or 
domestic household tribe. At pre- 
sent it is neither the hour, nor is 
he the man, for such recreations. 
There are still the accoutrements 
and appointments to clean, and 
to render them sans tache et sans 
reproche to-morrow, bath-brick, oil, 
burnishers, and pipeclay have to 
be employed for two hours at 
least. This, double double toil 
and trouble over, the dragoon of 
all ranks is at liberty to ‘show’ 
beyond the barrack-gates, and to 
remain out until ten o'clock, or, if 
on pass, later. Then the trumpets 
sound ‘ Last post,’ and it is ques- 
tion of bed. 

No hardship I underwent upon 
first joining ‘ fashed’ me so much 
as ‘bed.’ I had, of course, been 
accustomed to my private sleeping 














apartment neatly, if not elegantly, 
furnished, to my well-stuffed hair 
mattress and pillows, to clean bed- 
linen, to a fairly appointed toilet- 
table, upon which now and again 
a tiny flask of essence might be 
placed. Now I had to share my 
bedroom with twenty-one, others ; 
my couch was a palliasse roughly 
stuffed with knotty straw; my 
coverings were of the coarsest 
linen and wool; my toilet appa- 
ratus next to nil; and as for per- 
fumes, what came to our noses 
was not gathered from those which 
Piesse and Lubin sell, but from 
tobacco, beer, spirits, with more 
than a suspicion of stable aroma. 


* There are a kind of men so loose of soul 
That in their sleep will mutter their 
affairs,’ 


I never realised this truism of 
Shakespeare until 1 became an 
Incomparable and occupied a 
barrack-room. Often, as I lay 
awake, I used to hear comrades 
right, left, and opposite, prate in 
their dreams of things they would 
not have dared to utter in hours 
of vigilance, and more than one 
secret do I know and keep in- 
violate, which would ruin its dis- 
closer, and send him to gaol. At 
last, even the dreamers are quiet ; 
the room, bar certain nasal demon- 
strations of sleep, is still ; and so it 
goes on until the morning dawns, 
and the rouse is sounded. 

One day telleth another with 
us; the same thing is done on 
Monday as on Tuesday, on Tues- 
day as on Wednesday, and so on, 
until comes the Sunday, a day of 
additional labour, in ‘ stables,’ at 
least, for the horses and accoutre- 
ments must get an extra polish 
for the inspection of the com- 
manding officer. ‘hen church 
parade takes place, and that and 
dinner over, the day is ours, to 
all but six men per troop, who 
have to attend evening stables, 
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to shake up bedding, and to feed 
and water the horses. 

The era of my pupilage past, I 
now became a full and accomplish- 
ed private, and as such had Ossa 
upon Pelion heaped on me in the 
shape of attending field-days, re- 
mount riding, regimental drills, 
and a host of other duties, among 
which ‘sentry go,’ i.e. guard- 
mounting, is not the least irksome 
and trying. Picture a delicate 
young gentleman private posted 
on a bleak common between two 
and three o'clock of a cold January 
morning, with the bitterest of 
wintry winds cutting through his 
cloak into the very marrow of his 
bones, this same delicate young 
gentleman private having hitherto 
been accustomed to spend these 
early hours of the morning under 
Witney blankets and a quilted 
counterpane. Picture his misery 
and pity him, pater and mater 
familias. 1 have often been com- 
pelled to accept the situation. 

I had not many months to re- 
main as full private, and one day 
found my tunic and stable-jacket 
adorned with a gold chevron on 
its right sleeve, and my rank that 
of lance-corporal. The second 
stripe was not long following, and 
now I was corporal, and, as such, 
relieved from much of the wear 
and tear of onerous duty. I was 
no longer a beast of burden, to 
bear sacks of corn; I no longer 
carried baskets of Wallsend coal ; 
I no longer, besom in hand, swept 
the barrack-square or cleaned 
stables. I marched a sentry to 
the bleak post on the common 
aforesaid, left him to get bron- 
chitis or rheumatism there, and 
came back to the guard-room, its 
roaring fire,and my pipe. I filled 
the coveted appointment of order- 
ly to the general officer, and got 
thereby many a cosy supper and 
snug flirtation with mademoiselles 
the soubrettes below, while my 
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chief was engaged ditto with their 
young ladies up-stairs.. Once the 
belle of a ball, who had known 
me in my militia days, recognised 
me, called out in utter astonish- 
ment, ‘Papa! Mr. Newman, I 
declare !' and both she and her 
father shook hands openly and 
heartily with me. Those hand- 
shakes gave me a wonderful status 
with both the officers and men of 
the Incomparables, who were quite 
unaware until then of my ante- 
precedents, as our quartermaster 
puts it. 

I have but recently got my 
third gold bar, and am a ser- 
geant—the paradise in the life of 
a cavalry soldier. Iam a swell; 
my uniform is made of better 
cloth, and, for yellow braid, I 
sport cashmere down the sides of 
my overalls, and gold cord and 
lace on my jacket. I don’t 


groom my own horse nor clean 
my own appointments and accou- 
trements ; my batman (servant) 
does that for me. 


I have—the 


god of sleep be thanked !—a sepa- 
rate room to court him in ; a sepa- 
rate mess, where ‘charging’ for 
the biggest portion is against good 
manners ; and other separate in- 
dulgences shared in with my bro- 
ther sergeants, but segregated 
from the ot polloi of the troopers. 
I have responsible duties, but I 
know how and take care to per- 
form them without giving cause 
for even a whisper of dissatisfac- 
tion ; for the ultimate aim of my 
ambition is that commission 
through the ranks which I could 
not obtain through the crammer 
and Burlington House. 

And when it comes—as come 
it will—by sobriety, by honour- 
able conduct, by study, and by 
the strictest and most religious 
performance of my duty—fearing 
God, honouring the king—I shall 
never be ashamed of having been 
a ‘ranker,’ and of having gained 
my step ‘from recruit to sergeant 
in a crack cavalry corps.’ 

















a 


Most of the picturesqueness and 
much of the fidelity of Macaulay’s 
History of England seem to be 
due to the fact that he had made 
himself thoroughly acquainted 
with the inner life of the times 
treated of by means of a diligent 
study of the minor literature of 
those times; that is to say, of 
the various brvadsheets, political 
squibs, street ballads, and the 
like, which historians who regard 
chiefly the ‘dignity of history’ 
are inclined to treat with con; 
tempt. It is hardly too much to 
say that a better idea of England 
may be obtained by the careful 
perusal of these despised docu- 
ments than by the study of many 
ponderous volumes of ordinary 
history. One source of informa- 
tion, often neglected but practi- 
cally inexhaustible, is the old 
parish chest. In many a muni- 
ment-room and vestry lie ancient 
chests containing mouldering docu- 
ments, in which are embedded 
treasures of quaint and curious 
information, to be appropriated 
by the first who is willing to 
bestow upon them a few hours’ 
toil and a moderate amount of 
patience and perseverance. The 
contents of one of these old cof- 
fers form the subject-matter of 
the present paper. The bulk of 
the documents drawn upon are 
the parish accounts furnished by 
the overseers, constables, and 
churchwardens of the parish to 
the Easter vestry. St. Mabyn, the 
parish in questivn, was two hun- 
dred years ago what it is now, a 
purely agricultural parish, and a 
fair specimen of an average Corn- 
ish rural district. 





A PARISH ACCOUNT BOOK. 


date from the 
1620, and continue with 
scarcely a break to the present 


The accounts 
year 


time. For the purpose of my 
paper, however, I will confine 
myself to the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. As might 
be expected, a large number of 
the entries come under the head 
of church expenses; many deal 
with the relief of the poor of the 
parish, and of distressed sailors 
and travellers; others refer to 
‘ briefs,’ asking for money for 
church building and restoration, 
and to redeem Englishmen who 
had been captured by the pirates 
of Algiers. There are also accounts 
of various sums paid to the de- 
stroyers of vermin, and to the 
publicans for the supply of beer 
and spirits at funerals and rejuic- 
ings. Quaint resolutions carried 
at the vestry meetings are re- 
corded, indications of the mode 
of enlisting and maintaining the 
militia are met with, and infor- 
mation respecting the current 
prices of various articles is in- 
directly given. 

One cannot help being struck 
with the fact that the expenditure 
of public money in spirituous 
liquors was exceedingly profuse in 
centuries seventeen and eighteen. 
We shall come to sums disbursed 
at funerals presently. But what 
would be thought of bills like 
these at the present day? ‘ 1667 : 
Paid for the wine at Easter, which 
was 5 gallons, in 20d. per quart, 
Oll. 138,04d. 1670: for 4 quarts 
of Sake at 2s. quart for Whitsun- 
tide, 08s, 00d.; for a great bottel 
to hold ye wine, 00/. Ols. 06d.’ 
(Most of the entries are made with 
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these tedious ciphers, which I 
need not continue.) ‘ Paid for 14 
quarts of Sake for ye Sacriment at 
Easter at 18d. a quart, and for 
bread same time, 3d., ll. 1s, 3d.’ 
1677: Paid for wyne against 
Easter, 17s.; for bread at same 
tyme, 4d” ‘1705: Paid Mr. 
Blight for 20 bottles of wine for 
5 Sacraments, 2/.10s.; bread, 10d.’ 

Wine 17s. and bread 4d.! 14 
quarts of ‘sake’ to three-penny- 
worth of bread! It is hardly pos- 
sible that this prodigious quantity 
of wine could be legitimately used 
at the Communion. One is irre- 
sistibly reminded of Falstaff's 
tavern-bill : 

‘Item : sack, two gallons, 5s. 8d. 
Item, bread, ob.’ ‘O, monstrous!’ 
to adopt Shakespeare ; ‘ but three- 
pennyworth of bread to this in- 
tolerable deal of sack !’ 

Clerical ‘ vestments’ were ex- 
pensive articles in those days. 
‘1677: Paid Joane Roberts for 
mending the old surples, ivs. vid.’ 
‘1703: Paid for 13 yards of hol- 
land att 4s. 6d. to make a sur- 
plice, 3/. 0s. 9d.; for thread and 
making the surplice, 10s.” A 
surplice now costs about a guinea. 

In 1634 these entries occur. ‘To 
making a new Pulpit, 9/. 5s. Od. ; 
ye Painter for painting ye pulpit, 
5s.’ A hundred years later a 
Boanerges appears to have occu- 
pied this pulpit. How the pulpit 
itself stood his sledgehammer 
blows I know not, but the pulpit, 
Bible, and cushion suffered sadly. 
£1725: the Taylor for mending 
the Pulpitt cussion, 6d.’ In 1735 
4s. more was paid for the same 
purpose, ‘1742: Paid Taylor 
Hambly for mending ye pulpitt 
cloth, 8d.’ Other entries occur 
dated 1744, 1745, and 1746. In 
1749 the Bible also suffered. 
‘Paid Henry Hamley for mend- 
ing ye Communion-cloth and ye 
Church Bible, ls” In 1752 the 
Bible had again to be repaired, in 
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1756 the prayer-book, and in 1761 
the ‘pulpit pellow.’ Notwith- 
standing his unfortunate propen- 
sity to beat the ‘pulpit drum 
ecclesiastick” the Reverend Mr. 
Peters is described as ‘a very 
worthy, good, and great man.’ 
He had the temerity to enter into 
a theological controversy with Dr. 
Warburton, Dean of Bristol, and 
afterwards Bishop of Gloucester. 

1774 brought a new and more 
gentle rector, Dr. Boscawen ; and 
a new pulpit-cloth, ‘exceeding 
magnifical,’ was purchased. ‘To 
Mr. King for a pulpitt cloth for 
cushion as by Bill, 5/. 98. 6d.; 
feathers to stuff the cushion, 6s. ; 
make the same, 7s. €d.’ The 
damage above mentioned clearly 
did not arise from carelessness in 
keeping these articles. Nor can 
it be alleged that the books were 
old and worn, for both Bible and 
Prayer-book had recently been re- 
bound at a cost respectively of 
10s. and 5s. ; and in 1725 a new 
Bible was purchased, costing, 
with the carriage, 4/. 10s. We 
can imagine Mr. Peter demolish- 
ing the pulpit Bible in his ora- 
torical fervour, but why he re- 
quired a new Prayer-book at such 
short intervals it is difficult to 
understand. In 1714 a new one 
was provided at a cost of 14s. ; 
this lasted until 1730, five years 
from the reverend gentleman’s 
advent. During his incumbency 
no less than five new Prayer-books 
had to be provided at the parish 
charges. 

‘One hower glass’ was bought 
in 1677, and another in 1682, 
costing respectively ls. and 10d., 
probably for the preacher to gauge 
the length of his sermon. 

The tower and bells gave occa- 
sion for many entries. ‘1677: 
Paid for eleven pounds of hempe, 
to make a bell-rope, 3s. 8d. ; for 
making the bell-rope, 1s. 4d. ; for 
the beer to those who helped the 
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great beam into the tower, ls. 6d. ; 
for mending the clapper of the 
little bel], 2s. 6d. ‘1687: Paid 
to the smyth for mending the 
clapper of the great bell, 4s.; ye 
expenses when ye Bargain was 
made for poynting the Tower, 
3s, 8d.’ This, no doubt, was 
what is known as ‘ wetting the 
bargain.’ ‘1682: Paid for one 
pound of mord to anoint the bells, 
8d.’ This at first sight suggests 
the ceremony of ‘blessing the 
bells,’ but probably means simply 
that a pound of fat was used to 
grease the pivots of the bells. 
‘1715: Paid Thos. Pinch for 
Pointing the tower, 47. 5s.’ This 
was for labour alone, and was 
certainly not exorbitant, the tower 
measuring nearly ninety feet from, 
the ground to the parapet. The 
pinnacles, which are: of granite, 
were added to the tower in 1736, 
ata cost of 15/. They measure 
each twelve feet from the parapet. 

The régime of the Rev. Mr. 
Peters was marked by something 
besides dilapidated Bibles and 
‘pulpit cussions’—a choir was 
formed, as it appears, for the first 
time. In 1728 Mr. Smith was 
paid ‘for teaching the parish- 
ioners to sing, 7/. 7s.;’ and in the 
following year ‘singing seats’ were 
erected at a cost of 12/. 12s, In 
1761 these ‘singing seats’ were 
*barr’d and bann’d’ to the com- 
mon people: ‘Paid the smith’s 
bill for the spikes of the singing 
seats, 7s. 24d.’ John Arthur suc- 
ceeded Mr. Smith in ‘teching 
the singing’ in 1780, and was 
paid for twenty-six weeks 3/. 18s., 
or 3s. per week. In 1724 Sam- 
son Buscombe was paid 4/, 19s. 4d. 
for ‘ beautifying the church.’ This 
poetical mode of describing white- 
washing and painting is, I think, 
much to be commended. In 1757 
the church was ‘ beautifyed’ in 
another sense by John Best, who 
wrote ‘nineteen sentences in St. 
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Mabyn Church at five shillings 
a sentence.’ In 1715 the black- 
smith mended the church ‘kay’ 
at acost of ls. This ‘kay,’ which 
still does duty, is a ponderous 
piece of iron strongly suggestive 
of an ancient war-club. 

About 1725 the roof of the 
church appears to have been in 
an unsatisfactory state, and entries, 
such as the following, are very 
frequent: ‘Paid John Hamley 
for two days’ wo:k after ye storm, 
and for 9 sheaves of read, 2s. 6d. ; 
for brandy while they were about 
ye same, ls.’ The ‘sheaves of 
read’ were used, it seems, to tem- 
porarily fill the holes in the slate 
roof. In the same year lJ. 7s. 
was ‘ paid to Edwards for mend- 
ing the church hay hedge.’ ‘ Hay ’ 
is usually explained as ‘ hedge,’ 
but Cornish usage applies it to 
the churchyard itself. For ex- 
ample, a persun is sometimes de- 
scribed as having ‘a church hay 
cough’ —that is, a cough which 
forebodes a fatal termination. 

The clerk’s doings occasioned 
some discussion at the Easter ves- 
try of 1734, and a resolution to 
this effect was carried: ‘It is 
agreed to add 15s. for the time 
being to the Clarke’s salary, Pro- 
vided Hee doth not goe to the In- 
habitants Houses as formerly att 
Christmas and Easter.’ His pre- 
vious salary was 1/. 10s. 

Here I may mention that some 
time before 1620 a very ingenious 
mode of defraying the parish ex- 
penses was devised. The farmers 
gave one or more sheep or lambs, 
according to the extent of their 
holding, and with these sheep a 
parish flock was formed, the profit 
arising from the sheep and wool 
being applied to ease the burden 
of the rates. There being no 
parish land in St. Mabyn, the 
sheep were distributed among the 
various farms according to their 
rateable value, and the keep of the 
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sheep was accepted in lieu ofmoney 
payments. In cases where the rate 
paid did not amount to the keep 
of a sheep the difference was paid 
to the farmer. In 1663 ‘a list 
of the names of the Parishioners 
who gave sheep and lambs for 
setting of a stock for defraying of 
church rates and other necessary 
charges belonging to the said 
parish, and as the said sheep 
now stand placed,’ is given, the 
total being 37 ewes and 22 lambs 
distributed among 23 persons. 
Six was the greatest number al- 
loted to one farm. The church- 
wardens bought sheep to keep up 
the flock as occasion served. For 
example, in 1631 they paid ‘for 
three yowes bought at St. Mar- 
ten’s fayre, 15s. 3d.’ The church- 
wardens’ expenses at ‘ye same 
fayre’ are set down at 3s. The 
parish sheep had of course to be 
carefully marked in order to iden- 
tify them, and this entailed yearly 
expenses of this kind: ‘ Paid for 
pitch, tar, and tallow for signeing 
ye Parish sheepe, 7s. 5d. To the 
sheering, and for pitch and tallow 
and wood, 7s. 1d.’ 

The entries under the head of 
relief may be divided into those 
relating to the poor of the parish, 
those dealing with relief to travel- 
lers, and subscriptions to ‘ briefs.’ 
Two things are very noticeable: 


the great liberality of the officials © 


who administered relief, and the 
large sums spent by the parish in 
spirituous liquors. I gave some 
entries on a preceding page show- 
ing the large quantities osten- 
sibly used for holy communion ; 
the following will show that the 
same lavish system prevailed in 
providing for the sick poor and 
for funerals, in making bargains 
and in treating workmen. Eng- 
land still spends annually an ap- 
palling sum in intoxicating liquors, 
but happily the indiscriminate 
drinking of the last two centu- 
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ries now no longer prevails, At 
all events the cost has not to be 
defrayed out of the public purse. 

It would be interesting to know 
what kind of reception a man 
would now have of the guardians 
of the poor who applied to them 
for relief because his house had 
been burnt or his pig had died an 
unnatural death. In 1622 ‘ Mat- 
thewe Pawley received.6s. towards 
the burninge of the house at Long- 
stone ; and in 1661 John Lam- 
bert was paid 1s, 6d. from the 
parish funds ‘for losse of his 
pigge.’ 

Beside the weekly allowance, 
the parish provided most of, if 
not all, the clothes needed by the 
recipients of ‘parish pay.’ Even 
materials for repairs were doled 
out by the authorities, Take 
Humfry Martin for an ex- 
ample. In 1665 he received ‘ for 
his weekly reliefe for 35 weeks, 
ls. 2d. ; and for 15 weeks, 1s. 4d. 
—O03l. 00s. 10d.; while there 
was paid ‘for a shurt for him, 
OG/. 02s. 05d. ;? ‘for a payer of 
showes,’ 2s. 6d.; and for his 
‘ howse-rent,’ 6s. For a woman 
casually alluded to as ‘Old 
Megz’ there was paid, ‘for a 
smocke for her,’ 2s. 11d. ; ‘ howse- 
rent,’ 3s. 9d.; ‘shrowd,’ 48. 3d. ; 
‘for shrowding and washing of 
her,’ 1s. 

On the death of a pauper his 
or her furniture was sold for the 
benefit of the parish, and the 
clothes distributed among the 
deceased’s brethren in distress. 
The following elaborate statement 
was presented in 1679 respecting 
Honor Simons and her effects. 
* Paid for her burial: 14 yards of 
flanning and the beadsman, and 
for beer to them that carried her, 
and the clark for the certificate, 
7s. 6d. An account of Honor 
Simons’ “goods: one bedstead, 
one coffer, one -boxe, one feather 
bolster, one feather pillow, three 
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puter dishes, sold to Regnold 
Hamley for 1/. 0s. Od. ; one chest 
to Slogett, 4s.; one little pane 
[pan], ls. 6d. Honor Simons’ 
cloaths distributed : to John Mar- 
tian one ruge, Thomas Downing 
one wastecoat, Edward Northey 
one shirt and some old ruges.’ 
In 1743 the officials became still 
more circumstantial. ‘Paid for 
a peddycoat for ye girl, ls. 3d. ; 
for coat, wastecoat, and britches 
for ye boy, 6s. 3d.; canvas for 
mending Jane Prior’s stays, 34d. ; 
for a pare of showes for Phillippa 
Philip, 3s. 3¢. Paid for two old 
blankets, 1s. 6d. ; for watching, 2s. 
Lickor and candles, 1s. 6d. ; lickor 
and tobacko for the watcher, 1s.’ 

This bill for ‘ lickor’ was mode- 


rate compared with some later, 


ones. In 1765 there was paid for 
Elizabeth Prior ‘in liquor for her 
funeral, 3s. 7}d. ; for setting her 
forth and affedavy, 3s. ;’ while in 
1772 Stephen Kendall cost ‘ for 
liquor in sickness and funeral, 
5s. 104d. ;’ and there was paid in 
the same year ‘for five quarts of 
Brandy for An Prior in sickness 
and funeral, 94. 2d.; a pound of 
wool for setting her forth, 1s.’ 
Whether 4An Prior’ herself drank 
a large proportion of the five 
quarts of brandy is- somewhat 
doubtful. The ‘affedavy’ men- 
tioned above was the oath taken 
before a magistrate that the per- 
son had deceased by one present 
at the death. A pound of wool 
was the usual quantity allowed 
for ‘laying out’ the body. 

Fowls and ‘fisick’ were both 
sold at more reasonable rates in the 
year of grace 1765 than at present. 
‘ Paid for fisick for Mary Hendy, 
6d.; for a fowl for her when sick, 
6d.’ 

The number of travellers who 
needed, or at least obtained, relief 
was very large. Many of them, 
as the entries show. possessed cer- 
tificates from justices of the peace, 
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permitting them to ask for relief. 
I will give some examples, ‘1639: 
Paid to a woman for loss by sea, 
ls.’ ‘1674: toa poor Travellour, 
6d. ; to John Wade, who had loss 
by sea and fire, ls.; to Howell 
Floyd and two other seamen, Ls. ; 
to a poor young man, 6d. ; to two 
poor gentlewomen, ls.’ ‘1677: 
June 15, to three travelliers that 
were poor, 8d.; Oct. 23, to a 
master of a vessel that suffered 
wrack and had a certificate under 
Justice Prideaux and Justice 
Jones, 1s.’ ‘1679: Constable’s 
Bill, for carrying two lame travel- 
lers with a horse and man to the 
next parish, ls.’ ‘1681: Paid 
to poore distressed travellers cast 
away by sea, Aug. 4, 6d. Dis- 
bursed to 18 seamen, women, 
and children, cast away at Mara- 
zion goeinge to Westchester, hav- 
ing a pass from several justices, 
ls. 6d.’ ‘1696: Paid one youth 
and two children on his back, 1s.’ 
Seventy-five years later a new 
generation of ‘ guardians of the 
poor’ arose, as the following reso- 
lution, agreed to by the wiseacres 
of the parish in vestry assembled, 
testifies. ‘1769: March 22. Mem. 
That it is agreed upon by Mr. 
Peters, Rector, and the rest of the 
parish of St. Mabyn, that no 
churchwardens of the sd. parish 
shall give any money to any vag- 
rants whatsoever for the time to 
come upon the parish count.’ 

A favourite mode of raising 
money was by ‘briefs.’ For ex- 
ample, in 1621 there was paid 
‘fur a briefe which was redd in 
the church yard xxi. March for 
two Scotts men, 2s. ; and in 1670 
there was ‘ Collected for Nicholas 
Fowler, a Kentishman who had 
his house burnt, had a Pattent 
under the Great Seale to collect 
the Westerne Countyes, 3s. 6d.’ 
Under the date 1747 this entry 
occurs: ‘ Reed. ye 11 Sept. from 
the Parish of St. Mabyn Two 
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pounds Three shillings and 8d. for 
The Sufferers by fire at Honiton. 
—Signed, John Haddy.’ 

‘Briefs,’ apparently for church 
building or restoration, came from 
places which must have been quite 
unkaown to the great majority of 
the people of St. Mabyn. I will 
give one as a specimen. 

*The 21 Day of April 1735. 
Received of the Minister and 
Chureh- Wardens of St. Mabin : 


Sa € 

For Monford Church, Brief . 0 0 7 
For Gressingham Chapel,, .. 8} 
For Onniley a 1 10 
For Ealing Church ° 6 
For North Meels Church | a's 7 
For Poutlon . ‘ . 6 
For Cottingham . . 6 
For Machynleth Church . 6 
For Barnwell . : ‘ 5 54 
For Epworth, Brief , : 7 

For All-Saints Church, Wors- 

ter, Brief . ° ° 73 

£012 5 


Per Francis Lycett, Collect.” 

It is. interesting to note Ep- 
worth, Samuel Wesley’s church, 
in this list. It must be confessed 
that its grant was not a very 
liberal one. Compared, how- 
ever, with Pryors Salford and 
Rostherne Church in a brief of 
1745 it was quite munificent, 
These churches were presented 
respectively with the handsome 
amounts of 14d. and 2d. In the 
reign of Charles II. the pirates of 
Algiers.and Sallee seem to have 
been particularly active, and 
money had often to be raised to 
relieve the families of those who 
were held captive by them, and to 
redeem the captives themselves. 
Three examples will suffice. In 
1670 there was ‘given to Mrs. 
Kaswell and Mrs. Dinah Le- 
strange, the Relicts of Capts. Kas- 
well dnd Lestrange, who were 
taken in the Speedwellandcarryed 
slaves into Turkey, who had a 
certificate under 3 of His Ma- 
jesty’s Justices of Middlesex, and 
to give them assistance in their 
travell towards Market Jew their 
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birthplace, 1s. 6d.’ ‘Collected in 
St. Mabyn Church for the Re- 
demption of John Spry of fowy 
and 2 other Cornishmen out of 
Turkish slavery from Algiers and 
Sally, 14s. 4d’ ‘1681: Dis 
bursed to Captaine John Penrose, 
being taken with the turkes, ls. 
and ‘in the 22nd year of King 
Charles II. collected in the parish 
Church of St. Mabyn towards the 
redemption of the captives in 
Algiers and Sally the sum of 
fourteen shillings and four pence.’ 

A vigorous war was waged 
against all kinds of vermin by 
the parish authorities, a price 
being set on the head of all 
‘ small deer,’ including even hedge- 
hogs. In 1674 there was paid 
to John Stevens, for ‘four Kites’ 
heads, 8d.;’ and ‘ to Steven Men- 
hennick, junyor, for a fitche’s 
head, 2d.’ ‘1682: Paid to Will 
Jory, for two fishes’ head and one 
stotte, 3d.;’ ‘to John Philips, for 
one fisher, one hedge-bore’s [hedge- 
hog’s] head, 4d. ; ‘ for a wild cat’s 
head, 6d.’ ‘1691: John How, for 
one greay, 10d.’ ‘1692: Thos. 
Philip, for 22 hedghogs and one 
fitcher, 3s. 10d.’ ‘1696: Paid to 
Sir John [Molesworth’s] man fox 
head, 6d.’ ‘1709: William, for 
twelve polecats, 2s.; Mr. Silly’s 
boy for a fox head, 2s. 6d.; Ste- 
phen Rundle, for killing badgers, 
2s.’ 1710: Mr. Silly, for a foxes, 
5s.’ ‘1717: John Stevens, for a 
fox, ls.; ditto for a gray, 1s.’ 
‘1731: Paid ye Bill for vermins, 
21. 198. Od.’ 

Many Cornishmen fought gal- 
lantly for the King during the 
great rebellion, but some of them, 
it would seem, would have pre- 
ferred to sit under their own vine 
and fig-tree, if the following en- 
tries have any meaning. In 1645, 
the year in which Naseby was 
lost and won, there was paid ‘ for 
the charge of four imprest soul- 
diers in March last, and of the 
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Guard to keepe them four days 
and four nights at St. Mabyn, 
O1/. 07s. 00d. For the charge of 
putting Luke Matthews to Laun- 
ceston for his Majesty's service, 
by warrant from the High Sher- 
rief in June last, 007. 09s. 00d.’ 

The parish not only furnished 
its quota of men for the militia, 
but also provided the gallant fel- 
lows with powder from the parish 
funds. ‘1664: Paid for five 
pounds and a half of Pouder for 
the souldiers when the went to 
Bodmin, 7s. 7d.’ 

The resolutions adopted at the 
vestry meetings are sometimes ex- 
ceedingly quaint. ‘The 9th day 
of March 1683, the within written 
accompt [ viz. bills of 11s. and 14s. 
for the conveyance of distressed 
travellers to the next parish, pre- 
sented by the constables] was 
taken, and upon consideration we 
did look upon it as not fit m 
equity to be granted; yet we 
agreed that they should have the 
lte 5s., but resolved it shall be 
no president for the future.’ This 
mode of conveying a ceusure while 
granting a money supply may 
well be recommended to some of 
the ultra-economists in our House 
of Commons Ways and Means 
Committees. For example. No- 
tice of motion—Sir Wilfrid Law- 
son : ‘ That the Egyptian War ex- 
penses ought not in equity to be 
granted ; yet we agree that they 
shall have the 4,000,000/., but 
resolve it shall be no “ president ” 
for the future.’ 

In 1746 a resolution was car- 
ried which must have caused some 
little heartburning. ‘31st March : 
That it is agreed between the 
gentlemen and principal inhabi- 
tants of the Parish of St. Mabyn, 
whose names are hereunto sub- 
scribed, that one of them shall 
serve the office of Overseer of the 
Poor, Collector of the Land and 
Window Taxes of the aforesaid 
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Parish yearly, as it comes to their 
turns, and take an ordinary man 
of the sd. parish to serve with 
them, the old officers to nominate 
the new.’ It must have been diffi- 
cult sometimes to decide whether 
a man should be classed as a 
‘gentleman’ or as an ‘ ordinary 
man.’ 

The two following entries are 
perhaps not so irreconcilable as 
they at first sight appear. ‘1767: 
Paid to the Cryer for swearing, 
2s. ‘1787: Paid for a Procli- 
mation against swearing, 1s.’ 

What may be called imperial 
expenses appear in this fashion : 
‘1664: Paid for warning of all 
In Keepers that they should not 
entertain any strangers, unless 
they give account of their Travell, 
ls.’ This suggests The Canter- 
bury Tales or The Tales of a Way- 
side Inn. ‘1747: Paid for three 
papers of Actiparlyment, consearn- 
ing ye Horned Cattle, and a book 
for the fast day, 3s.’ ‘1761: 
Book of Procklimation, 1s.’ 

The entries for 1734 are inter- 
esting, as foreshadowing the pho- 
netic (why not ‘fonetik’?) mode 
of spelling. ‘Paid for a hondard 
lathes [laths] and A hos to dra 
mortar and red [reed] to cofer ye 
church ye sickened storem, 2s, 6d. 
Spent when the masens mad a 
nend of ye work, ls. Paid ye 
Clark his slare [salary] 27. 5s. Od. 
Paid for bred and wain for ye 
Saxkrements, 16 botels, 17. 13s. 0d. 
Paid for new Comen Prar bouck, 
14s.’ North door is spelt ‘noth 
dor,’ night ‘nit,’ rope ‘ rop,’ Eas- 
ter ‘ Estar,’ quarry ‘quare,’ This 
gentleman would have caused 
some astonishment at a spelling- 
bee. Fancy ‘Saxkrements’! 

The ‘ Procklimation’ spoken of 
above was, of course, that of King 
George III. Another entry of 
the same date runs thus: ‘ Ex- 
penses, Coronation Day, in ale 
and firewood, 17s. 3d.’ Master 
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Guido Fawkes is responsible for 
an annual expenditure in ‘ beer 
and candles’ of 5s. 3d. In 1759, 
the news of a naval victory again 
turned the tap of the beer-barrel. 
‘Gave the Ringers on ye news of 
Defeating ye French fleet, 5s.’ 
This, I presume, was the battle of 
Quiberon Bay, in which Admiral 
Hawke attacked by night and 
destroyed the Brest fleet. 

With a miscellaneous list of 
prices I will conclude. In 1620- 
1700 a labourer’s daily wage was 
ls., and a carpenter’s the same, 
A ‘shovell’ cost 1s. 6d., ‘a Quere 
of Paper for to make the booke,’ 
4s.,a ‘Grinding stone’ could be 
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bought for 3s, and a Peck of 
Wheat for 4s. 6d., 500 laths for 
58s. 10d., and 2300 ‘lath nayles’ 
for 3s. Lime was ls. 4d. per 
bushel. At the beginning of the 
next century 4 quarts of ‘cannary’ 
cost 8s.,asieve, 6d., and ‘30 pounde 
of lead,’ 5. Lastly, in 1774, 
there is charged for ‘ Myself and 
2 Horses going to Exeter with 
Philip Couch, 1/.,’ which shows, 
since ‘myself’ and the ‘2 horses’ 
had to journey back again, that 
travelling was as cheap, if not so 
comfortable, in the eighteenth 
century as in the year of grace 


1883. 


JOHN ISABELL. 
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CHAPTER XLIIL 
‘ HOUSED IN A DREAM.’ 


Gérarp and his mother had a 
long talk that night, and the Mar- 
quise at last consented that he 
should go to England, and should 
ask Pauline Mowbray, English 
fashion, to be his wife. They had 
no violent argument ; Madame de 
Maulévrier was gentle with him ; 
she perceived that it was another 
fated disappointment, coming from 
the child whose doings affected 
her most. He would not, or could 
not, last year marry to please het ; 
now he must marry to please him- 
self, and she must give up the 
hope of his companionship, which 
had done much to console her 
before. With all her prejudices, 
she was a reasonable, fair-minded 
woman ; and it was sometimes an 
advantage to her children that, 
with her, duty came before love. 
Fanni’s remark, that Gérard had 
not had much brightness in his 
life, had touched her keenly. 
Here in Paris, as she looked round 
on other young men, she felt that 
it was true; and, arguing from 
this, she discovered that it was now 
her duty to let Gérard please him- 
self. : She was not at all senti- 
mental; she did not pretend to 
like the idea of Pauline Mowbray 
as a daughter-in-law; she asked 
a good, many business-like ques- 
tions about her fortune, and made 
Victor, ask more the next day. 
Gérard was quite unable to answer 
them all. He only knew that 
Miss Mowbray was rich, and that 
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Pauline was to be her heir. Had 
she made her will? -He could 
not say; but Mr. Mowbray had 
told him that she intended to 
give Pauline a thousand a year 
when she married, and this sounded 
satisfactory. 

In the next few days the Mar- 
quise returned alone to Maulé- 
vrier, and Gérard went to. Eng- 
land. He met Mr. Mowbray in 
London, and had a long talk with 
him, which raised his spirits to 
the highest pitch of excitement. 
He would not go down to Sand- 
ridge; it, seemed further from 
Croome; and besides, he did not 
feel inclined just now to face all 
his future brothers and sisters. 
He stayed at his old hotel,, and 
from there he sent a,few lines to 
Miss Mowbray, enclosed in a letter 
from George. Then it was almost 
impossible to wait for her answer. 

But it came by return of post— 
a small note, in Aunt Lucia’s 
delicate, shaky, uncertain hand, 
a most polite little note of wel- 
come. It ended with the delightful 
words ;: ‘ My niece and I will be 
glad to see you.—Yours most sin- 
cerely, Lucia Mowsray.’ 

Mr. Mowbray had talked of 
going down with Gérard, but at 
the last moment he was detained 
by publishing business, and the 
young man went alone. 

All the country was pink with 
apple-blossoms and white with 
may. He gazed out of the car- 
riage-window, and thought—this 
sentimental young Frenchman— 
that England was a beautiful 
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homelike country; it would not 
be difficult to make his first home 
there, among these smiling fields, 
among Pauline’s kind relations. 
‘What days and what sweet 
years’ were now beginning for 
him, whose life a month ago had 
seemed likely to be spent alone ! 
It was all charming, full of love 
and beauty ; yet, in the middle 
of his dreams, he thought of 
Maulévrier, gray and stony and 
silent among its woods, and of his 
little mother, as silent as her 
house, walking in real loneliness 
upon its terraces ; and he half felt 
as if that shadow in the back- 
ground was the one reality after 
all, and as if this cheerful England 
was nothing but an imagination. 
Could he be awake? Was he 
going to Pauline, waiting for him 
behind those green downs yonder ? 
The train stopped at Cleeve Sta- 
tion, which at least was real. 

He had two hours to wait at 
Cleeve. He walked up to the 
Point, and stood there for a long 
time, looking at the sea: in fact, 
he let himself dream and linger 
there almost too long, and had to 
hurry down to the station to catch 
his train. On the way he met 
Mr. Penny, the Vicar, who stared 
at him with surprised recollection, 
and almost stopped; but Gérard 
took off his hat and walked 
quickly on. 

The short journey from Cleeve 
to Croome seemed very long 
that day; but as he drew near 
Croome, and remembered the 
shape of the hills, the fir-groves, 
the high sweep of the upland 
fields against the sky, as he had 
seen it all before in his hopeless 
days, he began more and more to 
realise his happiness, his wonderful 
good fortune, and a wild impa- 
tience came upon him, making it 
almost impossible to sit still like 
other people in the train. 

He was a little surprised, at 
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Croome Station, to find no carriage 
waiting for him; but he left his 
luggage with a porter, who, as 
well as the station-master, looked 
at him rather oddly, and walked 
off towards the Court without a 
moment’s delay. The two men 
stood on the platform, leaning on 
the railings, and gazed after him, 
and talked to each other, as he 
disappeared round the turn of the 
road, 

He walked on, meeting nobody 
but one or two women and chil- 
dren, who stared, and stopped, 
and looked after him as the sta- 
tion men had done; but Gérard, 
with one thought in his mind,did 
not even see them. He knew 
exactly when he would come in 
sight of the Court—at the top of a 
little hill, where the high narrow 
lane ran between old thorn-bushes 
loaded with blossom. There were 
the old red chimneys, the long 
line of roof in the afternoon sun, 
the upper windows with their 
blinds down, the still, homelike 
background of elms, much greener 
than when he saw them before, 
with one black rook now and then 
flapping lazily in and out among 
the branches. The whole picture 
printed itselfon Gérard’s mind in 
a moment, often to be remem- 
bered afterwards. 

He walked on down the hill, 
now losing sight of the Court, till 
he came to the bridge and was 
close upon it. How still it was! 
how old, how peaceful! Not a 
dog barked as the strange foot 
approached the gate; there was 
no sound but the clear and con- 
tinual singing of birds in the gar- 
den, and the gentle splash of the 
river against the moss-grown piers 
of the bridge. The mill was not 
at work ; there was not a sign of 
any human presence about the 
place, and as if even that soft 
May sunshine would be too dis- 
turbing, all the blinds were down. 
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‘ Are they all asleep? the place 
is as silent as Maulévrier,’ thought 
Gérard, as he walked up to the door. 

He pulled the bell rather impa- 
tiently, and then was sorry, for it 
went on ringing and pealing as if 
it would never stop. It seemed 
to make endless echoes in the 
silent house; and before it had 
done, the butler opened the door 
quickly and noiselessly, and stood 
looking at the guest with a pale, 
shocked, almost indignant face. 
Gérard hardly noticed the man’s 
looks at first, but something puz- 
zled him, and he said, with a lit- 
tle haughtiness of manner, ‘ Is 
Miss Mowbray at home? I think 
she expects me.’ 


The butler turned paler still, 


and Gérard now looked at him in 
great surprise. 

*‘O—’ he said, hesitating —‘ yes, 
sir—but—’ speaking with an ef- 
fort, and very low—‘I am sorry to 
say—Miss Mowbray is dead, sir.’ 


CHAPTER XLIV. 


‘YOU MUST BE GONE,’ SAID DEATH; 
‘ THESE WALKS ARE MINE.’ 


Ir was the solemn presence of 
death, then, that lay over Croome 
Court that May afternoon, darken- 
ing its rooms, silencing all its 
pleasant noises. Only the birds 
knew better than to mourn that 
the free bright spirit who had 
loved them had been called for- 
ward into a freer and brighter 
state. And her flowers showed 
no sign of fading ; they bloomed 
as gaily as before, and scented 
her house and garden as sweetly, 
though the tender hand that had 
helped their growing was to touch 
them no more. 

Aunt Lucia was dead. She 
had never had any fear of death, 
and had often wished to die sud- 
denly, to escape the long pain and 
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depression of illness, which indeed 
she dreaded very much. To be 
really old, to lose the quickness 
of her senses and the activity of 
her limbs, to sit in a chair or lie 
in bed day after day, unable to 
move about the house, or to take 
care of her flowers and arrange 
them as she fancied—all this was 
a terror to her; and several times 
that winter, when some rheumatic 
pain or breathlessness had re- 
minded her of the passing of the 
years, she had been quite sad for an 
hour, afraid that this was the 
beginning of a helpless old age. 
She had told Pauline once, that 
many years ago, when she was a 
young woman, a doctor had warn- 
ed her that there was something 
wrong with her heart, that she 
must never hurry or excite or 
exert herself, and that though she 
might outgrow the weakness en- 
tireiy, it was more likely to get 
worse than better. 

‘I hate croaking,’ said Aunt 
Lucia. ‘If one’s tiresome body 
will go wrong, it must, and all 
the doctors in the world can’t 
help it. Ihave never had any- 
thing to do with them since, my 
dear, and you see how well I am. 
About once in ten years I remem- 
ber what he told me, and then I 
hope that, if the thing still exists, 
it;will put an end to me quietly 
some day, without fuss, and with- 
out a long horrid illness.’ 

Pauline was a little shocked, 
and thought this a reckless way 
of talking. Certainly it had not 
in the least prepared her for that 
dreadful morning, when a mo- 
ment’s sharp pain took her dearest 
friend away, without warning, 
without good-bye, leaving indeed 
a desolation behind her. 

They had been talking after 
breakfast in the drawing-room. 
Aunt Lucia was moving in and 
out of the conservatory, watering 
her ferns, trying now aud then to 
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lift a flower-pot which was too 
heavy for her. She was talking 
about Gérard and his visit to her 
that day, when she had been afraid 
to like and admire him as much 
as she wished. 

‘He was very intelligent about 
the trees and flowers and things,’ 
she rambled on, while Pauline sat 
inside the window listening, with 
folded hands and smiling dreamy 
eyes. ‘I think I shall educate 
him into a good gardener. You 
won't object, will you? it is such 
a nice occupation for a man in the 
country. And I don’t suppose he 
will hunt ; at least he doesn’t look 
like it. Excuse me, my dear,’ she 
said, with a small peal of laugh- 
ter. ‘ ladmire him beyond words, 
you know, but one can’t have 
everything. A French Marquis 
can’t be expected to have all the 
accomplishments of Jack Mar- 
ston.’ 

* He rides very well,’ said Paul- 
ine. 

‘No doubt; and after all it 
doesn’t matter. The Mowbrays 
are not a horsey family, nor were 
the Dunstans. Poor Ben cer- 
tainly is not. By the bye, Paul- 
ine, I hope you will always be 
friends with Ben. He is not 
likely to stay at Croome, and I 
don’t fancy he and M. de Mau- 
lévrier will ever have much to say 
to each other; but you must not 
throw him off because of that. 
He has behaved very well; he 
really seemed pleased at my leav- 
ing Croome to you, instead of to 
him.’ 

‘He is very good,’ said Pauline. 
The mention of Ben threw a mo- 
mentary cloud over her happiness ; 
she thought she might have been 
allowed to forget him for that day, 
the day when Gérard was coming. 

‘Yes, he is very good,’ said 
Miss Mowbray. ‘ Nobody knows 
him half as well as I do, and I 
really like him better than any 
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one in the world, except you. 
But I am a stupid old woman to 
talk about him now ; only I hope 
he will marry a nice girl some day, 
and be as happy as he deserves. 
How hot it is! I am tired with 
this watering. Don’t let us forget 
to send the carriage for M. de 
Maulévrier.’ 

‘I ought to have been helping 
you,’ said Pauline penitently. 

*O no, my dear ; you have been 
thinking, and one can’t do two 
things at once,’ said Aunt Lucia, 
with her pretty smile. ‘In your 
present state of mind I could not 
trust you with the watering-pot.’ 

She stepped in at the window, 
and sat down quite wearily in a 
low chair opposite Pauline. For 
a few moments they were both 
silent; then Aunt Lucia said, 
‘ Mr, Johnson will come to-morrow 
afternoon, I expect. You must 
amuse Monsieur Gérard while I 
am talking to him. I hope he 
won't be tiresome—Mr. Johnson, 
Imean. Pauline dear, would you 
call Ray? I feel rather faint.’ 

Pauline started‘ up in sudden 
alarm. Her aunt, very much 
flushed, was sitting upright in her 
chair; as the girl looked she 
made a little exclamation, and 
put her hand to her side. ‘Call 
Ray,’ she said ; ‘ this pain—’ 

Pauline sprang to the bell, rang 
it violently, and then flew out of 
the room, screaming for Ray, who 
hurried: down-stairs at once. Paul- 
ine darted back, the maid follow- 
ing her, and fell on her knees by 
Aunt Lucia’s side, taking her 
hand in hers, but the soft cold 
fingers did not return the pres- 
sure. 

‘What is it, dear? Look up. 
Give her the salts, Ray. O, look! 
she has fainted quite away !’ 

It was not a fainting fit, and 
the maid knew this very well, as 
she tried useless remedies. The 
water was still dripping from the 











ferns, and Aunt Lucia’s face was 
turned towards them, smiling, as 
she*lay back in her chair; her 
‘green children,’ as she called 
them, were the last to profit by 
her love. Poor Pauline, her 
adopted child, first fainting, then 
hysterical, completely overcome 
by the shock, was taken away 
from her and carried up-stairs. 

And so it was that after a morn- 
ing of wild confusion and terror, 
the guest arriving at the Court 
found it solemnly still that after- 
noon. The doctor and the clergy- 
man, Ben’s substitute, had been 
there, and had gone away again ; 
telegrams had been sent to John 
and George Mowbray, to Ben, to 
Mr. Johnson the old family law- 
yer. Ray and the butler had be- 
stirred themselves with sad im- 
portance; everything had been 
done, without any knowledge or 
orders of the poor girl who lay in 
a dark room up-stairs, fallen into 
a feverish sleep after hours of dis- 
tracted sobbing. Her excitement 
had at first been so terrible that 
the doctor had given her an opiate, 
and now she seemed unconscious ; 
the good Ray stole gently into her 
room sometimes, conquering her 
own grief in faithful sympathy. 

* You've a wonderfyl lot of self- 
command, Mrs. Ray,’ said the 
butler, with tears running down 
his face. ‘ Now I think we shall 
never meet with such a mistress 
again.’ 

‘I know that as well as you,’ 
replied Ray. ‘ But I’m just wait- 
ing till that poor child’s mother 
comes. Then I can shut myself 
up and have a good cry.’ 

It was not much wonder that 
these good. creatures forgot the 
French gentleman who was ex- 
pected that day. 

Gérard, most deeply shocked, 
stood a few minutes at the door, 
and heard what particulars the 
butler chose to tell him. 
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‘I suppose,’ he said, hesitating, 
‘I must not ask—Miss Pauline 
Mowbray would not see me ? 

‘I believe, sir, Miss Pauline is 
now asleep,’ said the butler. ‘ The 
doctor gave her a sleeping draught, 
I understand, and gave orders that 
she was not to be disturbed, on 
no account whatsoever.’ 

‘Of course, quite right,’ said 
Gérard. ‘ You expect Mr. Mow- 
bray to-night? When he comes, 
will you tell him that I am stay- 
ing at the hotel in Cleeve? I will 
not come here again till I hear 
from him. Give him my card, if 
you please.’ 

The butler took the card and 
considered it. ‘ Yes, sir,’ he said. 
He knew that the gentleman would 
have to wait some time for his 
train; he now remembered that 
he was coming to stay at the 
Court; it seemed inhospitable not 
to ask him in, at least for a few 
minutes. Who knew that Miss 
Pauline might not be vexed at 
his going away? He looked up 
dubiously at Gérard. 

‘I am very sorry, sir,’ he said, 
‘I am afraid Miss Pauline cannot 
possibly see you. But I will 
inquire, if you wish—’ 

* No, no; on such a day I would 
not disturb her on any account,’ 
said Gérard. ‘Only you will re- 
member to give my message to 
Mr. Mowbray. I will stay at 
Cleeve till I hear from him.’ 

‘ Certainly, sir.’ 

Gérard walked away, leaving 
the Court and Pauline behind 
him. He was extremely shocked ; 
his mind was full of her grief, 
and he also felt a personal regret 
for the bright charming -woman 
who had entertained him sokindly, 
and whose generous hand had given 
him the happiness of his life. But 
of course he was not altogether 
miserable ; the thought of consol- 
ing Pauline had some sweetness 
in it. The delay in seeing her 
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was painful and trying enough, 
and he did not know how he was 
to live through days at Cieeve, 
for he supposed he must not go 
to Croome again till after the fu- 
neral, There certainly was some- 
thing terribly sad in being checked 
by an icy hand on the very thres- 
hold of love and joy ; but after all 
it would not be for long; her 
father, his friend, would not keep 
him away longer than was abso- 
lutely necessary for propricty’s 
sake. 

He went on building castles as 
he walked about the lanes near 
the station waiting for the train. 
He must persuade Pauline to 
marry him as soon as she would, 
as quietly as she liked—perhaps 
that very summer; and then he 
would take her to France, they 
would once more be together at 
Maulévrier ; and then they might 
go next winter to Italy ; and he 
would not bring her back to 
Croome till her painful recollec- 
tions had almost passed away ; 
till she could think of her aunt 
with a tender sweet regret, as the 
kind angel who had given her all, 
and so given them to each other. 

Dreaming such dreams as these, 
Gérard went back to Cleeve, and 
waited there for his letter from 
Mr. Mowbray. 


CHAPTER XLV. 
SUSPENSE. 


Mrs. Mowpray, who came down 
to Croome that night with her hus- 
band, was shocked and frightened 
by the state in which she found 
Pauline. The girl was almost out 
’ of her mind with grief; she hardly 
seemed to know any one, or to 
hear what was said to her, but 
lay sobbing and crying from hour 
to hour, except when utter ex- 
haustion, or the doctor’s sleeping 
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draught, quieted her for a short 
time. Then she lay in a state 
which was more unconsciousness 
than sleep, and was only roused 
to cry and sob and moan again, 
with her face buried in the pil- 
low. Mrs. Mowbray at last gave 
up trying to soothe her, and sat 
beside her silently, full of sad 
thoughts and forebodings. 

The child had no doubt been 
very fond of Aunt Lucia, and that 
sudden death had been a terrible 
shock to her; yet it was not like 
Pauline to give way so utterly, so 
violently ; and Mrs. Mowbray, as 
she watched her, feared and sus- 
pected the truth. This passion of 
Pauline’s was like despair, which 
could not at once be realised as 
its own stony self; the young 
nature was fighting against it, re- 
fusing to believe in it; but it was 
there all the same. 

*O, if only we had never gone 
to France! thought Mrs. Mow- 
bray. ‘ Poor George! but I could 
almost say he deserves it for hav- 
ing brought it on again.’ 

‘ My darling,’ she said to Paul- 
ine, in a quieter moment, ‘ you 
must not grieve so dreadfully. 
She would be so sorry if she could 
see you. Dear Aunt Lucia! she 
always seemed rather to belong to 
the angels, and now she is with 
them, and quite safe; you must 
try to remember that. She loved 
you so; think how you may be 
troubling her with crying like 
this,’ 

‘Ah, yes, she did love me,’ 
sighed Pauline. ‘O, why do such 
dreadful, dreadful things happen ! 

‘We must not be rebellious— 
Mrs. Mowbray began; but she 
said no more then, for she saw it 
was no use talking; the child’s 
grief must have its way; and 
these remarks and consolations 
only sounded foolish. . 

‘Poor dear child ’ the mother 
thought ; ‘but still there is a 
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chance—’ She could not speak to 
Pauline on that subject with her 
aunt lying dead in the next room, 
but she-went down to her hus- 
band, who was wandering discon- 
solately about in the garden 
among the blossoms and the 
nightingales. 

It was now late in the after- 
noon ; they had arrived the night 
before. Mr. Mowbray had been 
busy all the morning writing let- 
ters, receiving and sending tele- 
grams. John was coming down 
for the funeral, so were several 
other relations; Ben Dunstan, of 
course, was coming back from his 
holiday. Nothing had yet been 
heard of Mr. Johnson, who was 
supposed to be away from home ; 
and George Mowbray, though the 
butler had given him Gérard’s 
message, and he had of course 
been thinking of him all the time, 
had not yet said a word about 
seeing him. ; 

The calm of the garden was 
very refreshing to Mrs. Mowbray ; 
she walked up and down with 
George, and told him that she 
had left Pauline a little quieter. 

‘ What do you think ? she said 
anxiously. ‘ Do you really think 
there has not been time—' 

‘How can there have been 
time!’ said her husband. ‘John- 
son has been away ever since she 
made up her mind, and she never 
did anything without him. There 
she was thoroughly business-like. 
Of course she may possibly have 
left some paper, some memoran- 
dum, but nothing the least likely 
to be legal or formal ; and I don’t 
expect even that.’ 

‘She may still have done some- 
thing. I mean, she may have 
done it before.’ 

‘I don’t think so. Better not 
speculate upon it at all.’ 

‘It will be a most dreadful 
misfortune. What are we to do 
with that poor child !’ 
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‘We must take her home and 
comfort her.’ 
‘ Easily said,’ sighed Mrs, Mow- 


bray. ‘And he really has no- 
thing ? 

‘Nothing. It will be impos- 
sible.’ 


‘ What a pity, poor fellow, to 
have brought him from France so 
soon !’ 

*I don’t see that that makes 
much difference. Suppose you 
don’t talk any more on that sub- 
ject. What’s done is done.’ 

‘And what’s not done,’ said 
Mrs. Mowbray, ‘never will be 
done now.’ 

George’s hopelessness seemed 
to her the saddest feature in the 
whole thing, and sent her back to 
Pauline with a heavy heart. If 
there had been a glimpse of light 
anywhere, he would have been 
sure to point it out, and make a 
shining star of it. 

‘Certainly we are most unfor- 
tunate people,’ the poor woman 
thought to herself. ‘ Everything 
we do, everything we plan, turns 
out badly, and I really don't know 
why.’ 

George Mowbray, one may be 
lieve, had never been so unhappy 
in his life. Apart from the great 
grief of losing his aunt, whom he 
loved sincerely, he hated the un- 
deniable fact that a mercenary 
feeling added bitterness to his 
grief. That he, who had never 
flattered himself, for himself, with 
the hope of Aunt Lucia’s inherit- 
ance, should have been fool enough 
to stake Pauline’s happiness upon 
it, should have brought Gérard 
de Maulévrier from France on the 
strength of Aunt Lucia’s inten- 
tions, and thus, in the terrible 
disappointment, should have been 
the means of deceiving both his 
child and her lover, was a state of 
things that seemed almost unbear- 
able. Pauline, of course, knew or 
guessed the worst; but Gérard 
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did not. He was waiting at 
Cleeve, no doubt impatiently, but 
with full confidence in the future, 
How was he to be told that his 
friend had encouraged him too 
soon, too easily! George was 
thoroughly miserable as he paced 
the garden-walks and thought of 
Gérard. He felt as if he could 
not face him. It was a sort of 
comfort that Gérard had said he 
would wait at Cleeve, and not 
come to Croome again. He could 
nut reasonably expect George 
Mowbray to go to Cleeve for a 
few days, at least. 

The next morning came a little 
letter from Gérard, in French, 
very well expressed, withsympathy 
and inquiries for them all. Mr. 
Mowbray, to whom writing was 
always easy, sat down and wrote 
him a rather long answer. He 
wished to prepare the young man’s 
mind for the trouble that was 
coming upon him, and with this 
object he said in his letter: 
‘Thank you for your sympathy in 
our sorrow. It is a great sorrow, 
and one for which we were all 
totally unprepared. Besides being 
a sorrow it is a trial, a trouble, 
which 'l fear may long overshadow 
the lives of some of us. I fear 
that my grief may have something 
of the nature of remorse. Cannot 
you imagine that I may be pun- 
ished very severely for too much 
rashness and confidence, in reckon- 
ing too surely on the future, which 
is so terribly uncertain for us 
all? I am tormented with fears, 
and should they be realised, I 
feel that you, for one, will have 
reason to be angry with me. 
Truly death is an awful experi- 
ence. Coming in this way sud- 
denly, it may be less painful to 
the dying, but it is certainly far 
more so to the survivors. All 
human plans fall to nothing in 
the face of death.’ 

There was more in this strain, 
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and when the letter was gone, 
Mr. Mowbray’s conscience felt 
little lighter. - If the worst came 
to the worst, Gérard could not 
say that no one had tried to pre- 
pare him for it. In a postscript 
Mr. Mowbray added a piece of 
advice which was almost too good 
and reasonable to be taken—that 
Gérard should go back to London, 
and wait there till he heard from 
him. He was very much engaged, 
he said, in sad and painful busi- 
ness, which would probably ex- 
tend itself a few days beyond the 
funeral. He thought under the 
circumstances Gérard would be 
much better in London ; he might 
depend on him for making the 
suspense as short as possible. 

Gérard did not at all under- 
stand the hints conveyed in this 
letter, though they made him 
vaguely uneasy. He supposed it 
was etiquette that Mr. Mowbray 
should speak of nothing but his 
grief—should not even mention 
Pauline’s name. One thing was 
clear to him: it would be‘ easier 
to wait here at Cleeve, in her at- 
mosphere as it were, than among 
the noises of London. ‘ It sur- 
prised him a little that Mr. Mow- 
bray should advise him to go to 
London; did not he know him 
better than that? Was he so im- 
patient, so incapable of sympathy, 
that he could not respect the grief 
of his friends by waiting quietly 
here till they chose to summon 
him? They would no doubt’ go 
to town’ soon ; why should not he 
go up with them? why should he 
be treated now as a stranger, who 
in his own mind and theirs surely 
belonged to them ? 

In his answer to Mr. Mowbray, 
which was very short, he did not 
show any sign of this slightly 
injured feeling, merely saying that 
he did not wish to leave Cleeve, 
and would wait there as patiently 
as he could. 














This was followed by two or 
three days’ silence. The weather 
continued still and sunny ; every 
day was like that day when Gé- 
rard, coming to Croome Court, 
was turned back so sadly from the 
door.: Cleeve at this time of year 
is dressed in flowers ; the orchards 
are rosy in the sunshine; each 
house is hung with clematis or 
Banksia roses; and in sheltered 
nooks of the downs wild flowers 
spring abundantly. It is the 
time for long rambles in one of 
the prettiest corners of England ; 
but Gérard, though the beauty 
soothed his dreamy spirit, lived in 
it with.a kind of vague indiffer- 
ence. He spent most of his time at 
the Point, on the green grass at the 
top of the down, staring out to 
sea, sometimes writing scraps of 
verses in a note-book. Presently 
some distant sound, or his own 
life that was lying dormant, would 
rouse him; and then he started 
and walked up and down, or went 
back to the beach and the quiet 
streets, his repose broken for that 
day. The restlessness that fol- 
lowed was not without pain. 

There are rocks at Cleeve, 
though not very great ones. Be- 
low the irregular houses and gar- 
dens, and the broad green strip of 
grass in front of them—one can- 
not call it a promenade, when 
hardly anybody walks there—a 
rugged rocky wall with many 
points and ledges shelves down to 
the sea. Here and there isa sort 
of path by which children clam- 
ber down to the shore; but the 
tide seldom leaves much sand for 
them, and it seems as if the water 
was generally half-way up these 
rocks. 

One afternoon Gérard had come 
down from the Point, and, soon 
getting tired of walking about the 
beach, had climbed a few yards 
down the rocks, and settled him- 
self on a ledge which could not 
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be seen from above. It had a 
back and arms, making a comfort- 
able chair, and the full western 
sun baked down upon it with so 
much power that Gérard, who 
had been pretending to read, 
presently closed his book and 
his eyes too, and was only 
roused, after a tolerable doze, by 
voices talking above, within a 
yard or two of his head. For 
several minutes this talking was 
only a confused, unintelligible 
sound—the voices were those of 
two men, and sounded grave and 
dry—but presently the familiar 
name of Mowbray struck Gérard’s 
ear. 

‘For my part, I came back by 
the early train. I understood 
that Mrs. Mowbray was there 
with her daughter—the poor girl 
dreadfully knocked up—natural 
that she should be—and I thought 
the fewer people went to the 
house the better. Very nice, all 
the arrangements, flowers and so 
on. I always thought he was a 
man of remarkably good taste, 
A pleasant man, too; don’t you 
think so? 

‘Well, yes,’ said the other, 
with a rather hesitating growl. 
‘He was uncommonly dismal to- 
day.’ 

‘Come, Mr. Johnson, that was 
only natural. His aunt and he 
were great friends. And she was 
a particularly agreeable woman ; 
just the sort of person to be missed 
and mourned sincerely. I must 
say that the world seems a little 
duller, now she is taken from us 
with such terrible suddenness, too. 
Now I should have thought worse 
of him, if he had been cheerful 
to-day.’ 

‘You are a clergyman, my dear 
sir; you take a better view of 
human nature than we lawyers 
do. Our position shows us the 
influence of legacies.’ 

* Come, come, don’t be sardonic,’ 
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said the other; and they both 
laughed. ‘You don't mean to 
say she has left him nothing? he 
went on in a graver tone. ‘ Really ! 
a little disappointment would be 
only natural — misfortunes — and 
a large family.’ 

‘Ah, well, not absolutely no- 
thing. Five thousand, and three 
to his eldest daughter. A few 
smaller legacies to other nephews 
and nieces. They are all disap- 
pointed, between ourselves; but 
I don’t know that they had any 
right to expect more. Her mo- 
ther brought the property into 
their family ; if she had married, 
of course not a shilling would ever 
have came to them. I think she 
has done the right thing; I 
thought so all along. If there 
was a male representative of her 
mother’s family, he would be her 
proper heir. There is one; she 
has made him her heir. Mrs, 
Mowbray said something to me, 
something rather unreasonable, 
about her having changed her in- 
tentions, and even George Mow- 
bray seemed half to expect that 
another would turn up. I don’t 
know what they were thinking of. 
This will was only made last 
autumn.’ 

* Dunstan is her heir, then, is 
he? 

‘Yes. He seemed as much 
surprised as anybody, and not at 
all grateful; but he is a senti- 
mental ass, though you wouldu’t 
think it,’ said the lawyer. 

‘Come, come, you are severe,’ 
said the clergyman. ‘ No, cer- 
tainly—’ 

He was interrupted by the sud- 
den rising of a head and shoulders 
from the rocks beneath him. A 
tall young man, very much flush- 
ed, with his hat pulled over his 
eyes, climbed up in two or three 
steps to the level where the 
worthy pair were sitting on a 
bench, basking in the gentle 
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south-west breeze and the after- 
noon sun. 

Gérard, in a confused, uncer- 
tain way, had heard all these men 
were saying. He had not half 
understood it, for the clergyman 
talked fast and the lawyer mum- 
bled; if they had not several 
times mentioned the name of 
Mowbray, he would not have 
known in the least what they 
were talking about. He did not 
know who or what they were, or 
how they were acquainted with 
the Mowbrays; what they said 
about Miss Mowbray’s will was 
more than Greek to him; yet he 
gathered from it that his friend 
Mr. Mowbray was in some way 
greatly disappointed. This im- 
pression reminded him of that 
melancholy letter, and gave him a 
strange feeling of anxious insecu- 
rity. Itseemed to him that these 
two men, whoever they were, 
talked in a very cool impertinent 
way about the affairs of his 
friends; and the first glance he 
bestowed on them, as he mounted 
the yard or two of rock, and 
stepped on the shelving turf be- 
side them, was both angry and 
proud, There they sat, two most 
ordinary-looking men—the sturdy 
little lawyer, with his plain square 
face; the tall, thin, garrulous 
clergyman—both looking hard at 
him, who had interrupted their 
comfortable gossip. 

Gérard took off his hat, for he 
recognised Mr. Penny, the Vicar, 
who started up instantly and 
shook hands with him. 

‘How d’ye do!’ said the Vicar, 
in a bustle. ‘ How very strange! 
I saw you last on the very day 
that poor Miss Mowbray died. 
You were aware—O, of course, 
and you knew her funeral was 
this morning. I was there—I 
came back early; but Mr. John- 
son was her solicitor, you know, 
so business kept him till the after- 











noon train. We were talking 
over the sad particulars.’ 

Mr. Johnson, bending curiously 
interested looks on Gérard, here 
bowed to him. Gérard returned 
the bow rather stiffly. 

‘Are you making a long stay 
at Cleeve? asked the Vicar. 

‘I think not. I hardly know. 
I am waiting to see my friend Mr. 
Mowbray.’ 

* You were not at the funeral ? 

‘No, monsieur.’ 

‘Mr. Mowbray will probably 
be in Cleeve to-morrow,’ said Mr. 
Johnson. ‘He and his brother 
are their aunt’s executors, and 
there will be business to talk over 
at my office. The ladies, I believe, 
are going to London to-morrow.’ 

‘The ladies? said Gérard, still 
with something of a haughty air, 
which amused Mr. Johnson. 

* Mrs, Mowbray and her daugh- 
ter. You know them?’ 

‘I have that honour,’ said 
Gérard crushingly. The lawyer 
smiled and said no more. 

Gérard walked away, but was 
presently overtaken by Mr. Penny, 
who, being a curious, sociable 
man, was bent on finding out the 
history of this. young foreigner 
and his acquaintance with the 
Mowbrays. Gérard found it im- 
possible to get rid of him; he did 
not try very hard, perhaps, for the 
man was good-natured, and he 
had nothing bearish in his dispo- 
sition. Besides, it was not un- 
pleasant to hear his friends spoken 
of with kindness and sympathy. 
Mr. Penny told him a great deal 
that he knew before about their 
misfortunes last year; he also 
talked about Miss Mowbray and 
her peculiarities. He made no 
discoveries about Gérard, who lis- 
tened almost silently, except the 
bare fact that he had met them 
first in France last summer. 

Gérard himself asked no ques- 
tions ; but it was not long before 
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Mr. Penny in his talkativeness 
made everything clear to him, so 
that he knew what Mr. Mowbray’s 
fears and disappointment meant. 
Not that he realised at first all 
that it meant for him, or he could 
hardly have strolled along in such 
quiet indifference by the Vicar’s 
side along the beach. 

* Yes, it is a sad break-up,’ said 
Mr. Penny. ‘It was a pleasant 
arrangement for all parties, Miss 
Mowbray’s niece living with her. 
I used to wonder that something 
of the sort was not done long be- 
fore, for Miss Pauline Mowbray 
always seemed fond of her aunt. 
Now of course she will go back 
to her own family. How mis- 
taken we are sometimes! In the 
last few months many people have 
suggested to me that she would 
be her aunt’s heiress, I never 
thought that very likely, but I 
certainly did think that her father 
would have a very good legacy, 
and I am sorry for him, poor fel- 
low. Five thousand is not a 
present to be despised, that’s true, 
but Mr. Johnson says he seems 
disappointed. Well, he has a 
large family, sons growing up; no 
doubt he would have liked a more 
solid addition to his income. I 
am talking to you as a friend of 
the family.’ 

Gérard bowed his head. 

‘ Are you acquainted with Mr. 
Dunstan ? 

‘I know him by name, Is he 
not the man who came to France 
last year to bring Mr. Mowbray 
the news? 

‘Yes, the same. Well, you 
know, he is Miss Mowbray’s only 
relation on her mother’s side, and 
I understand that Croome with 
most of her fortune is left to him.’ 

‘Ah!’ 

It was a vague sort of exclama- 
tion, but Gérard had nothing to 
say. 

‘He is an original, certainly,’ 
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said Mr. Penny, ‘ but a good fel- 
low. We consider his opinions 
rather dangerous; in France you 
might call him a Red Republican, 
perhaps.’ 

‘Indeed ! 

‘But he will sober down now. 
Nothing like property, nothing like 
responsibility, for giving a man 
ballast,’ said Mr. Penny, smiling. 
‘And there may be other influ- 
ences.. I heard once that he had 
a great admiration—’ 

Here, by some special provi- 
dence, Mr. Penny met a parish- 
ioner who wished to speak to 
him, and Gérard gladly escaped, 
hurrying away to his hotel. He 
had the evening and the night to 
think over all the consequences 
of this amazing news, which after 
all might not, could not, should 
not be true. 


CHAPTER XLVI. 
‘WHEN FRIENDSHIPS DECAY.’ 


Tue next morning Gérard had 
a note from Mr. Mowbray, saying 
that he was going to town by the 
3.50 train that afternoon, and that 
if Gérard liked to join him at the 
station, they might as well travel 
up together. There was nothing 
more in the note than this; no 
explanations, no good or bad 
news, no mention of his wife and 
daughter. Gérard at first felt 
rather angry ; he liked this even 
less than Mr. Mowbray’s former 
letter, advising him to go back to 
town by himself. After sending 
for him, these people seemed very 
anxious to get rid of him again ; 
so thought the proud, sensitive, 
unreasonable young man, forget- 
ting for the moment the sad 
causes of this change of tone. 
After a little consideration, how- 
ever, he decided that he must 
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meet Mr. Mowbray at the station ; 
but he also resolved that if Pauline 
was still at Croome, no arguments 
should make him leave the coun- 
try without seeing her. It was 
true that the lawyer who had 
been talking to Mr. Penny yester- 
day had said that Mrs. and Miss 
Mowbray were going to-day to 
London ; but Gérard did not see 
why that little upstart man should 
know anything of their inten- 
tions ; still, it was possible that-a 
journey with her father might 
mean a journey with her. So 
after a long miserable morning, 
he went to the station at the ap- 
pointed time. Mr. Penny’s infor- 
mation, which had haunted him 
all night, seemed to-day incredi- 
ble. Miss Mowbray could not, 
surely, have broken her word to 
her niece; and if she had—Gé- 
rard set his teeth, and shrugged 
his shoulders, and wished to ex- 
press a thorough defiance of Fate ; 
but his pale dismal looks har- 
monised well with those of his 
friend, when they met on the 
platform. He was inclined to be 
stiff in his manner to Mr. Mow- 
bray, but this proved impossible, 
he was received with such cordi- 
ality and hearty feeling 

‘This is not such a cheerful 
meeting, said Mr. Mowbray, 
grasping his hand; and Gérard, 
looking into his worn face, with- 
drew at once all his selfish and 
unreasonable thoughts. 

‘ Ah, no, indeed ! he said ; and 
then he asked something about 
Madame and Mademoiselle. 

‘They left this morning; they 
are at Sandridge by this time,’ 
said Mr. Mowbray. ‘It was best 
to take Pauline away as soon as 
possible. Down there at Croome 
she would never have recovered 
from the shock.’ 

‘lt was too terrible for her. 
We are going, then—you will let 
me come with you to Sandridge ? 














‘ My dear fellow, there is some- 
thing that must be said first,’ Mr. 
Mowbray replied very sadly. 

‘ But I knowit already. I saw 
the pastor of Cleeve yesterday 
afternoon, and he told me all. [ 
do not quite know what it means, 
but—’ 

‘Don’tyou? We will talkit over 
in the train,’ said Mr. Mowbray. 

He was grave, earnest, and prac- 
tical. In making the state of 
things clear to Gérard, he allowed 
himself no flights of fancy, no 
flattering hopes that anything 
could come right now. He felt 
like a brute as he talked to the 
poor young fellow, who listened 
to him in stony silence, gazing out 
of the window. It was impossi- 
ble, it seemed, to be anything but 
harshly, cruelly, almost coarsely 
plain-spoken. His aunt was not 
to be blamed; Mr. Mowbray’s 
voice gave way a little as he speke 
of her. She had intended to 
make Pauline rich and happy; 
but time had not been given her 
to do this; and by a will made 
last autumn, Pauline came into 
three thousand pounds. 

‘ About one hundred and twenty 
pounds a year,’ said Mr. Mow- 
bray ; and then there was a long 
pause. Gérard pulled his mous- 
tache and looked out of the win- 
dow ; he was now able to believe 
and realise the truth. 

‘I regret most heartily,’ Mr. 
Mowbray went on, ‘ that I wrote 
to you before the deed was done— 
I mean before a new will was 
made. It was inconsiderate, but 
one never takes these chances 
into account, somehow. Dunstan 
spoke handsomely to me about it. 
He said he was very sorry; he 
knew she had changed her in- 
tentions; she told him so; but 
that does not make the will less 
legal, you see. The thing is his, 
and must remain his ; if he gave 
it away, we couldn’t take it.’ 
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‘Certainly not,’ said Gérard. 

‘ So we have come to this point,’ 
said Mr. Mowbray. ‘ The whole 
thing must be given up. You 
must forgive me, if you can, for 
deluding you with false hopes, It 
is a great grief to me, on your ac- 
count and Pauline’s too; but I 
know you are a reasonable fellow ; 
you will see, as I do, that we can 
only give itup. The one thing 
that could make it possible has 
not happened—never can happen 
now. We must shake hands and 
say good-bye.’ 

As Mr. Mowbray philosophised 
thus, with his eyes fixed on Gé- 
rard, he was conscious of a subtle 
feeling of irritation. In fact, this 
fellow was too reasonable; he was 
taking it too calmly. 

‘I need not have bothered my- 
self so much about his feelings,’ 
thought George. ‘Is it dignity, 
or what? When I was young,’ 
said the ridiculous man to him- 
self, ‘would I have given a girl 
up without a word, because she 
lost her fortune ? 

Presently Gérard spoke, flush- 
ing slightly. 

‘You talk as if it was easy to 
shake hands and say good-bye! 
One might as well shake hands 
with life altogether.’ 

‘No, I don’t say it is easy,’ said 
Mr. Mowbray, instantly repent- 
ing. ‘It is hard, and the harder 
you find it the better I like you. 
But it must be done, all the 
same.’ 

‘ Must it? said Gérard; adding 
after a minute, very low, ‘ What 
will she say ? 

‘ My dear boy,’ said Mr. Mow- 
bray, ‘we must leave her to her 
mother.’ ‘ 

‘Why cannot we live like mil- 
lions of our fellow-creatures ?’ said 
Gérard, in the same low, dreamy 
tone. 

‘ Because you can’t,’ replied Mr. 
Mowbray. ‘At least,’ he went 
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on, ‘ you would not like it, either 
of you. It would be necessary 
for you to work; and men like 
‘you don’t work, partly because 
there is nothing for you to do.’ 

‘Work ! no,’ said Gérard, with 
a sort of shiver; and Mr. Mow- 
bray, gravely considering him, 
wondered for a moment why such 
men were made. 

Flying from one extreme to an- 
other, he began to ask himself 
whether this kind of thing was 
not confined to men of the Mau- 
lévrier stamp ; whether an English- 
man existed, whatever his rank, 
his tastes, his bringing up, who 
would not welcome the idea of 
any possible work that might give 
him the woman he cared for. No 
doubt Mr. Mowbray paid his coun- 
trymen too high a compliment in 
thinking thus, prudence and self- 
ishness, one fancies, being pretty 
equally divided among the na- 
tions; but like Aunt Lucia, he 
was too quick and enthusiastic to 
be fair ; he judged other men by 
himself, and certainly Gérard’s 
behaviour now justified him, being 
quite amazingly without courage 
or passion. 


* At least one may still hope,’ 


said Gérard, after a long silence. 

‘ What is there to hope for? 

‘It is difficult to say; but in 
the course of a few years some- 
thing might happen—’ 

‘What could happen? 

*I really do not know. But 
you will consent to our being 
engaged; we cannot give it up 
now.’ 

‘I shall not consent to any- 
thing of the kind,’ said Mr. Mow- 
bray rather sternly. ‘Such an 
engagement would ‘be nothing 
but long-drawn misery ; why, it 
is too absurd to be thought of for 
amoment, if only because of your 
position. Now, if you were an 


Englishman, and could go into 
some profession, or could even 
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take a clerkship like Ralph, and 
get on by degrees to a few hun- 
dreds a year, I might let Pauline 
marry you now, in faith of the 
future. It would be foolish, of 
course ; but I might, if you cared 
enough for each other. But as it 
is, you are much too ornamental ; 
she would want another for work- 
ing days,’ he said, smiling slightly. 
“Besides, what would your mo- 
ther say, either to such an en- 
gagement or such a marriage 

‘The old story !’ sighed Gérard. 
‘One’s impossibilities come into 
the world with one.’ 

‘ Yes, we are all more or less 
handicapped. Few of us beat the 
impossibilities,’ said Mr. Mow- 
bray. 

It was a strange journey. After 
this Gérard moved to the other 
end of the carriage, flung himself 
into a corner, and lay.back there 
with his face turned to the win- 
dow till they were nearing Lon- 
don. Mr. Mowbray looked at a 
book, but did not read much. 
He felt sad enough, and was 
moralising in thought on the 
evils of resignation and-obedience 
—virtues perhaps in themselves, 
but developing in some characters 
into a sort of blind fatalism, an 
inertia, which made it really too 
hard for them to fight against 
circumstances, even in the cause 
dearest to them. Mr. Mowbray 
had seen signs of this character, 
this helpless hopelessness, in Gé- 
rard before ; but he did not at all 
know its extent, and it would 
have surprised him to hear that 
if Gérard had been left to him- 
self, under his mother’s influence, 
he would long ago have been 
quietly married to Frangoise de 
Brye. And no doubt he would 
have made her a good husband, 
though a dismal one. 

If Mr. Mowbray had known 
all that history, his theory of the 
evils of obedience would have 




















been strengthened, and perhaps, 
understanding Gérard better, he 
would quite have acquitted him 
of selfishness. For certainly, 
though the whole thing was his 
own fault, and he had dragged 
the poor fellow into the scrape, 
he did not quite like to realise 
the immense power of money in 
this affair. A few thousands, 
more or less! Was it then really 
true, the doctrine he had always 
hated, that gold was the ruling 
power of the world, before which 
even love must bow down? On 
the whole, Mr. Mowbray moral- 
ised himself into a cynical temper, 
and was not inclined to listen 
kindly to Gérard, when the young 
man at last came back to his side 
of the carriage. 

Poor Gérard! He looked worn 
and pale and miserable, and he 
began, in a deeply depressed 
tone : i 

* You are right, monsieur—you 
are quite right about the engage- 
ment. There is only one way. I 
saw it from the beginning, as 
clearly as you did, but I could 
not bear to say so. This happi- 
ness—it must be given up alto- 
gether. I confess that. I have 
nothing more to say.’ 

‘I thought you would soon 
come to that wise conclusion,’ 
said Mr. Mowbray. 

‘ This terrible world! I assure 
you, this is the greatest sadness 
I have ever known. It crushes 
the life out'of me. I shall never 
recover it. Yet I see that you 
are right; it is the only thing one 
can do,’ 

Mr. Mowbray nodded, without 
anyattempt at consolation. Gérard 
went on for a few minutes la- 
menting. 

‘You will grant me one favour?’ 
he said at last. ‘It is the only 
comfort I can think of now. I 
may never see any of you again, 
for this is certainly my last visit 
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to England. You will let me 
come to Sandridge, and have one 
talk with your daughter? Re- 
member, we have not yet spoken 
to each other. One half-hour—I 
know she is ill and unhappy— 
and I will not ask for more.’ 

‘Why,’ said Mr. Mowbray, with 
a sort of grave impatience, ‘the 
one redeeming point in this whole 
affair is that you have not spoken 
to each other. I confess now I 
don’t understand you. You have 
made up your mind that it is im- 
possible to marry; what, then, 
can you have to say to my 
daughter ?’ 

Gérard flushed crimson, and did 
not answer him. 

‘No,’ said Mr. Mowbray. ‘ As 
her father, 1 may naturally have 
some consideration for her, and I 
really must decline to let her 
meet you at present. I don’t 
know what your views may be, 
but in my opinion such a meeting 
would make confusion worse con- 
founded. Take my advice: go 
back to France at once, and for- 
get everything English as fast as 
you can.’ 

Gérard relapsed into silence. 
Perhaps neither he nor Mr. Mow- 
bray was very sorry when the 
train ran into Paddington Station, 
bringing their painful interview 
to an enforced end. 

They said nothing about meet- 
ing again. Mr. Mowbray felt 
unhappy and awkward. He did 
not deceive himself; and though 
he might be disappointed in Gé- 
rard, he knew that the unfortunate 
muddle was chiefly his own fault. 
Gérard was almost too miserable 
to speak. They shook hands, 
and got into their two cabs, and 
drove off on their several ways, 
like hundreds of other people. 

Thus and here, as far as hu- 
man eyes can see, ended M. de 
Maulévrier’s friendship with the 
foreigners. 
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CHAPTER XLVII. 
AN ENGLISH LETTER. 


Tt was a June evening once 
more—a gray, soft, pathetic even- 
ing. The clouds were breaking 
overhead, and very soon stars 
would be seen in those rifts of 
tender blue, while in the west 
pale-yellow lights shone out from 
under a dark low-hanging veil. 
The day had been hot and still, 
though not sunny, and the even- 
ing was pleasanter than the day. 
Birds and animals were going to 
sleep ; hardly a leaf moved in all 
the clustering avenues about Mau- 
lévrier ; and the old towers stood 
up quiet and solemn against the 
sky. 

Gérard’s mother appeared upon 
the steps, and descended them 
slowly, leaning on her stick. She 
looked frail and delicate, though 
she held herself with as much 
dignified erectness as ever. Mon- 
sieur le Curé, a tall stooping 
figure, also stick in hand, was 
just walking up the avenue, al- 
most dark under the thick lime- 
leaves, and faint with the sweet- 
ness of their flowers. He met her 
at the gate, as she was turning 
towards the park. 

‘You are going out late, ma- 
dame, he said. ‘And alone? 
Where is Gérard? 

‘That is what I do not know,’ 
she answered cheerfully enough, 
‘and I am going to look for him. 
He has been: out all day., He 
came in to dinner, it is true, but 
hardly spoke a word, and has 
been out ever since. It is now 
nine o'clock, and the coffee is 
cold; but I will go back with 
you, if you wish.’ 

‘On the contrary, allow me to 
go with you. We cannot afford 
to lose Gérard,’ said the Curé, 
‘He is no doubt somewhere in 
the park.’ 


‘Yes, I think so. I don’t 
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understand his humours; he has 
been so much more cheerful 
lately. How long is it now, 
Monsieur le Curé, since those 
English were here? ‘Three years, 
or four? 

‘ Mais, madame, it is only two 
years! Two years, surely, in the 
beginning of July.’ 

‘Impossible !’ said Madame de 
Maulévrier. 

‘But I assure you. Little 
Gérard is about six months old; 
it will be two years next Decem- 
ber since his father and mother 
were married, and that certainly 
was the year of the English 
invasion. And it is now just 
one year since Léon went to 
Africa.’ 

* Ah, I suppose you are right, 
but the time seems much longer 
to me, said Madame de Maulé- 
vrier. ‘Two years; then perhaps 
it would be unreasonable to ex- 
pect Gérard to have forgotten.’ 

‘A little,’ said the Curé. ‘ Be- 
sides, it is only one year since he 
was in England. But I do not 
think we have much to complain 
of. He is the same as usual; he 
was never the liveliest of your 
children, madame.’ 

‘I know that; but I some- 
times think he is not happy. Yet 
I have nothing to reproach my- 
self with, Monsieur le Curé; do 
you think’ so? . I yielded to his 
wish last year, against my own 
judgment, against all my~ own 
wishes,; If Gérard had become 
English I believe my heart would 
have broken.. I could not have 
lived alone here at Maulévrier.’ 

‘ All is ordered for the best,’ 
said the Curé,. ‘I do not think, 
myself, that Gérard is unhappy. 
Look at his new interest in the 
poor and in the hospital.’ 

‘ Something -is troubling him 
to-day,’ said the Marquise. ‘I 
rather think he had an English 
letter.’ 
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‘He does not correspond with 
Monsieur Mowbray ? 

‘No; but they might wish to 
catch him again, who knows! I 
distrust those people. 
else may have left the yirl a for- 
tune; but this time Gérard will 
never have my consent. If he 
goes to England again it will be 
against my will’ 

‘It is not likely,’ said the Curé 
soothingly, for in her manner there 
was a quick passionate excitement. 

Now, even more than in former 
days, any one who touched Gérard 
touched the spring of her life. 

‘ Look, here he comes,’ her old 
friend went on. ‘He has no new 
plans in his head, | will answer 
for that.’ 

They had walked down to- 
gether towards the ponds in the 
park, which lay reflecting the pale 
tints of the sky, and the tall gray 
poplars on the way to Mingot’s 
farm. The frogs were croaking'; 
it was an evening very like that 
one, two years ago, when Madame 
de Maulévrier had informed her 
son that he was to marry Fran- 
coise de Brye. All her plans had 
crumbled to nothing; it was no 
wonder that the 
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she disliked 
thought of those English who 
had spoilt Gérard’s life, leading 
him away from all to whom he 
belonged, and leaving him at last, 
poor, stranded, disappointed, with- 
out prospect or inheritance, with 
nothing left but the love of his 
mother and the villagers. Her 
love indeed was worth having ; 
but she could not be with him 
always; her health was failing 
even now, though she would not 
own it; and Gérard was only 
seven-and-twenty. 

He came strolling up from the 
ponds, greeting the Curé with a 
smile, and giving his arm to his 
mother to help her back up the 
hill. Perhaps he was a little 
graver than he had been lately, 
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but the Curé saw no special signs 
of unhappiness. Apparently his 
head was full of Léon in Algeria, 
and the chance of trouble with 
some of the frontier tribes there. 
Madame de Maulévrier had had 
a letter that day from Léon, and 
Gérard, who had read it without 
much seeming interest, was now 
ready to talk it over with her and 
Monsieur Olivier. Thatday seemed 
in no different from other 
days, as these three walked slowly 
up to the chatean. 

The Curé drank his coffee with 
them, and sat a little while in the 
salon. Then, as it was dark, he 
asked Gérard to guide him down 
the avenue. 

In the first part of their walk 
he was very sileut, and his old 
friend knew by instinct that some- 
thing was coming. But nothing 
came till they had turned out of 
darkness into the village street, 
dimly familiar in the starlight. 

‘I had some news to-day,’ said 
Gérard suddenly. ‘I had a letter 
from Monsieur Mowbray. He tells 
me that his daughter is going to 
be married.’ 

‘Ah—ah, indeed! said the 
Curé. He thought the news ex- 
cellent, but did not say so, even 
in the tone of his voice. ‘ Well, 
Gérard, such things will happen. 
A good marriage, I hope? 

‘His name is Dunstan. The 
aunt of Mr. Mowbray left him 
her estate, you remember. He is 
a pastor, and a rich man.’ 

‘Ah! a contradiction !’ 

‘Monsieur Mowbray says that 
he is also a good man.’ 

‘We will hope so. You have 
not, then, told your mother this 
news ? 

‘I thought perhaps you would 
tell her,’ 

‘Take my advice, dear friend, 
and tell her yourself this very 
night. I am too weak to go back 
now, and she is disturbed about 
ZZ 
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you; she thinks you had an 
English letter.’ 

‘ Certainly she need not be dis- 
turbed,’ said Gérard sadly. ‘ Very 
well ; I will go back and set her 
mind at ease.’ 

They stood at the Curé’s gate 
in the dim starlight, and he laid 
his hand on Gérard’s shoulder. 
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‘Je te bénis, mon enfant!’ he 
said tenderly. ‘You are a good 
child ; we could not do without 
you at Maulévrier.’ 

Gérard wished him good-night 
very quietly, and when he was 
safe in his house, went back to 
his mother through the deep frag- 
rant shades of the avenue. 


THE END. 





BELL TO JACK. 


—— — 


Wuat meant you by that look of love, 

That voice low murmuring as a dove, 

That tender pressure of my glove ? 
Nothing? 


What meant those long, long walks, 

And those interminable talks ? 

Sweeter, though, by very ‘long chalks’ 
Than nothing ! 


What meant the stealing of that hair, 

Cut off with ‘such a tender air, 

Placed on your heart, or somewhere there ? 
Nothing ? 


What meant that sweet long kiss 

You said was perfect bliss? 

And now you tell me this— 
Nothing ! 


‘ Pardon |’ you murmur meek and low 
(O, why are men so very slow 4). 
Silly fellow, don’t you know 
I meant ‘ nothing’ either? 
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I was hard up. There was no 
mistake about that ; bookkeeping 
by double entry, even had I known 
it, could not have arrived at any 
other conclusion, and the fact 
stared me in the face, and I could 
not outstare it. ‘Hard up’ is not 
a pretty phrase, but it is admirably 
expressive, and has been found by 
thousands—I might say millions, 
I believe, with truth—to accurate- 
ly describe their situation at one 
time or another of their lives. 
Some people are, indeed, chroni- 
cally hard up, and the phrase 
may, perhaps, also be defined .as 
the Queen’s high-road to the Bank- 
ruptcy Court. I am happy to say 
I am not one of this latter class, 
and, until recently, lived in bliss- 
fal ignorance of the hard-up state 
and its attendant horrors. But in 
an evil hour I was induced by a 
friend to take to betting. I did 
so, however, only with acquaint- 
ances, and, as often happens, was 
at first rather successful. ‘The 
result in my case was precisely the 
same as it has been, and will be, 
with many a youngster who as- 
pires to be thought an authority 
on Turf matters. My luck be- 
came a by-word among my circle 
of acqnaintance, and in conse- 
quence my opinion carried more 
weight than it at all deserved. 
One of my friends, I must confess, 
did warn me that such luck could 
not last ; but as he had just lost a 
bet with me I attributed his ad- 
vice to jealousy, and disregarded 
his warning. 

He was right. Luck did change 
at last, and on the afternoon of 
the Skelter Steeplechase day I was 
fifty pounds in debt, There wasa 
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good deal of chaffing, which I bore 
with tolerable good-humour ; but 
when I got back to my rooms, and 
thought the matter over alone, it 
looked serious, Hurdler isn't a 
bad fellow, but I felt certain that 
if I failed to pay him his fifty 
pounds by the end of the fortnight, 
I could never again hold up my 
head in his. set. But how in the 
world was I to get fifty pounds? 
My quarterly allowance from home 
had just been received—and spent, 
and my salary in the Mercury Fire 
Office was mainly swallowed up by 
the rent of my comfortable rooms 
in Jackson Street. No way of 
escape layopen. Debts of honour 
—as such debts as mine are usually 
called—are worst of all. A man 
may cheat his tailor, swindle trades- 
men right and left, never pay his 
bills, and live, so to say, on credit, 
and the world lavghs with him, 
and calls him a ‘ young dog,’ &c. 
But should the same man neglect, 
or be unable to satisfy, a debt of 
honour, the world ‘turns its back 
on him, and is properly and pain- 
fully shocked. 

Friends in time of need are as 
straws at ‘which the drowning 
clutch, and the maxim ‘ two heads 
are better than one’ having never, 
as far as I knew, been proved to 
be false, I determined to ask ad- 
vice of my oldest friend and school- 
fellow, George Banks, who has 
rooms in an adjacent street. So I 
ran over to him, dragged him back 
with me, dnd, having seen him 
safely stowed-in my easiest chair, 
and waited till his pipe was lit, 
told him all about my unfortunate 
bet, ending the doleful story with 
the time honoured ‘And that’s 
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all,’ of which our ‘ Good-bye’ and 
the ‘ Finis’ in our books are merely 
variations. 

Banks laughed at my long face, 
and then said, ‘ Fifty !’ 

There was a pause, during which 
Banks appeared to be deep in 
thought. At last he looked up 
and said, ‘I was thinking how 
many months’ salary fifty pounds 
represents in my case, but I can’t 
do it; I always did hate figures 
at school.’ 

I could not help laughing at 
this; and he joined in with, 

‘ Bravo, Simmers ! while there’s 
a laugh there’s hope !’ 

‘Now, do be serious, Banks, 
and tell me what’s to be done.’ 

‘ Well,’ he replied, ‘as you've 
called me in, you must take me 
into your confidence, and promise 
to answer my questions. If not, 
I shall throw up the brief.’ 

[ promised, wondering what sort 
of examination I should be sub- 
jected to, and was at once required 
to give the names of all relations 
whatsoever. This I proceeded to 
do, assuring Banks that my mother 
could not spare the money, and 
that no one else would lend, much 
less give, it to me. However, I 
faithfully told him name after 
name of relation after relation ; 
but he said not a word till I men- 
tioned ‘ Uncle John.’ 

‘So you've got an uncle John ! 
I've got an uncle John—a remark- 
able coincidence! Now, this looks 
promising. My uncle John’s a 
generous old chap, sent me ten 
pounds last month ; all gone now, 
though. Why not ask your uncle 
John? He isn’t a flint, is he? 

I could not answer ‘ No;’ so he 
went on, 

‘Never mind. Who is this 
“aunt Barbara”? Spinster; get- 
ting old, and lives in a big house 
by herself? Yes. Don’t try her; 
she won't bite. Go on.’ 

So I went on till I began a 
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long row of cousins; and here 
Banks stopped me with, 

‘Cousins, in my experience, 
know next to nothing of one an- 
other, and that next to nothing is 
all too much. Isn't there anybody 
else? 

‘No,’ I answered gloomily. 

‘0, there must be. You haven't 
mentioned a nabob yet, and only 
one uncle; and every one has 
three of those at least.’ 

‘By George,’ said I excitedly, 
‘you're right, Banks! There 7s 
an uncle. I’d quite forgotten him. 
And “nabob” isn’t far out; for 
he’s just home from India; and 
I shouldn’t wonder if he’s made 
his fortune. Hurrah for uncle 
Richard! Why, Banks, you’re a 
genius !’ 

‘ Not quite yet, Simmers ; shall 
be, of course.’ 

Then I told him all I knew of 
uncle Richard, familiarly styled 
uncle Dick: that he was a bache- 
lor (at which Banks nodded ap- 
provingly); that he had been my 
godfather, and had given me a 
prayer-book (too closely printed to 
be read) and a silver spoon ; after 
which he had gone to India, 
whence he had not long arrived 
in London. 

‘ That’s not much claim on his 
purse,’ said Banks ; ‘ and if there’s 
a debt at all, it is you who are in- 
debted to him. You've taken his 
name Richard, irreverently shorten- 
ed and transformed itinto Dick, and 
had a prayer-book and silver spoon 
presented to you in addition. Pray 
what has he had in exchange? 
Nothing but the (excuse me) empty 
honour of becoming your god- 
father. Besides, these Indian fel- 
lows get their livers so roasted out 
there, you know, that they’re like 
the climate—fiery; and a chap 
who has been in India twenty 
years—well, can’t be green. What 
do you think of doing? Calling ? 
Nothing like bearding the tiger 
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(there aren't lions in India, are 
there ?) in his den.’ 

‘No, I don’t like to do’ that. 
He would ask me to dinner, give 
me a grand one; and I shouldn't 
like to ask him for money after 
that.’ 

* Because he wouldn’t ask you 
to dinner again if you did, I sup- 
pose,’ said Banks slyly, adding, 
‘All you've got to do is to ask 
him to dine with you here.’ 

‘ What? stammered I, in amaze- 
ment, 

‘ Listen to me,’ he retorted. 
‘Get him here; give him as good 
a dinner as you can—and mind it 
is good—and if you don’t wheedle 
fifty pounds out of bim in a week's 
time it won’t be George Banks’s 
fault.’ 

‘ I'll try it,’ | cried desperately ; 
‘and if I fail— 

* There’salways Waterloo Bridge,’ 
interrupted Banks. 


‘You villain! [’'ll write to- 


night. I've got some first-class 
note-paper that'll be just the 
thing.’ 

‘No, Simmers, you mustn't 


make it too formal. He'll smell 
a rat, if you do, to a certainty. 
Send him a postcard; and you 
won't have to sign yourself as 
his “ affectionate nephew,” or such- 
like bosh.’ 

* Bat I haven't got a post-card,’ 
I objected. 

* Bat I have,’ he said, producing 
one at the same instant. 

I took it, and directed it to 
Richard Firefly, Esq., 2 Calcutta 
Gardens, Hyde Park. On the 
back I wrote: 


‘I shall be very pleased if you 
will come to dine with me on F'ri- 
day next, the 18th inst., at six 
o’clock.—Ricuarp Simmers, 5 
Jackson Street, Bloomsbury. 

* Monday, Dee, 14th.’ 


‘That will do bravely,’ said 
Banks ; ‘and now, as it’s getting 
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late, suppose you come round to 
my rooms, -There’s only some 
whisky, but it’s prime stuff, and 
you know I’d never insult a chap 
by offering him a bad cigar; so 
come on, and we'll drink “ Friday 
next and Mr. Richard Firefly” 
with all the honours. Come along, 
Simmers, and “away with melan- 
choly,” as that fellow with the 
flute in his mouth says, though 
how he could say it and play at 
the same time passes my limited 
comprehension.’ 

So we went to Banks's rooms, 
where we found Block, an old 
schoolfellow of us both, bat our 
junior by several years. After 
the first greetings were exchanged, 
he began, ‘ You're a pretty fellow, 
Banks; l’ve been waiting here 
nearly an hour; but I tell you 
plainly I shouldn’t have stayed so 
long had I not, by good lack, found 
some of your cigars.’ 

This was said in a tone of in- 
jared innocence, to which Banks 
replied, 

‘My dear Block, had I known 
you were in my sanctum I would 
have come instanter—to save the 
cigars from you and you from the 
cigars, and so become twice blessed. 
They’re mortal strong, I assure 
you.’ 

Block blushed (he had only left 
school a few months, and had the 
appearance of a boy who wishes to 
be thought a man), and, turning 
to me, said, ‘It’s quite settled at 
last—l’m to go to Oxford next 
term. Don't you envy me, Sim- 
mers ? 

‘Yes, I do,’ I replied ; and 
3anks chimed in with ‘I envy 
Oxford ; a remark which seemed 
to puzzle Block, for he was silent 
for several minutes, apparently en- 
deavouring to make out its mean- 
ing. 
Banks stirred the fire till the 
flames roared up the chimney, 
brought out his whisky, put a 
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kettle on the fire, made us each 
take a cigar and draw nearer to 
the blaze, and then winked at me 
aid proceeded to draw Block out. 
At first the victim was either shy 
or suspicious, seeing which Banks 
plied him with whisky till his 
tongue was loosed. Once started, 
he needed no further encourage- 
meyt; and, to judge from the 
tales of his own prowess at school 
and in town, we must have been 
listening to some very different 
person from Block the general butt 
of his generation at school. To 
tell the truth, the whisky had 
some effect on me also, for I sud- 
denly found myself confiding to 
Block my designs on my uncle, in 
spite of admonitory signs from 
Banks. After that my memory 
fails me somewhat, but I recollect 
praising the whisky (though I 
know nothing about ‘ above proof’ 
and that sort of thing) and smok- 
ing two, if not three; big Trichin- 
opoly cigars. I have also a dim 
recollection of jumping on Block’s 
back as we descended the stairs, 
thereby alarmingly accelerating 
our descent, and almost killing 
Banks with a dangerous fit of 
laughter, caused by his finding us 
both prostrate on the mat at the 
foot of the stairs. Block was sul- 
len and refused my overtures to 
treat it as a good joke; perhaps 
he (falling undermost) had been 
more hurt than 1, and it was cer- 
tain his hat had suffered most of 
all. However, Danks contrived 
to make us shake hands, and we 
parted at the corner of Jackson 
Street, but not before I had popped 
my card into a pillar-box. The 
clocks were striking two as 1 let 
myself in with my latchkey, and 
then I remember no more. 

Shall I ever forget next morn- 
ing’s headache? 1 was once seri- 
ously told by a friend that good 
spirits way be indulged in ad Ub. 
without any fear of consequences ; 
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and this places me in rather a 
dilemma. Either I must continue 
to trust his axiom and, in conse- 
quence, distrust the connoisseur 
Banks, or I must credit the seem- 
ing paradox that good spirits cause 
bad headaches, and henceforth 
shun strong liquors and stronger 
cigars. Anyhow, I won’t resolve 
to become a teetotaller, because 
Banks would be tempted to make 
me break my resolution, and it 
would be hardly fair on him to 
put such a temptation in his way. 
This argument may not sound con- 
vincing, but it convinced me, and 
that is the main consideration, 
after all. 

I felt so bad that day (Tues- 
day) that I could not go to busi- 
ness, and did not get up till far in 
the afternoon. About tive o'clock 
I was drinking some strong tea by 
the fire, feeling hopelessly un- 
strung, when the post brought me 
a card. On it was the laconic 
‘Friday, with pleasure.— R. F'ire- 
FLY.’ This unexpectedly prompt 
avswer cheered we up a bit; and 
when Banks, looking none the 
worse for last night’s late sitting, 
came in soon afterwards, I pushed 
the card over to him in triamph, 

‘You're looking awfully queer 
to-day, Simmers,’ he said, with a 
laugh. ‘I shall never forget see- 
ing you and poor Block doing a 
best on record down-stairs. How 
I did laugh! He won't forgive 
you in a hurry, my boy. And you 
chaffed him rather too much about 
old times, though, I daresay, you 
don’t remember what you said.’ 

‘No, I certainly don’t,’ I re- 
joined, ‘ thanks to your whisky.’ 

‘Ah! you don’t know how to 
manage I'll bet a guinea you 
didu’t have a whisky-and-soda 
this morning when you woke up in 
the fiery state, did you? 

‘Ugh! whisky —I couldn't 
have touched it for worlds.’ 
‘Well, I don’t know that. I 
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don’t: look any the worse, do I? 
Of course not, I took whisky- 
and-soda first thing this morning, 
and felt as right as a trivet; ate 
a good breakfast too. More than 
you did, old boy, I'll be bound, 
for I should say this is your break- 
fast. “ Like cures like” all the 
world over; and the sooner you 
come round to my way of thinking 
the better for your poor head. So 
Mr. Firefly has taken the bait— 
spoonbait, eh ? 

‘ Now, Banks, what sort of din- 
ner shall I give him ?’ 

‘Well, you must do the thing 
decently, you know. Suppose you 
get half a dozen of claret, and 
ditto of sherry; but mind it’s 
good. Bad wine is an abomina- 
tion to any man of the world, 
People won't drink it, and quite 
right too. Only have everything 
well cooked,’ don’t attempt too 
much, and make him comfortable 
and jolly, and you'll do the trick, 
sure enough.’ 

* What do you say to something 
curried—say curried fowl ?” 

‘ That’s right,’ said Banks, ‘ and 
don’t be sparing of cayenne. 
Those Indians’ mouths are very 
limekilns for heat. As an alterna- 
tive, have some veal cutlets, or 
something of the kind. But how 
about fish ?” 

‘O, I thought of leaving fish 
out,’ I replied. 

‘The deuce you did! Then 
it’s lucky I’m-here. Of course 
you must have fish. Don’t be too 
ambitious or you'll come a crop- 
per, but set before him a fat fried 
sole, and see if he doesn’t demolish 
it; that is to say, provided he 
doesn’t choke himself with a bone, 
and if he does, why you can thamp 
him on the back, insist on his 
trying to swallow a bit of crust, 
deluge him, with gallons of water, 
and earn his lasting gratitude by 
saving his life. O, you must have 
fish.’ 


‘I surrender. But as to pud- 
ding, will apple-tart with custard, 
and macaroni do ?’ 

‘I daresay they will; but let 
the macaroni be excellent, as he 
can’t have much digestion left for 
piecrust. It looks well, though. 
And, Simmers, if I were you, I’d 
have a good (personally, I should 
call it rotten) Stilton, and wind 
up with two or three dozen na- 
tives and the best porter you can 
beg, borrow, or steal; you can’t 
buy it good.’ 

‘He'll bring his own cigars, of 
course,’ I said; ‘but I ought to 
have some to offer him. What 
shall I get ? 

‘Simmers, don’t you get any- 
thing in the cigar line, or you'll 
be ruined for life. Why, you'd 
offer the old chap a sixpenny cab- 
bage, fondly believing it, in the 
innocence of your heart, to be an 
Havannah. No, I'll bring you 
some of mine—he can’t find fault 
with them—and you'd better prac- 
tise smoking them before he 
comes. A good taste in cigars 
goes a long way in this world, I 
assure you. A good cigar has 
often saved a man’s character ; 
that is to say, if he had the gener- 
osity to give itaway. What's the 
time, Simmers }—mine’s stopped.’ 

‘ Just six,’ 

‘At this time on Friday Mr. 
Richard Simmers will be standing 
on the hearth-rug with his back to 
the fire, anxiously expecting Mr. 
Richard Firefly, and Mr. George 
Banks will be dying with curiosity 
to see the meeting of the two 
Richards. It’s like a regular 
tragedy, “ The Two Richards, or a 
Fight for Fifty Pounds!” Why, 
if would draw hugely at the East 
End.’ 

‘ Don’t talk about it, you make 
me feel quite nervous. I almost 
wish I hadn't asked him to come, 
but it’s too late to wish that now.’ 

* Hang it, man, don’t get in the 
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downs again: that whisky’s un- 
nerved you. Fifty pounds is worth 
something after all, and to get it 
for the asking is the easiest way I 
know of, The only alternative is 
to turn pickpocket, and risk get- 
ting an empty purse and two years 
for repentance. You'll be all right 
again to-morrow. I’m sorry I can’t 
stay, but Wilkins and Driver are 
coming to me at 6.30, and it must 
be getting on for that now. Good- 
bye, and don’t forget about the 
whisk y-and-soda,’ 

And off went Banks to entertain 
his friends, who, I hoped for their 
sakes, were more used to his hos- 
pitable ways than I was, 

I felt, as Banks had prophesied, 
all right on Wednesday, and got 
hold of him in the evening to come 
and choose the wine. He was 
most particular, and, as I thought, 
even insulting, in his comments; 
but he was satisfied at last, and 
ordered half a dozen of claret and 
sherry at almost the highest price 
possible. For this he accounted 
by saying, ‘It’s the only way, 
Simmers, to get good wine; the 
cheap stuff is poison, rank pvison.’ 
The other preparations were also 
seen to; and my landlady, Mrs. 
White—good old soul !—volun- 
teered the serv ices of her niece, a 
plump pretty girl of sixteen or 
seventeen, for this occasion only. 
This was no small relief to me, as 
Agatha, the servant, was not 
exactly prepossessing in appearance. 
Mrs. White, too, prided herself on 
her cooking, and I could myself 
testify to her skill. 

Things were going on swim- 
mingly, and Banks came in for a 
trial dinner on Thursday to form 
an opinion of the cooking. To 
wholly please such a critical palate 
as his J never anticipated, but he 
expressed himself very well satis- 
fied, and said there was nothing to 
fear on that score, a verdict that 
encouraged me greatly, A glimpse, 
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too, of Edith, the pretty niece, 
made him doubly envious of the 
murrow's guest. ‘ By George,’ he 
said, ‘the fair Edith would put the 
fiercest of Bengal tigers in a good 
humour. You're indeed in luck 
to get her to wait on you To 
tell you the truth, the waiting 
might have ruined all; but in- 
stead of ruining the dinner it will 
save you even if everything else 
goes wrong. Can’t you make it a 
party of three? 1 can sing ‘a 
capital song, and if you're a bit 
nervous at starting, l’ll take the 
lead till you've settled down.’ 

‘No, no, Banks; you’d take to 
chaffing the old chap, or if not 
him you'd chaff me; and besides, 
you must remember it isn’t meant 
to be a mere jollification—every 
one knows you are unrivalled at 
that—it’s business, If we get on 
well together, I'll introduce you on 
the first opportunity 1 get, but 
this must be ¢4te-d-téte.’ 

‘All right,’ he returned ; ‘ but 
you don’t think 1 want to come 
solely to see old Firefly? 
your innocent heart, no! I’m 
thinking of Edith. Pretty name 
and pretty girl, Edith’ 

‘So that’s it, you sly old fox! 
You can drivk her health in your 
whisky, and add the toast, “ Long 
life to the dishes !” lest nervousness 
make her drop them,’ 

He stayed chatting till late, and, 
as we shook hands at the door, 
said, 

‘I don’t suppose we shall see 
each other tomorrow; so come 
round first thing on Saturday, and 
let me hear all about it, for | shall 
be almost as anxious as yourself ; 
and tell Edith she’s added yet an- 
other to her band of aduwirers, 
Best of lack to you, old fellow ! 
Good-bye ’ And he was gone. 

I went to bed svon afterwards, 
and dreamed all night long of one 
unending dinner, in which Edith 
and I took part, as did innumer- 


Bless 




















able goblins and devils, who fought 
for the chair reserved for Mr. 
Richard Firefly, and continually 
upheaved the table; and at each 
upheaval I awoke in a cold perspi- 
ration, shortly to fall asleep and 
dream the same hidecus panto- 
mime over and over again. 

Morning came at last, and in 
the bustle and hurry of the City 
streets I almost forgot my anxiety, 
and plunged into my books with a 
zeal that surprised my fellow-clerks 
and gained a nod of approval from 
the principal himself. He little 
knew the cause of this unwonted 
alacrity, Mr. Richard Firefly was 
even less to him than a cipher, 
inasmuch as the latter figured in 
the matchless neatness of his led- 
ger, while the former was a totally 
unknown quantity, to be best re- 
presented (as we learned at school) 
by the mystic z. 

That evening I got home by 
five, interviewed Mrs. Whité to 
my satisfaction, and instructed her 
to be on no account even five 
minutes late. Six o'clock was the 
hour for dinner, and at six dinner 
was to be ready. I felt then I had 
done my part to the best of my 
ability, and was content to leave 
the rest to the powers below. Were 
I a heathen I should certainly have 
invoked the god of cookery (there 
must be one); but, not being so 
benighted, I was obliged to believe 
religiously in Mrs. White and her 
niece, 

So I sat by a cheerful fire, hav- 
ing drawn the curtains and made 
the room look as snug as possible ; 
and it is not outraging my mo- 
desty to say that 1 felt as proud 
of the result as a dormouse, if 
awake, is of his cosy winter nest. 
The time, as I sat there, passed 
very slowly, although I tried all 
sorts of ways to direct my atten- 
tion from the clock. First, I 
began to write a letter home, but 


desisted on finding I had begun 
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‘My dear uncle Richard; then 
reading, but even Shakespeare 
seemed wearisome, and Daisy Sun- 


flower, the last novel from Mudie’s, 


appeared intolerably flippant and 
twaddling. Finally, I gave up all 
attempts to occupy my thoughts, 
and walked about the room. At 
length the clock chimed three- 
quarters. It was a quarter to six. 
1 felt confident he would be here 
in five minutes, and momentarily 
expected to hear a resounding 
double knock, followed by a sharp 
ring—for so I had decided he 
would make known his presence. 

Seized with a fit of unconquer- 
able nervousness, I ran up-stairs to 
wash my hands, hoping he might 
come in during my absence; but 
when I came down he had not 
arrived. The clock gave warning 
that it was about to strike, and at 
the same instant there was a ring 
at the front door. 

‘He would never ring,’ thought 
I; ‘and yet it must be he ; and I 
got up and stood with my back to 
the fire, with eyes fixed on the 
door, expecting it to open and 
reveal the looked-for guest. 

It was not uncle Richard, after 
all, but the milkman. The clock 
struck six, and I knew it to be, if 
anything at fault, a trifle slow. 
‘ Never mind, he'll be here di- 
rectly,’ said I aloud ; and presently 
Edith, looking quite bewitching in 
her dark dress and white apron, 
came in to ask if the soles were 
to be brought up; and to my 
mortification, after my express in- 
junctions to her aunt not to be 
later than six, I was obliged to 
say, ‘No, thank you; I'll ring as 
soon as I am ready. I saw her 
glance at the clock and then at 
me, with a roguish expression 
about her mouth, as she left the 
room. ‘It isn’t my fault, any- 
how,’ I said involuntarily to the 
clock, which seemed to be mend- 
ing its pace and to be now going 
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too fast for me, as an hour before 
it had gone too slowly. 

When it was nearly a quarter- 
past six, Mrs. White came in with 
the unwelcome news that the soles 
would be spoiled if kept waiting 
any longer, and that the curry 
and cutlets were almost ready. 

‘What am I to do, Mr. Sim- 
mers? said the worthy woman, 
wringing her hands in despair. 
* T’ve done everything beautiful ; 
and then only to think of its being 
spoilt, and after all the trouble 
and making Edith look smart, 
O, it’s a solemn pity, Mr. Sim- 
mers !’ 

Vexed as I was at the turn 
things were taking, I could not 
but keenly sympathise with Mrs. 
White, and begged her to keep 
the curry and cutlets back as long 
as she possibly could, which she 
promised to do, adding that an- 
other quarter of an hour would be 
the limit, if they were to be eaten 
at all. 

Then she returned to the kit- 
chen, whence issued a most sa- 
voury smell, and | to my armchair, 
where I sat in silent rage, alter- 
nately anathematising and making 
excuses for my truant uncle. Half- 
past six came, and still no Mr. 
Firefly. The chime of the clock 
was the knell of my second course, 
and my landlady declined to have 
anything more to do with the ar- 
rangements for ‘my dinner, saying 
she had other lodgers to attend to, 
and her time was precious, ‘as you 
know, Mr. Simmers, though I’m 
real sorry the gentleman hasn't 
come, and l’d do everything I 
could for you, Mr. Simmers ; 
but it’s a crue] shame on those 
poor soles, they were just done 
lovely, and that curry—though I 
say it, that shouldn’t—would have 
tempted an anchorist from his 
shrine. I declare I could have 
wept over it, but that wouldn’t have 
saved it, you know, Mr. Simmers.’ 
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By this time I felt pretty cer- 
tain Mr. Firefly was not coming, 
and, as I was growing preciously 
hungry, I decided to wait till a 
quarter to. seven, and then sit 
down to the remains of what was 
to have been such a comfortable 
dinner. 

‘Three quarters of an hour late! 
No gentleman could come after 
that, if he expected to be hand- 
somely treated; confound it, no!’ 

When the three-quarters ‘of an 
hour had elapsed, 1 ran over to 
Banks's rooms, and by good luck 
found him in, just thinking about 
going out somewhere for dinner 
and afterwards to a theatre. His 
look of unutterable amazement at 
my sudden appearance would have 
amused any one else; but I was 
in no good humour, and told him 
what had happened, or rather what 
had not happened, in as few words 
as I could, ending by asking him 
to come over and polish off the 
bones of the entertainment. 

*It doesn’t sound polite, old 
fellow; but you like claret and you 
like oysters, so come on,’ 

‘But,’ objected Banks, ‘old Fire- 
fly may come in, and then I should 
be in a pretty position! Why, 
many a man’s been called out for 
less than eating another man’s 
dinner; and it’s too cold in the 
mornings now to get aut of bed, 
even if I did accept a challenge.’ 

‘ Surely he won't have the brazen 
assurance to show his face now,’ I 
replied. ‘I should feel strongly 
inclined to tell him a bit of my 
mind.’ 

‘Well, I'm game,’ said Banks, 
getting up and putting on his hat. 
‘Why? Because I chose the wine 
myself, Now, Simmers, don’t cut 
up rough, there’s a good fellow, 
and we'll devise some new plan for 
snaring our bird; and this failure 
on his part ought to be a tramp 
card, if you'll only play your hand 
well, Lead on—I'm ready.’ 




















The soles, the curry, and veal 
cutlets were done for—there was 
no doubt about that; but we had 
the apple-pie and macatoni, and 
very good they were, Edith made 
her first appearance as a waitress, 
and Banks was not slow to express 
his approval in some rather high- 
flown, but gravely uttered, com- 
pliments. The Stilton cheese fol- 
lowed, on which Banks made some 
shocking remarks, till he sueceeded 
in sending Edith into such a fit of 
langhter that she hastily retired, 
At first Banks had noticed that 
she looked on him with suspicion, 
and, guessing the cauge, assured 
her he was not the guest whose 
absende had occasioned such disas- 
trous réyults ; 
tion he made rapid progress in her 
good graces, and drank her health 
with great gallantry. 


after which explana- 


Both sherry 
and claret were good: not so good 
as some Banks had tasted (your 
connoisseur seldom admits that), 
‘but by no means to be despised,’ 
as he said as he finished his first 
bottle of claret. The oysters, too, 
were excellent, and were rapidly 
disappearing, when a single sharp 
knock sent my heart, as it were, 
into my mouth, 

‘That’s uncle Richard,’ said I, 
putting down the glass I was rais- 
ing to my lips, and spilling some 
of the contents on the tablecloth, 
so greatly did my hand tremble. 

‘ Nonsense !’ said Banks; ‘it’s 
twenty past seven.’ 

We heard voices in the ball 
though unable to distinguish any 
words; and then Edith opened the 
door with a curious expression on 
her face, and, half shutting it, 
said, 

‘Is Mr. Firefly, sir,’ 

The words had scarcely escaped 
her lips when Banks jumped up 
from his chair, and caught her 
playfully round the waist, exclaim- 
ing, 

*O, you little baggage, to play 
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such a trick! I-must have a kiss 
for a forfeit ;’ and he suited the 
action to the word most audibly. 

As Edith straggled, with burn- 
ing cheeks, to free herself from her 
tormentor, she opened the door 
wide, and I saw a tall form stand- 
ing on the threshold, The girl 
escaped just at this moment, re- 
taining sufficient presence of mind 
to once more announce ‘ Mr. Fire- 
fly,’ and then fled down-stairs to 
hide her Cc ynfusion. 


devi! it is! exclaimed 
Banks, for once fairly taken back. 
* No, sir—Mr. Richard Firefly, 
my uncle, drawing him- 
self up stiffly 
Banks speedily recovered him- 


The 


sir,’ said 


self, and hastened to apol gise, 
explaining that he thought the 


girl was making fun of them. 

‘ And I think you returned the 
said Mr. Firefly 
that made 


compliment, sir,’ 
a remark 
Banks bite his lip and be silent. 

By this time I had recovered 
myself, and, advancing, shook my 
uncle by the hand. 

- How do you do, uncle Richard? 
De lighted > (how the word stuck in 
my throat!),‘to see you! Letme 
introduce you to my friend—Mr., 
Banks. Banks, this is my uncle, 
Mr. Firefly.’ 

They shook hands— Banks warm- 
ly (for my sake, I thought), and 
uncle Richard frigidly. As they 
did so I surveyed my uncle with 
the that some persons 
only feel when they are really and 
truly in despair. He was, I reck- 
oned, nearly six feet, as upright 
as a dart, and had Jiron-gray hair 
and long moustaches, with quick, 
searching, blue eyes, and a deter- 
mined look about the mouth and 
chin. In fact, he looked a soldier 


composed] y 


coolness 


all over, 

After shaking hands with Banks 
he strode up to me, and, clapping 
me on the shoulder, said, 

‘ Well, Dick, what’s the matter - 
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You don’t seem quite so pleased to 
see me ag I expected from your 
invitation.’ 

*O yes, uncle, I am. What a 
long time it is since you went 
away !’ 

This was a very weak attempt 
to put off the evil mowent when 
explanation about sinner would 
become necessary. Come it must, 
though I endeavoured to delay it 
as long as | could. 

‘Yes,’ he returned, ‘it’s a long 
time. You were quite a little chap 
then, Dick, and now you're quite 
a man ; like your father, my boy.’ 

Then ensued silence. Banks 
either would not or could not help 
me, and with aggravating cvolness 
had resumed his seat, and was 
nursing one leg with an air of per- 
fect indifference to my troubles. 

‘Now, Dick,’ said my uncle, as 
he took off his overcoat, ‘I can 
promise to do justice to your hos- 
pitality; this frosty air quite gives 
me an appetite.’ 

The moment had come when I 
could no longer beat about the 
bush, but must come to the point, 
so I began with a perceptible tre- 
mor in my voice, ‘The fact is, 
uncle Richard, that the diuner’s 
gone.’ 

In my nervousness I said the 
first words that came to wy lips, 
carefully avoiding Banks's eyes. 

‘Gone! exclaimed my uncle. 
* How gone?’ 

‘I’m extremely sorry, I went 
on, glad that a beginning at any 
rate had been made; ‘but it was 
spoilt in cooking.’ 

‘ Ah, that’s a pity. How did 
they manage to do that? 

‘Well, uncle Dick, we waited 
as long as we could.’ 

My uncle looked puzzled, and 
turned to Banks, 

‘I'm afraid I’m rather stupid 
to-night, for 1 don’t understand why 
you should have waited. Can you 
explain it, Mr. Banks? 


I felt immensely relieved at this, 
and was grateful to my uncle for 
granting me a respite; and now 
that the burden was shifted from 
my shoulders I even took a maili- 
cious pleasure in wondering how 
Banks would get on 

He did look rather staggered at 
the unexpected appeal, but said, 
‘ Well, Mr. Firefly, I believe your 
nephew thought you would be 
here earlier.’ 

‘Earlier! why, it’s only just half- 
past seven now !" 

* Only just half-past seven now !’ 
repeated Banks mechanically, tak- 
ing out his watch to assure him- 
self he was not dreaming, and then 
replacing it in his pocket with a 
look of mingled amazewent and 
resignation. 

Seeing this, Mr. Firefly turned 
again to me, and [ said with 
more confidence than | had yet 
shown, 

‘Yes, it’s half-past seven, but 
the dinner was to be—’ 

‘At 7.30, interrupted uncle 
Richard. 

‘At 7.30! cried Banks, in un- 
feigned surprise. 

*At 7.30!’ echoed I, putting 
my hand to my head. ‘Surely I 
cau’t have made a mistake ?’ 

‘O dear me, no,’ said my uncle, 
reddening at the idea; ‘ l’ve got 
your card in my pocket,’ 

And he went to where his over- 
coat was hanging, and felt in 
ite pockets, while Banks and | 
stared at each other, and Banks 
significantly touched his forehead 
and shrugged his shoulders. 

‘ Ah, here it is,’ said my uncle, 
producing the card which he read 
aloud: ‘“I shall be very pleased 
if you will come to dine with me 
on Friday next, the 15th inst., at 
7.30 o'clock,” ’ 

‘7.30 I said incredulously ; 
‘then it must have been my mis- 
take after all.’ 

‘Judge for yourself,’ said he, 
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‘you unbeliever,’ and he put the 
card in my hand. . 

There it was plain and unmis- 
takable, 7.30. 

I felt myself growing crimson, 
then turning white as a sheet, for 
I saw it all now; I had written 
7.30 for 6. 

Banks kindly came to my relief, 
and explained to Mr. Firefly that 
dinner had been ordered for six 
o'clock, and in consequence had 
been spoiled by being kept wait- 
ing; that owing to his (Mr. Fire- 
fiv’s) non-appearance he (Banks) 
had been asked in, and that at the 
moment of his arrival they were 
discussing some oysters; conclud- 
ing by apologising for having pos- 
sibly caused the mistake by talk- 


ing when the card was being 
written. I, too, chimed in, and 


apologised in a most crestfallen 
manner. 

‘Never mind,’ said my uncle, 
‘but I’m really sorry I spoilt your 
dinner, Dick.  Let’s have some 
wine and a smoke; why, bless 
you, I've too often gone without a 
dinner in my young days for it to 
make much difference now, Cut 
me a piece of that Stilton, Dick, 
and give me some bread, and pray 
don’t let me play the part of the 
wet blanket any longer.’ 

The unfortunate card had fallen 
on the floor, and Banks now 
picked it up and glanced at it 
carelessly, then put it on the 
table. 

Presently I saw him again take 
it up and examine it closely, till I 
wondered what he was doing. 
My uncle noticed it, and said 
laughingly, 

‘It’s a trae bill against our 
friend Dick, isn’t it? It’s 7.30 
plain enough.’ 

‘A little too plainly,’ replied 
Banks, ‘ for it says sometbing else 

’ 


‘What do you mean? said I 
and my uncle together. 
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‘Why, some one’s been playing 
a trick. You see, your nephew 
invited you for six. Well, as I 
was looking at the card, the light 
fell full on the figures 7.30, and I 
saw something had been erased. 
That made me look closer, and it’s 
as plain as a pikestaff. Some one 
altered the 6 into 7.30, and Sim- 
mers is innocent after all.’ 

‘You don’t say so! said I 
eagerly, taking the card from 
him, and putting it before uncle 
Richard, who looked at it fixedly 
through his eyeglass, and then 
said, 

‘Mr. Banks is quite right, it’s 
some fool’s trick. Why, Dick, 
you look quite happy again. I’m 
afraid I made you the scapegoat 
when you were as innocent as I 
myself. The fellow has had ‘his 
fun, though he doesn’t know it. 
I'd like to have the rogue here 
to punish him by making him 
eat the dinner he ruined—eh, 
Dick ? 

‘And I owe him a grudge,’ said 
Banks. ‘ When you, Mr. Firefly, 
came in, I felt like the jackal 
who ate the lion’s dinner, and was 
fully prepared to find you most 
revengefully inclined.’ 

‘ All’s well that ends well,’ said 
my uncle, as he drew his chair up 
to the fire, and accepted Banks’s 
timely offer of a cigar, insisting 
on Banks smoking one of his in 
return, and forcing one on me 
also. 

How we did talk, to be sure! 
Uncle Richard put us quite at our 
ease, and Banks exerted himself 
and made us all langh, while | got 
back my old spirits, and attacked 
one of Banks’s pet theories in the 
most daring manner. My uncle 
sat opposite me—siding first with 
one and then with the other—en- 
joying our battle keenly, and oc- 
casionally hinting mysteriously at 
the passage of arms between Banks 
and some fair unknown, which he 
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had partly witnessed and partly 
heard. 

Uncle Richard—no longer the 
terrible Richard Firefly—insisted 
on our coming to dinner the very 
next day; and, as he-would take 
no denial, we were obliged to con- 
sent. 

When my uncle had gone, we 
looked at one another and had a 
good laugh at our own expense. 

‘Who could have done it?’ 
said Banks. ‘It’s al! very well 
to say some one in the Post 
Office ; but I don’t believe people 
play practical jokes of this kind 
without a purpose, and that would 
be mere love of mischief.’ 

* Could Block have got hold of 
the card and altered it? said I 
eagerly, as the remembrance of 
Banks’s whisky and «its effects 
came across my mind. ‘ You 
know we saw him the night I sent 
it.’ 

‘ No,’ returned Banks decisively. 
‘ That’s impossible. Had you and 
Block been alone together, I dare- 
say he could have got it; but I 
took good care to see he didn’t, 
for I saw he wanted to know more 
about your debt. 
have spoken abont it.’ 

‘ But are you sufe—could you 
swear—that no one but myself 
had the card, and that you saw me 
post it ?’ 

‘ I didn’t know I was to be cross- 
examined like this,’ said Banks. 

‘By Jove? I said, ‘I almost 
believe you had a hand in it.’ 

Banks looked hurt, and then 
laughed immoderately ; and it was 
some little time before he could 
say, 

‘Yes; I swear I saw you post 
it; and, to the best of my belief, 
it never was in any one’s possession 
but your own.’ 

‘That only makes it more a 
mystery than ever,’ I said. 

* Hang the mystery !’said Banks. 
‘I'm off to bed.’ 


You shouldy’t . 
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We went to uncle Richard's 
dinner, were most hospitably treat- 
ed,*and our reception made so 
great an impression on the usually 
stoical Banks, that he could only 
describe my uncle as ‘a stunner.’ 

In this defivition I could not 
but concur when on the following 
Tuesday, while Banks was drink- 
ing tea with me, Edith brought 
me a letter from uncle Richard. 
It was as follows : 


‘Dear Dick,—I forget when 
your birthday is, but hope you 
will accept the enclosed as a small 
birthday present.— Y ours, 

“R. Finerty.’ 


The small present was a cheque 
for fifty pounds. I’m afraid Banks 
was more intent on Edith’s face 
than mine; but at that precise 
moment my look of delighted sur- 
prise must have made me quite 
handsome, for I found her eyes 
fixed on me, and not on him, as 
she left the room. 

The rest can be imagined; but 
I may mention that, when I paid 
Hurdler his fifty pounds, | made 
two resolutions, which I have kept 
faithfully ever since. The first is, 
never to bet ; and the second, never 
to use post-cards. 


Ten days or so had elapsed 
since the famous dinner-night, and 
I had quite given up all ideas of 
ever finding out who altered my 
card, when Banks appeared and 
said briskly, ‘ I've found the cul- 
prit. What's the reward? 

‘ There’s some wine; have some, 
and be quick and tell me. I'm 
dying to know,’ 

“O, that’s all very fine, but a 
secret improves by being kept, 
you know.’ 

* Now be a good fellow, and out 
with it.’ 

‘ Have three guesses first. Who 
did it? 














* You? said I quickly. 

* No,’ 

‘ Edith ?” 

* No.’ 

‘ Firefly himself? cried I, anx- 
ious to have my guesses over, and 
to hear the truth. 

‘No,’ said Banks triumphantly; 
‘it was Block.’ 

‘But you said he never had the 
card, didn’t you ?’ 

‘ Now listen to me, and I'll ex- 
plain everything. Like you, I'd 
given the thing up as hopeless. 
Well, last night, who should come 
to see me but our friend Block. 
Of course I'd suspected him, as 
you did, first of all, but had con- 
cluded he couldn’t have done it 
for want of an opportunity. But 
the very first words he said made 
me prick up my ears, for he asked 
how your dinner to your uncle 
went off. After that I felt certain 
he did it, so I assumed his guilt 
and asked him what the deuce he 
meant by playing you such a 
scurvy trick. I never did any- 
thing better in my life. He flushed 
up instantly, and blurted out, 
““How did you eome to find it 
out?’ However, I made him con- 
fess and talked him into writing 
you an apology, for I told him 
you'd horsewhip him if he didn’t. 
He was quite scared, I assure you.’ 

‘ Well, | am surprised, Banks. 
[ can’t see now how he did it.’ 

‘Nor could I till he told me. 
You remember you posted the card 
in a pillar-box, and that we said 
good-night to one another there. 
It was about two o'clock. Block 
was smarting under the insults 
you'd heaped on him, so he said 
to me yesterday, and was ready to 
do anything in revenge. What do 
you think he did? He loitered 
about till three a.m., when the 
postman came to clear the pillar- 
box, and then went up to him and 
said he had posted a card with a 
wrong address on it. Of course 
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the postman was suspicious, and 
refused point-blank to let him look 
at the contents of the box. But 
Block was one too many for him. 
He gave the name “ Richard Fire- 
fly” (you rémember he heard you 
mention it), and added “ Calcutta 
Gardens,” when he saw the post- 
man had found the card. A shil- 
ling changed hands, and the deed 
was done. Block took the card 
home, carefully erased the 6, and 
replaced it by 7.30, and that’s the 
whole story. I never should have 
thought Block had such a brain 
for plotting. It was in revenge 
for having to carry, or fall under, 
you down-stairs.’ 

‘Fancy Block doing that !’ said 
I. ‘I'd like to have come up just 
as he was bribing the postman, 
I'd have given him in charge for 
tampering with a Government 
official. Let’s read his letfer of 
apology.’ [t was as follows : 

“Dear Simmers,—I hope you 
won't be hard on me for playing a 
practical joke on you. I’m heartily 
ashamed of what I have done, and 
wish to make you all the repara-. 
tion in my power by a full and 
ample apology.—Yours, Sipney 
Bock.” 

‘He’d hardly write that of his 
own accord, would he? 

‘ Not he,’ said Banks; ‘I dic- 
tated that to him at the point of a 
red-hot poker; and when he was 
disposed to demur to my words, | 
had only to flourish the poker and 
threaten to call yon in, and he was 
as quiet as a lamb.’ 

‘Well, Banks, I’m awfully 
obliged to you for all the pains 
youve taken to get me fifty 
pounds; and as for Block, I don’t 
feel any animosity towards him, as 
with all his newly-acquired cun- 
ning he showed himself so little a 
man of the world as to give a 
shilling for a card out of which he 
made nothing, while I, with the 
same card, made fifty pounds.’ 


TO LADIES’ EYES. 
(Illustrated by F. Godart.) 


—_—~——_ 


To ladies’ eyes around, boy, 

We can’t refuse, we can’t refuse ; 
Though bright eyes so abound, boy, 

*Tis hard to choose, ’tis hard to choose. 
For thick as stars that lighten 

Yon airy bow’rs, yon airy bow’rs, 
The countless eyes that brighten 

This earth of ours, this earth of ours. 
But fill the.cup—where’er, boy, 

Our choice may fall, our choice may fall, 
We're sure to find Love there, boy ; 

So drink them all, so drink them all ! 


Some looks there are so holy, 

They seem but giv’n, they seem but giv’n 
As shining beacons, solely 

To light to heav’n, to light to heav’n ; 


While some—O, ne’er believe them— 

With tempting ray, with tempting ray 
Would lead us (God forgive them !) 

The other way, the other way. 
But fill the cup—where’er, boy, 

Our choice may fall, our choice may fall, 
We're sure to find Love there, boy ; 

So drink them all, so drink them all ! 


In some, as in a mirror, 

Love seems portray’d, Love seems portray’d ; 
But shun the flatt’ring error, 

’Tis but his shade, ’tis but his shade. 
Himself has fix’d his dwelling 

In eyes we know, in eyes we know, 
And lips—but this is telling— 

So here they go, so here they go ! 
Fill up, fill up—where’er, boy, 

Our choice may fall, our choice may fall, 
We're sure to find Love there, boy ; 

So drink them all, so drink them all! 


THOMAS MOORE. 





“TO LADIES’ EYES” 
AStTupy rrom Tuomas Moore sy F, Gopart. 








SELECTING A GHOST. 
The Ghosts of Goresthorpe Grange. 


—_————_ 


I am sure that Nature never in- 
tended me to be a self-made man. 
There are times when I can hard- 
ly bring myself to realise that 
twenty years of my life were spent 
behind the counter of a grocer’s 
shop in the East End of London, 
and that it was through such an 
avenue that I reached a wealthy 
independence and the possession 
of Goresthorpe Grange. My habits 
are Conservative, and my tastes 
refined and aristocratic. I havea 


soul which spurns the vulgar herd. 
Our family, the D’Odds, date back 
to a prehistoric era, as is to be 


inferred from the fact that their 
advent into British history is not 
commented on by any trustworthy 
historian. Some instinct tells me 
that the blood of a Crusader runs 
in my veins. Even now, after the 
lapse of so many years, such ex- 
clamations as ‘By’r Lady!’ rise 
naturally to my lips, and I feel 
that, should circumstances require 
it, lam capable of rising in my 
stirrups and dealing an infidel a 
blow—say with a mace—which 
would considerably astonish him. 

Goresthorpe Grange is a feudal 
mansion—or so it was termed in 
the advertisement which originally 
brought it under my notice. Its 
right to this adjective had a most 
remarkable effect upon its price, 
and the advantages gained may 
possibly be more sentimental than 
real. Still, it is soothing to me 
to know that I have slits in my 
staircase through which I can dis- 
charge arrows; and there is a 
sense of power in the fact of pos- 
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sessing a complicated apparatus 
by means of which I am enabled 
to pour molten lead upon the 
head of the casual visitor. These 
things chime in with my peculiar 
huwour, and I do not grudge to 
pay for them. I am proud of my 
battlements and of the circular 
uncovered sewer which girds me 
round. I am proud of my port- 
cullis and donjon and keep. There 
is but one thing wanting to round 
off the medievalism of my abode, 
and to render it symmetrically 
and completely antique. Gores- 


-thorpe Grange is not provided 


with a ghost. 

Any man with old-fashioned 
tastes and ideas as to how such 
establishments should be conduct- 
ed would have been disappointed 
at the omission. In my case it was 
particularly unfortunate. Frommy 
childhood I had been an earnest 
student of the supernatural, and a 
firm believer in it. I have revelled 
in ghostly literature until there is 
hardly a tale bearing upon the 
subject which I have not perused. 
I learned the German language for 
the sole purpose of mastering a 
book upon demonology. When an 
infant I have secreted myself in 
dark rooms in the hope of seeing 
some of those bogies with which 
my nurse used to threaten me; 
and the same feeling is as strong 
in me now as then. It was a 
proud moment when I felt that a 
ghost was one of the luxuries 
which my money might command. 

It is true that there was no 
mention of an apparition in the 
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advertisement. On reviewing the 
mildewed walls, however, and the 
shadowy corridors, I had taken it 
for granted that there was such a 
thing on the premises. As the 
presence of a kennel presupposes 
that of a dog, so I imagined that 
it was impossible that such de- 
sirable quarters should be un- 
tenanted by one or mere restless 
shades. Good heavens, what can 
the noble family from whom I 
purchased it have been doing 
during these hundreds of years! 
Was there no member of it spirit- 
ed enough to make away with his 
sweetheart, or take some other 
steps’ calculated to establish a 
hereditary spectre? Even now I 
can hardly write with patience 
upon the subject. 

For a long time I hoped against 
hope. Never did rat squeak be- 
hind the wainscot, or rain drip 
upon the attic-floor, without a 
wild thrill shooting through me 
as I thought that at last I had 
come upon traces of some un- 
quiet soul. I felt no touch of 
fear upon these occasions. If it 
occurred in the night-time, I 
would send Mrs. D’Odd—who is 
a strong-minded woman—to in- 
vestigate the matter while I 
covered up my head with the 
bedclothes and indulged in an 
eestasy of expectation. Alas, the 
result was always the same! The 
suspicious sound would be traced 
to some cause so absurdly natural 
and commonplace that the most 
fervid imagination could notclothe 
it with any of the glamour of 
romance, 

I might have reconciled myself to 
this state of things had it not been 
for Jorrocks of Havistock Farm. 
Jorrocks is a coarse, burly, matter- 
of-fact fellow whom I only happen 
to know through the accidental 
circumstance of his fields adjoin- 
ing my demesne. Yet this man, 
though utterly devoid of all ap- 


preciation of archeological unities, 
is in possession of a well.authen- 
ticated and undeniable spectre. 
Its existence only dates back, I 
believe, to the reign of the Second 
George, when a young lady cut 
her throat upon hearing of the 
death of her lover at the battle 
of Dettingen. Still, even that 
gives the house an air of respect- 
ability, especially when coupled 
with bloodstains upon the floor. 
Jorrocks is densely unconscious 
of his good fortune ; and his lan- 
guage when he reverts to the 
apparition is painful to listen to. 
He little dreams how I covet 
every one of those moans and 
noeturnal wails which he describes 
with unnecessary objurgation. 
Things are indeed coming to a 
pretty pass when democratic spec- 
tres are allowed to desert the 
landed proprietors and annul 
every social distinction by taking 
refuge in the houses of the great 
unrecognised. 

I have a large amount of per- 
severance. Nothing else could 
have raised me into my rightful 
sphere, considering the uncon- 
genial atmosphere in which I 
spent the earlier part of my life. 
I felt now that a ghost must be 
secured, but how to set about 
securing one was more than either 
Mrs. D’Odd or myself was able 
to determine. My reading taught 
me that such phenomena are 
usually the outcome of crime. 
What crime was to be done, then, 
and who was to do it? A wild 
idea entered my mind that Wat- 
kins, the house-steward, might be 
prevailed upon—for a considera- 
tion—to immolate himself or some 
one else in the interests of the 
establishment. I put the matter 
to him in a half jesting manner ; 
but it did not seem to strike him 
in a favourable light. The other 
servants sympathised with him in 
his opinion—at least, I cannot 
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account in any other way for 
their having left. the house in a 
body the same afternoon. 

‘My dear,’ Mrs. D’Odd re- 
marked to me one day after din- 
ner, as I sat moodily sipping a 
cup of sack—lI love the good old 
names—‘my dear, that odious 
ghost of Jorrocks’ has been gib- 
bering again.’ 

‘Let it gibber!’ I answered 
recklessly. 

Mrs. D’Odd struck a few chords 
onhervirginal and looked thought- 
fully into the fire. 

‘T'll tell you what it is, Ar- 
gentine,’ she said at last, using 
the pet name which we usually 
substituted for Silas, ‘we must 
have a ghost sent down from 
London.’ 

‘How can you be so idiotic, 
Matilda? I remarked severely. 
‘Who could get us sueh a thing ? 

*My cousin, 
could,’ she answered confidently. 

Now, this cousin of Matilda’s 
was rather a sore subject between 
us. He was arakish clever young 
fellow, who had tried his hand at 
many things, but wanted perse- 
verance to succeed at any. He 
was, at that time, in chambers in 
London, professing to be a general 
agent, and really living, to a great 
extent, upon his wits. Matilda 
managed so that most of our busi- 
ness should pass through his 
hands, which certainly saved me 
a great deal of trouble; but I 
found that Jack’s commission was 
generally considerably larger than 
all the other items of the bill put 
together. It was this fact which 
made me feel inclined to rebel 
against any further negotiations 
with the young gentleman. 

*O yes, he could,’ insisted Mrs. 
D., seeing the look of disapproba- 
tion upon my face. ‘ You remem- 


ber how well he managed that 
business about the crest ? 
‘It was only a resuscitation of 
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the, old family coat-of-arms, my” 
dear,’ I protested. 

Matilda smiled in an irritating 
manner. ‘ There was a resuscita- 
tion of the family portraits, too, 
dear,’ she remarked. ‘You must 
allow that Jack selected them very 
judiciously.’ 

I thought of the long line of 
faces which adorned the walls of 
my banqueting-hall, from the 
burly Norman robber, through 
every gradation of casque, plume, 
and ruff, to the sombre Chester- 
fieldian individual who appears to 
have staggered against a pillar in 
his agony at the return of a 
maiden ms. which he grips con- 
vulsively in his right hand. I 
was fain to confess that in that 


* instance he had done his work 


well, and that it was only fair 
to give him an order—with the 
usual commission—for a family 
spectre, should such a thing be 
attainable. 

It is one of my maxims to act 
promptly when once my mind is 
made up. Noon of the next day 
found me ascending the spiral 
stone staircase which leads to Mr. 
Brocket’s chambers, and admiring 
the succession of arrows and 
fingers upon the whitewashed 
wall, all indicating the direction 
of that gentleman's sanctum. As 
it happened, artificial aids of the 
sort were entirely unnecessary, as 
an animated flap-dance overhead 
could proceed from no other 
quarter, though it was replaced by 
a deathly silence as I groped my 
way up the stair. The door was 
opened by a youth evidently as- 
tounded at the appearance of a 
client, and I was ushered into the 
presence of my young friend, who 
was writing furiously in a large 
ledger—upside down, as I after- 
wards discovered. 

After the first greetings, I 
plunged into business at once. 

‘Look here, Jack,’ I said, ‘1 
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‘want you to get mea spirit, if you 
can.’ 

‘ Spirits you mean!’ shouted my 
wife’s cousin, plunging his hand 
into the waste-paper basket and 
producing a bottle with the celeri- 
ty of a conjuring trick. ‘ Let’s 
have a drink !’ 

I held up my hand as a mute 
appeal against such a proceeding 
so early in the day ; but on lower- 
ing it again I found that I had 
almost involuntarily closed my 
fingers round the tumbler which 
my adviser had pressed upon me. 
I drank the contents hastily off, 
lest any one should come in upon 
us and set me down as a toper. 
After all, there was something 
very amusing about the young 
fellow’s eccentricities. 

‘ Not spirits,’ I explained smil- 
ingly; ‘an apparition—a ghost. 
If such a thing is to be had, I 
should be very willing to negoti- 
ate.’ 

‘A ghost for Goresthorpe 
Grange? inquired Mr. Brocket, 
with as much coolness as if I had 
asked for a drawing-room suite, 

* Quite so,’ 1 answered. 

‘Easiest thing in the world,’ 
said my companion, filling up my 
glass again in spite of my remon- 
strance. ‘ Let ussee!’ Here he 
took down a large red note-book, 
with all the letters of the alphabet 
in a fringe down the edge. ‘A 
ghost you said, didn’t you? 
That's G. G—gems—gimlets— 
gaspipes — gauntlets — guns—gal- 
leys. Ah, here we are, Ghosts. 
Volume nine, section six, page 
forty-one. Excuse me! And 
Jack ran up a ladder and began 
rummaging among a pile of ledgers 
on a high shelf. I felt half in- 
clined to empty my glass into the 
spittoon when his back was 
turned ; but on second thoughts 
I disposed of it in a legitimate 
way. 

‘Here it is ! cried my London 


agent, jumping off the ladder with 
a crash, and depositing an enor- 
mous volume of manuscript upon 
the table. ‘I have all these things 
tabulated, so that I may lay my 
hands upon them in a moment. 
It’s all right—it’s quite weak’ 
(bere he filled our glasses again). 
‘What were we looking up, 
again ?’ 

‘Ghosts,’ I suggested. 

‘Of course; page 41. Here 
we are. “J. H. Fowler & Son, 
Dunkel Street, suppliers of me- 
diums to the nobility and gentry ; 
charms sold — love - philtres — 
mummies—horoscopes cast.” No- 
thing in your line there, I sup- 
pose ? 

I shook my head despondingly. 

‘Frederick Tabb,’ continued 
my wife’s cousin, ‘sole channel 
of communication. between the 
living and the dead. Proprietor of 
the spirits of Byron, Kirke White, 
Grimaldi, Tom Cribb, and Inigo 
Jones. That’s about the figure!’ 

‘Nothing romantic enough 
there,’ l objected. ‘Good heavens! 
Fancy a ghost with a black eye 
and a handkerchief tied round its 
waist, or turning summersaults, 
and saying, “ How are you to- 
morrow ?”’’ The very idea made 
me so warm that 1 emptied my 
glass and filled it again. 

* Here is another,’ said my com- 
panion, ‘**Christopher McCarthy; 
bi-weekly séances—attended by 
all the eminent spirits of ancient 
and modern times. Nativities— 
charms—abracadabras, messages 
from the dead.” He might be 
able to help us. However, I shall 
have a hunt round myself to- 
morrow, and see some of these fel- 
lows. I know their haunts, and 
it’s odd if I can’t pick up some- 
thing cheap. So there’s an end 
of business,’ he concluded, hurling 
the ledger into the corner, ‘ and 
now we'll have something to 
drink.’ 
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We kad several things to 
drink—so many that my inventive 
faculties were dulled next morn- 
ing, and I had some little diffi- 
culty in explaining to Mrs. 
D’Odd why it was that I hung 
my boots and spectacles upon a 
peg along with my other gar- 
ments before retiring to rest. The 
new hopes excited by the confi- 
dent manner in which my agent 
had undertaken the commission 
caused me to rise superior to 
alcoholic reaction, and I paced 
about the rambling corridors and 
old-fashioned rooms, picturing to 
myself the appearance of my ex- 
pected acquisition, and deciding 
what part of the building would 
harmonise best with its presence. 
After much consideration, I 
pitched upon the banqueting-hall as 
being, on the whole, most suitable 
for its reception. It was a long 
low room, hung round with valu- 
able tapestry and interesting relies 
of the old family to whom it had 
belonged. Coats of mail and im- 
plements of war glimmered fitfully 
as the light of the fire played 
over them, and the wind crept 
under the door, moving the hang- 
ings to and fro with a ghastly 
rustling. At one end there was 
the raised dais, on which in 
ancient times the host and his 
guests used to spread their table, 
while a descent of a couple of 
steps led to the lowor part of the 
hall, where the vassals and re- 
tainers held wassail. The floor 
was uncovered by any sort of 
carpet, but a layer of rushes had 
been scattered over it by my 
direction. In the whole room 
there was nothing to remind one 
of the nineteenth century ; except, 
indeed, my own solid silver plate, 
stamped with the resuscitated 
family arms, which was laid out 
upon an oak table in the centre. 
This, I determined, should be the 
haunted room, supposing my wife's 
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cousin to succeed in his negotia- 
tion with the spirit-mongers. 
There was nothing for it now but 
to wait patiently until I heard 
some news of the result of his in- 
quiries, 

A letter came in the course of 
a few days, which, if it was short, 
was at least encouraging. It was 
scribbled in pencil on the back of 
a playbill, and sealed apparently 
with a tobacco-stopper ‘Am on 
the track,’ it said. ‘ Nothing of 
the sort to be had from any pro- 
fessional spiritualist, but picked 
up a fellow in a pub yesterday 
who says he can manage it for 
you. Will send him down un- 
Jess you wire to the contrary. 
Abrahams is his name, and he has 
doneoneortwo of these jobs before.’ 
The letter wound up with some 
incoherent allusions to a cheque, 
and was signed by my affectionate 
cousin, John Brocket. 

I need hardly say that I did 
not wire, but awaited the arrival 
of Mr. Abrahams with all im- 
patience. In spite of my belief 
in the supernatural, I could scarcely 
credit the fact that any mortal 
could have such a command over 
the spirit-world as to deal in them 
and barter them against mere 
earthly gold. Still, 1 had Jack's 
word for it that such a trade ex- 
isted ; and here was a gentleman 
with a Judaical name ready to 
demonstrate it by proof positive. 
How vulgar and commonplace 
Jorrocks’ eighteenth-century ghost 
would appear should I succeed in 
securing a real medieval appari- 
tion! I almost thought that one 
had been sent down in advance, 
for, as I walked round the moat 
that night before retiring to rest, 
I came upon a dark figure engaged 
in surveying the machinery of my 
porteullis and drawbridge. His 
start of surprise, however, and the 
manner in which he hurried off 
into the darkness, speedily con- 
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vinced me of his earthly origin, 
and I put him down as some ad- 
mirer of one of my female retain- 
ers mourning over the muddy Hel- 
lespont which divided him from 
his love. Whoever he may have 
been, he disappeared and did not 
return, though I loitered about 
for some time in the hope of catch- 
ing a glimpse of him and exercis- 
ing my feudal rights upon his 
person. 

Jack Brocket was as good as 
his word. The shades of another 
evening were beginning to darken 
round Goresthorpe Grange, when 
a peal at the outer bell, and the 
sound of a fly pulling up, an- 
nounced the arrival of Mr. Abra- 
hams. I hurried down to meet 
him, half expecting to see a 
choice assortment of ghosts crowd- 
ing in at his rear. Instead, how- 
ever, of being the sallow-faced 
melancholy-eyed man that I had 
pictured to myself, the ghost- 
dealer was a sturdy little podgy 
fellow, with a pair of wonderfully 
keen sparkling eyes and a mouth 
which was constantly stretched in 
a good-humoured, if somewhat 
artificial, grin. His sole stock-in- 
trade seemed to consist of a small 
leather bag jealously locked and 
strapped, which emitted a metallic 
chink upon being placed on the 
stone flags of the hall. 

‘And ’ow are you, sir? he 
asked, wringing my hand with 
the utmost effusion. ‘And the 
missis, ow is she? And all the 
others—’ow's all their ‘ealth? 

I intimated that we were all as 
well as could reasonably be ex- 
pected ; but Mr. Abrahams hap- 
pened to catch a glimpse of Mrs, 
D’Odd in the distance, and at 
once plunged at her with another 
string of inquiries as to her 
health, delivered so volubly and 
with such an intense earnestness 
that I half expected to see him 
terminate his cross examination by 


feeling her pulse and demanding 
a sight of her tongue. All this 
time his little eyes rolled round 
and round, shifting perpetually 
from the floor to the ceiling, and 
from the ceiling to the walls, 
taking in apparently every article 
of furniture in a single compre- 
hensive glance. 

Having satisfied himself that 
neither of us was in a pathologi- 
cal condition, Mr Abrahams suf- 
fered me to lead him up-stairs, 
where a repast bad been laid out 
for him to which he did ample 
justice. The mysterious little 
bag he carried along with him, 
and deposited it under his chair 
during the meal. It was not 
until the table had been cleared 
and we were left together that he 
broached the matter on which he 
had come down. 

*I hunderstand,’ he remarked, 
puffing at a trichinopoly, ‘ that 
you want my ’elp in fitting up 
this ’ere ‘ouse with a happarition.’ 

I acknowledged the correctness 
of his surmise, while mentally 
wondering at those restless eyes 
of his, which still danced about 
the room as if he were making an 
inventory of the contents. 

‘And you won't find a better 
man for the job, though I says it 
as shouldn’t,’ continued my com- 
panion. ‘Wot did I say to the 
young gent wot spoke to me in 
the bar of the Lame Dog? “Can 
you do it?” says he. “Try me,” 
says I, “me and my bag. Just 
try me.” I couldn't say fairer 
than that.’ 

My respect for Jack Brocket’s 
business capacities began to go up 
very considerably. He certainly 
seemed to have managed the mat- 
ter wonderfully well. *‘ You don’t 
mean to say that you carry ghosts 
about in bags !’ I remarked, with 
diffidence. 

Mr. Abrahams smiled a smile 
of superior knowledge. ‘ You 
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wait,” he said ; ‘ give me the right 
place and the right hour, with a 
little of the essence of Lucoptoly- 
cus ’—here he produced a small 
bottle from his waistcoat-pocket 
—‘and you won't find no ghost 
that I ain’t up to, You'll see 
them yourself, and pick your own, 
and I can’t say fairer than that.’ 

As all Mr. Abraham’s protes- 
tations of fairness were accom- 
panied by a cunning leer and a 
wink from one or other of his 
wicked little eyes, the impression 
of candour was somewhat weak- 
ened. 

* When are you going to do it? 
I asked reverentially. 

‘Ten minutes to one in the 
morning,’ said Mr. Abrahams, 
with decision. ‘Some says mid- 
night, but I says ten to one, when 
there ain’t such a crowd, and you 
can pick your own ghost. And 
now,’ he continued, rising to his 


feet, ‘suppose you trot me round - 


the premises, and let me see where 
ou wants it; for there’s some 
you wants it; for there’ 

places as attracts ‘em, and some 


as they won't hear of—not if 


there was no other place in the 
world.’ 

Mr. Abrahams inspected our 
corridors and chambers with a 
most critical and observant eye, 
fingering the old tapestry with 
the air of a connoisseur, and re- 
marking in an undertone that it 
would ‘match uncommon nice.’ 
It was not until he reached the 
banqueting-hall, however, which 
I had myself picked out, that his 
admiration reached the pitch of 
enthusiasm. ‘’Ere’s the place |’ 
he shouted, dancing, bag in hand, 
round the table on which my plate 
was lying, and looking not unlike 
some quaint little goblin himself. 
‘*Ere’s the place; we won’t get 
nothin’ to beat this! A fine 
room—noble, solid, none of your 
electro plate trash! That’s the 
way as things ought to be done, 


sir. Plenty of room for ‘em to 
glide here. Send up some brandy 
and the box of weeds; I'll sit 
here by the fire and do the pre- 
liminaries, which is more trouble 
than you'd think ; for them ghosts 
carries on hawful at times, before 
they finds out who they’ve got to 
deal with. If you was in the 
room they’d tear you to pieces as 
like as not. You leave me alone 
to tackle them, and at half-past 
twelve come in, and I lay they'll 
be quiet enough by then.’ 

Mr. Abraham’s request struck 
me as a reasonable one, so I left 
him with his feet upon the man- 
telpiece, and his chair in front of 
the fire, fortifying himself with 
stimulants against his refractory 
visitors. From the room beneath, 


‘in which I sat with Mrs. D’Odd, I 


could hear that after sitting for 
some time he rose up, and paced 
about the hall with quick impa- 
tient steps. We then heard him 
try the lock of the door, and after- 
wards drag some heavy article of 
furniture in the direction of the 
window, on which, apparently, he 
mounted, for I heard the creak- 
ing of the rusty hinges as the dia- 
mond - paned casement folded 
backwards, and I knew it to be 
situated several feet above the 
littl: man’s reach. Mrs. D’Odd 
says that she could distinguish 
his vvice speaking in low and 
rapid whispers after this, but that 
may have been her imagination. 
I confess that I began to feel 
more impressed than ] had deemed 
it possible to be. There was 
something awesome in the thought 
of the solitary mortal standing by 
the open window and summoning 
in from the gloom outside the 
spirits of the nether world, It 
was with a trepidation which I 
could hardly disguise from Ma- 
tilda that I observed that the 
clock was-pointing to half-past 
twelve, and that the time had 
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come for me to share the vigil of 
my visitor. 

He was sitting in his old posi- 
tion when I entered, and there 
were no signs of the mysterious 
movements which I had overheard, 
though his chubby face was flush- 
ed as with recent exertion. 

‘ Are you succeeding all right?” 
I asked as I came in, putting on 
as careless an air as possible, but 
glancing involuntarily round the 
room to see if we were alone. 

‘Only your help is needed to 
complete the matter,’ said Mr. 
Abrahams, in a solemn voice. 
‘You shall sit by me and partake 
of the essence of Lucoptolycus, 
which removes the scales from 
our earthly eyes. Whatever you 
may chance to see, speak not and 
make no movement, lest you 
break the spell.’ His manner was 
subdued, and his usual cockney 
vulgarity had entirely disappeared. 
I took the chair which he indi- 
cated, and awaited the result. 

My companion cleared the 
rushes from the floor in our 
neighbourhood, and, going down 
upon his hands and knees, de- 
scribed a half-circle with chalk, 
which enclosed the fireplace and 
ourselves. Round the edge of 
this half-circle he drew several 
hieroglyphics, not unlike the 
signs of the zodiac. He then 
stood up and uttered a long in- 
vocation, delivered so rapidly 
that it sounded like a single gi- 
gantic word in some uncouth gut- 
tural language. Having finished 
this prayer, if prayer it was, he 
pulled out the small bottle which 
he had produced before, and 
poured a couple of teaspoonfuls 
of clear transparent fluid into a 
phial, which he handed to me 
with an intimation that I should 
drink it. 

The liquid had a faintly sweet 
odour, not unlike the aroma of 
certain sorts of apples. I hesi- 


tated a moment before applying 
it to my lips, but an impatient 
gesture from my companion over- 
came my scruples, and I tossed it 
off. The taste was not unplea- 
sant; and, as it gave rise to no 
immediate effects, I leaned back 
in my chair and composed myself 
for what was to come. Mr. 
Abrahams seated himself beside 
me, and I felt that he was watch- 
ing my face from time to time 
while repeating some more of the 
invocations in which he had in- 
dulged before. 

A sense of delicious warmth 
and languor began gradually to 
steal over me, partly, perhaps, 
from the heat of the fire, and 
partly from some unexplained 
cause. An uncontrollable impulse 
to sleep weighed down my eye- 
lids, while, at the same time, my 
brain worked actively, and a hun- 
dred beautiful and pleasing ideas 
flitted through it. So utterly 
lethargic did I feel that, though 
I was aware that my companion 
put his hand over the region of 
my heart, as if to feel how it were 
beating, I did not attempt to pre- 
vent him, nor did I even ask him 
for the reason of his action. 
Everything in the room appeared 
to be reeling slowly round in a 
drowsy dance, of which I was the 
centre. The great elk’s head at 
the far end wagged solemnly 
backwards and forwards, while 
the massive salvers on the tables 
performed cotillons with the 
claret-cooler and the epergne. 
My head fell upon my breast 
from sheer heaviness, and I should 
have become unconscious had I 
not been recalled to myself by the 
opening of the door at the other 
end of the hall. 

This door led on to the raised 
dais, which, as I have mentioned, 
the heads of the house used to 
reserve for their own use. As it 
swung slowly back upon its 
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hinges, I sat up in my chair, 
clutching at the arms, and staring 
with a horrified glare at the dark 
passage outside. Something was 
coming down it—something un- 
formed and intangible, but still a 
something. Dim and shadowy, I 
saw it flit across the threshold, 
while a blast of ice-cold air swept 
down the room, which seemed to 
blow through me, chilling my 
very heart. I was aware of the 
mysterious presence, and then I 
heard it speak in a voice like the 
sighing of an east wind among 
pine-trees on the banks of a deso- 
late sea. 


I said: ‘I am the invisible 
nonentity. I have affinities and 
am subtle. I am electric, mag- 


netic, and spiritualistic. I am 
the great ethereal sigh-heaver. I 
kill dogs. Mortal, wilt thou 
choose me ?” 

I was about to speak, but the 
words seemed to be choked in'my 
throat; and, before I could get 
them out, the shadow flitted 
across the hall and vanished in 
the darkness at the other side, 
while a long-drawn melancholy 
sigh quivered through the apart- 
ment. 

I turned my eyes towards the 
door once more, and beheld, to 
my astonishment, a very small 
old woman, who hobbled along 
the corridor and into the hall. 
She passed backwards and for- 
wards several times, and then, 
crouching down at the very edge 
of the circle upon the floor, she 
disclosed a face the horrible ma- 
lignity of which shall never be 
banished from my recollection. 
Every foul passion appeared to 
have left its mark upon that 
hideous countenance. 

‘Ha! ha!’ she screamed, hold- 
ing out her wizened hands like 
the talons of an unclean bird. 
‘You see what I am. I am the 
fiendish old woman. I wear 
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snuff-coloured silks. My curse 
descends on people. Sir Walter 
was partial to me. Shall I be 


thine, mortal ? 

I endeavoured to shake my 
head in horror; on which she 
aimed a blow at me with her 
crutch, and vanished with an 
eldritch scream. 

By this time my eyes turned 
naturally towards the open door, 
and I was hardly surprised to see 
a man walk in of tall and noble 
stature. His face was deadly 
pale, but was surmounted by a 
fringe of dark hair which fell in 
ringlets down his back. A short 
pointed beard covered his chin. 
He was dressed in loose-fitting 
clothes, made apparently of yellow 
satin, and a large white ruff sur- 
rounded his neck. He paced 
across the room with slow and 
majestic strides. Then turning, 
he addressed me in a sweet, ex- 
quisitely-modulated voice, 

‘I am the cavalier,’ he remark- 
ed. ‘I pierce and am pierced. 
Here is my rapier. I clink steel. 
This is a blood-stain over my 
heart. I can emit hollow groans. 
I am patronised by many old Con- 
servative families. I am the 
original manor-house apparition. 
I work alone, or in company 
with shrieking damsels.’ 

He bent his head courteously, 
as though awaiting my reply, out 
the same choking sensation pre- 
vented me from speaking; and, 
with a deep bow, he disappeared. 

He had hardly gone before a 
feeling of intense horror stole over 
me, and I was aware of the pre- 
sence of a ghastly creature in the 
room of dim outlines and uncer- 
tain proportions. One moment it 
seemed to pervade the entire 
apartment, while at another it 
would become invisible, but al- 
ways leaving behind it a distinct 
consciousness of its presence. Its 
voice, when it spoke, was quaver- 
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ing and gusty. It said, ‘I am the 
leaver of footsteps and the spiller 
of gouts of blood. I tramp upon 
corridors. Charles Dickens has 
alluded to me. I make strange 
and disagreeable noises. I snatch 
letters and place invisible hands 
on people’s wrists. I am cheerful. 
I burst into. peals of hideous 
laughter. Shall Ido one now? 
I raised my hand in a deprecating 
way, but too late to prevent one 
discordant outbréak which echoed 
through the room. Before I 
could lower it the apparition was 
gone. 

I turned my head towards the 
door in time to see a man come 
hastily and stealthily into the 
chamber. He was a sunburned 
powerfully-built fellow, with ear- 
rings in his ears and a Barcelona 
handkerchief tied loosely round 
his neck. His head was bent 
upon his chest, and his whole 
aspect was that of one afflicted by 
intolerable remorse. He paced 
rapidly backwards and forwards 
like a caged tiger, and I observed 
that a drawn knife glittered in 
one of his hands, while he grasped 
what appeared to be a piece of 
parchment in the other. His 
voice, when he spoke, was deep 
and sonorous. He said, ‘I ama 
murderer. I am a ruffian. I 
crouch when I walk. I step 
noiselessly. I know something 
of the Spanish Main. I can do 
the lost treasure business. I 
have charts. Am able-bodied and 
a good walker. Capabie of haunt- 
ing a large park.’ He looked to- 
wards me beseechingly, but before 
I could make a sign I was para- 
lysed by the horrible sight which 
appeared at the door. 

It was a very tall man, if, in- 
deed, it might be called a man, for 
the gaunt bones were protruding 
through the corroding flesh, and 
the features were of a leaden hue. 
A winding-sheet was wrapped 


round the figure, and formed a 
hood over the head, from under 
the shadow of which two fiendish 
eyes, deepset in their grisly 
sockets, blazed and sparkled like 
red-hot coals. The lower jaw had 
fallen upon the breast, disclosing 
a withered shrivelled tongue and 
two lines of black and jagged 
fangs. I shuddered and drew 
back as this fearful apparition ad- 
vanced to the edge of the circle. 

‘I am the American blood- 
curdler,’ it said,in a voice which 
seemed to come in a hollow mur- 
mur from the earth beneath it. 
‘None other is genuine. Iam 
the embodiment of Edgar Allan 
Poe. I am circumstantial and 
horrible. Iam a low-caste spirit- 
subduing spectre. Observe my 
blood and my bones. | am gristly 
and nauseous. No depending on 
artificial aid. Work with grave- 
clothes, a coffin-lid, and a galvanic 
battery. ‘urn hair white in a 
night.’ The creature stretched 
out its fleshless arms to me as if 
in entreaty, but 1 shook my head ; 
and it vanished, leaving a low 
sickening repulsive odour behind 
it. Isank back in my chair, so 
overcome by terror and disgust 
that I would have very willingly 
resigned myself to dispensing with 
a ghost altogether, could I have 
been sure that this was the last of 
the hideous procession. 

A faint sound of trailing gar- 
ments warned me that it was not 
so. I looked up, and beheld a 
white figure emerging from the 


‘corridor into the light. As it 


stepped across the threshold I 
saw that it was that of a young 
and beautiful woman dressed in 
the fashion of a bygone day. Her 
hands were clasped in front of 
her, and her pale proud face bore 
traces of passion and of suffering. 
She crossed the hall with a gentle 
sound, like the rustling of autumn 


leaves, and then, turning her 
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lovely and unutterably sad eyes 
upon me, she said, 

‘I am the plaintive and senti- 
mental, the beautiful and ill-used. 
I have been forsaken and betrayed. 
I shriek in the night-time and 
glide down passages. My ante- 
cedents are highly respectable and 
generally aristocratic. My tastes 
are zsthetic. Old oak furniture 
like this would do, with a few 
more coats of mail and plenty of 
tapestry. Will you not take me? 

Her voice died away in a beau- 
tiful cadence as she concluded, 
and she held out her hands as if 
in supplication. I am always 
sensitive to female influences. 
Besides, what would Jorrocks’ 
ghost be to this? Could anything 
be in better taste? Would I not 
be exposing myself to the chance 
of injuring my nervous system by 
interviews with such creatures as 
my last visitor, unless I decided 
at once? She gave me a seraphic 
smile, as if she knew what was 
passing in my mind. That smile 
settled the matter. ‘She will do ! 
I cried ; ‘1 choose this one ;’ and 
as,in my enthusiasm, I took a 
step towards her I passed over 
the magic circle which had girdled 
me round, 

‘Argentine, we 
robbed |’ 

I had an indistinct conscious- 
ness of these words being spoken, 
or rather screamed, in my ear a 
great number of times without 
my being able to grasp their mean- 
ing. A violent throbbing in my 
head seemed to adapt itself to 
their rhythm, and I closed my 
eyes to the lullaby of ‘ Robbed, 
robbed, robbed.’ A vigorous shake 
caused me to open them again, 
however, and the sight of Mrs. 
D’'Odd in the scantiest of cos- 
tumes and most furious of tem- 
pers was sufficiently impressive to 
recall all my scattered thoughts, 
and make me realise that 1 was 


have been 
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lying on my back on the floor, 
with my head among the ashes 
which had fallen from last night’s 
fire, and a small glass phial in my 
hand. 

I staggered to my feet, but felt 
so weak and giddy that I was 
compelled to fall back into a chair. 
As my brain became clearer, stimu- 
lated by the exclamations of Ma- 
tilda, I began gradually to recol- 
lect the events of the night. There 
was the door through which my 
supernatural visitors had filed. 
There was the circle of chalk with 
the hieroglyphics round the edge. 
There was the cigar-box and 
brandy - bottle which had been 
honoured by the attentions of Mr. 
Abrahams. But the seer himself— 
where was he? and what was this 
open window with a rope running 
out of it? And where, O where, 
was the pride of Goresthorpe 
Grange, the glorious plate which 
was to have been the delectation 
of generations of L’Odds? And 
why was Mrs. D. standing in 
the gray light of dawn, wringing 
her hands and repeating her mo- 
notonou; refrain? It was only 
very gradually that my misty 
brain took these things in, and 
grasped the connection between 
them. 

Reader, I have never seen Mr. 
Abrahams since; | have never 
seen the plate stamped with the 
resuscitated family crest; hardest 
of all, I have never caught a 
glimpse of the melancholy spectre 
with the trailing garments, nor do 
I expect that I ever shall. In 
fact my night's experiences have 
cured me of my mania for the 
supernatural, and quite reconciled 
me to inhabiting the humdrum 
nineteenth century edifice on the 
outskirts of London which Mrs, 
D. has long had in her mind’s 
eye. 

As to the explanation of all 
that occurred—that is a matter 
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which is open to several surmises. 
That Mr. Abrahams, the ghost- 
hunter, was identical with Jemmy 
Wilson, alias the Nottingham 
crackster, is considered more than 
probable at Scotland Yard, and 
certainly the description of that 
remarkable burglar tallied very 
well with the appearance of my 
visitor. The small bag which I 
have described was picked up in 
a neighbouring field next day, and 
found to contain a choice assort- 
ment of jemmies and centrebits. 
Footmarks deeply imprinted in 
the mud on either side of the 
moat showed that an accomplice 
from below had received the sack 
of precious metals which had been 
let down through the open win- 
dow. No doubt the pair of 
scoundrels, while looking round 
for a job, had overheard Jack 
Brocket’s indiscreet inquiries, and 
had promptly availed themselves 
of the tempting opening. 

And now as to my less substan- 
tial visitors, and the curious gro- 
tesque vision which I had enjoyed 
—am I to lay it down to any real 
power over occult matters possess- 
ed by my Nottingham friend? 
For a long time I was doubtful 
upon the point, and eventually 
endeavoured to solve it by con- 
sulting a well-known analyst and 
medical man, sending him the few 
drops of the so-called essence of 
Lucoptolycus which remained in 
my phial. I append the letter 
which I received from him, only 
too happy to have the opportunity 
of winding up my little narrative 


by the weighty words of a man of 
learning. 
‘ Arundel Street. 

‘Dear Sir,—Your very singu- 
lar case has interested me ex- 
tremely. The bottle which you 
sent contained a strong solution 
of chloral, and the quantity which 
you describe yourself as having 
swallowed must have amounted 
to at least eighty grains of the 
pure hydrate. This would of 
course have reduced you to a par- 
tial state of insensibility, gradually 
going on to complete coma. In 
this semi-unconscious state of 
chloralism it is not unusual for 
circumstantial and bizarre visions 
to present themselves—more espe- 
cially to individuals unaccustomed 
to the use of the drug. You tell 
me in your note that your mind 
was saturated with ghostly litera- 
ture, and that you had long taken 
a morbid interest in classifying 
and recalling the various forms in 
which apparitions have been said 
to appear. You must also remem- 
ber that you were expecting to see 
something of that very nature, 
and that your nervous system was 
worked up to an unnatural state 
of tension. Under the. circum- 
stances, I think that, far from 
the sequel being an astonishing 
one, it would have been very sur- 
prising indeed to any one versed 
in narcotics had you not experi- 
enced some such effects.—I re- 
main, dear sir, sincerely yours, 

‘T, E. STUBE, M.D. 
‘Argentine D'Odd, Esq. 
The Elms, Brixton.’ 


A. CONAN DOYLE, 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 
ON THE MARINE PARADE. 


Lone ere Rawlings awoke his 
master out of that sound sleep 
which can only be induced by 
utter mental or physical exhaus- 
tion, Susan Drummond was about 
her business. She had made up 
her mind on the previous night 
what she meant to do, and start- 
ing from fitful slumbers she rose 
before a streak of dawn tinged 
the darkness, to begin a work out 
of which all hope and happiness 
was eaten. 

But even in the first anguish of 
her self-abnegation she was not 
miserable. She had given up 
everything to try to save her 
lover, and she did not mean now 
to make her own task harder 
and his life wretched by looking 
idly back on a past which seemed 
more remote as well as more beau- 
tiful than those far-away hours of 
childhood when first she knew 
Oliver Dane. 

If she were able to save him, 
if by any sacrifice she could give 
him life and freedom, what did 
her personal sacrifices matter ? 

She had always hoped and 
prayed if a great trouble came 
to her she should be given 
strength to bear it bravely. The 
fretting of uncertainty was what 
had broken her health and bruised 
her spirit. Now there could be 
no more uncertainty. She had 
cast all on one great die in a 
game, the stake for which was 
Oliver Dane’s liberty. She»had 


done all she could, and she felt 
content. For the first time since 
the trial, since that desperate cry 
of “I am innocent!” rent the 
silence of the court, she could 
think of her lover without hot 
tears rising to her eyes—without 
feeling a wild sick desire to rush 
off and tear the very walls of his 
prison-house with her poor im- 
potent fingers, so that she might 
be doing something to lessen the 
barrier between him and God's 
free earth. 

In her anguish she had cried 
aloud in the night-time. When 
there was scarce a star to be seen, 
when the moonbeams cast lines of 
mournful silver light on floor and 
walls, and threw masses of 
chequered and changing bril- 
liancy into the darkness of her 
chamber, she rose and paced the 
apartment’s narrow limits, and 
wondered whether those cold sor- 
rowful rays were piercing the 
gloom of Oliver's cell; whether 
his heart was breaking at thought 
of the time when they together, 
hand locked in hand, looked up 
into the heaven of the tender 
summer night, their happy souls 
too full for speech. 

But now all that was over; to 
that great unrest had succeeded 
a period of almost unnatural re- 
pose. She would have given her 
life for him, but as no one wanted 
that, she had sacrificed something 
which she felt to be more valu- 
able—her future. Yet not sacri- 
ficed; for she flung the gift thank- 
fully and with rejoicing at the 
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feet of a man who would never 
know the price she had paid for 
his freedom. 

It was a changed Susan who 
went down-stairs at the appointed 
hour to meet Mr. Gayre. - 

He looked af the girl with 
wonder. Where were the tears, 
the passion of grief, the sorrowful 
scorn of his own meanness he had 
witnessed only the previous night? 
The tears were spent, the passion 
was over; the girl Susan had de- 
parted into that shadowy land of 
memory, from out of which, any 
more than from the grave, no 
friend who once vanishes into it 
may return to smile upon or 
greet us save in mournful recol- 
lection, and in her place stood a 
woman who would never again 
laugh with the gladness, or weep 
with the passion, or mourn with 
the despair he remembered so well. 

She gave him her hand, but 
it lay cold and still in his, like a 
dead thing ; in her sweet eyes he 
saw deep depths of sorrow, but 
no light of welcome; the very 
tone of her voice was different. 
A swift wave of remorse swept 
over Mr. Gayre as he looked on 
the change wrought by a single 
night. Had he killed her, he 
could scarce have felt more a 
murderer than in that first moment 
of remorse ; but the emotion rested 
on his soul no longer than a 
passing shadow. The woman 
seemed dearer to him than the 
girl had ever been; her beauty 
greater ; the grave dignity of her 
manner, the unutterably sad ca- 
dence in her tone, proved more 
captivating to his middle age than 
the young charm and gay grace 
of the Susan Drummond he should 
never see again. 

Always he had felt there was 
a chord in Susan touched as yet 
by no one; and now he under- 
stood the music of its harmony 
there arose an evil rejoicing that 





his had been the hand to awaken 
the full deep swell a human heart 
never gives forth till, having eaten 
of the tree, it becomes as a god, 
knowing good and evil. 

Yes, he had done this, and so 
become a part and parcel of her 
life for ever. Let her forget what 
else she might, it would be im- 
possible for her to forget him. 
The lore he had taught her was 
more subtle and mysterious than 
love, for it showed her the sin 
love is capable of begetting, told 
her something of the terror of 
passion ; whereas hitherto she had 
tasted only its sweetness. 

In one night she had grown 
afraid of him too; afraid of the 
wrong a man will do, not merely 
though he loves a woman, but 
because he does so. Already she 
had graduated in a school many 
of her sex—maids, wives, and 
mothers—never enter; nay, of 
the very existence of which some 
remain in ignorance. 

She dreaded both his power 
and the strength cf his will. 
Once she thought of him but as 
an ordinary frienc ; now she re- 
cognised him for an enemy. If 
he had not seen the change in 
her face, Mr. Gayre would have 
known from the first words she 
spoke that since they parted on 
the previous evening she had 
thought more about him than 
during all the preceding months 
of their acquaintance. 

‘I received your letter,’ she 
began. ‘Thank you for writing 
it; but we need not talk about 
what you said in it, need we?’ 

‘If you see no need,’ he an- 
swered, ‘we will not discuss the 
matter. I think, however—’ 

‘At all events we need not 
talk about it yet,’ she interrupted. 
‘ Perhaps,’ she added, looking at 
him, as if trying to read his very 
soul, ‘we might never have to 
discuss it.’ 
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‘You mean in the event of my 
efforts proving abortive ?’ 

‘Partly that? and her eyes 

fell under a gaze steadier than her 
own. 
‘It is better you should under- 
stand me clearly,’ he said, and the 
change in her voice was not more 
marked than that in his. ‘ Re- 
member, I shall hold you to your 
promise. I know if you chose to 
cheat me you could; but I am 
sure you would not cheat me.’ 

* No,’ she replied slowly ; ‘you 
know I would not cheat you.’ 

‘Neither will I delude you; 
do not imagine I shall release 
you from your bargain. It was 
optional with you to make it. 
There is time even yet to cancel 
it. Do you wish to cancel it? 

* Not unless I could save Oliver 
by other means.’ 

‘Tt is still doubtful, remember, 
whether he can be saved by 
any— : 

‘So you told me in your 
letter.’ 

‘And as it was optional with 
you to enter into such an agree- 
ment, so it will be optional with 
me whether I hold you to it or 
not. J shall. It is only fair to 
tell you this, to warn you to ex- 
pect nothing either from my 
weakness or my generosity. And 
do not say to yourself, “If he 
loved me, he would not exact 
such a price,” for you would be 
wrong. It is precisely because I 
do love as only men like myself, 
who have passed their youth,’ can 
love, that I swear if any human 
being can compass Mr. Dane's 
liberty he shall walk out free. 
Then you must marry me. [ 
leave it all to your honour, you 
see. Were I wise, perhaps I 
should stipulate for my price first ; 
but I trust you implicitly—I, who 
once thought never to trust a 
woman again.’ 

* You may trust me.’ 
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‘And some day you will love 
me. Do not shake your head ; 
no woman marries her first lover ; 
indeed, I do not believe the 
woman lives that could tell who 
her first lover was. I have no 
doubt that Oliver Dane was not 
yours.’ 

*I have loved him all my life.’ 

‘ And no one else? 

* No one else !’ 

‘Then I shall have only one 
tival ’ he remarked bitterly. 

‘I want to say something to 
you, Mr, Gayre.’ 

‘What is it? 

‘ He must never know.’ 

‘I do not understand you.’ 

She twisted her white fingers 
nervously together. 

‘Never know why I did it. 
Let him think me fickle, false, 
wicked. I would rather he sup- 
posed me the worst girl ever 
breathed, than that he came to 
understand I had done what you 
ask for his sake. Liberty wouldn't 
be sweet, he would fancy the 
pure air tainted, if he knew. the 
price I had paid to set him free.’ 

‘Are you not mistaken? Is 
not Mr. Oliver Dane a gentleman 
who would prize liberty on any 
terms ?” 

‘No. And it is you who are 
mistaken. Mr. Gayre, why is it 
you hate him so much—he, who 
never injured you? 

‘You love him,’ was the 
answer, and a dead silence super- 
vened, 

‘There is another thing I must 
tell you.’ 

‘If it be of the same nature, it 
might be well to defer the com- 
munication till we meet again.’ 

‘It cannot be deferred. I had 
another letter last night.’ 

‘ From whom? 

‘I do not know; but in the 
same handwriting as that I showed 
you.’ 

‘ And—’ 
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‘It said, “ No time should be 
lost if anything were to be done 
for Oliver Dane. Some word of 
hope ought at least to be sent to 
him at once.” Can any word of 
that sort be sent him ? 

‘I do not know ; my acquaint- 
ance with prison rules is, unfor- 
tunately, of the slightest.’ 

* But you will ascertain ? 

‘Yes, I will ascertain. For 
my own sake I do not desire that 
any harm should happen to Mr. 
Dane.’ 

‘Sorrow enotgh will meet him. 
O Mr. Gayre, how can you! If 
you were fond of any one, I would 
not try to take you from her— 
not if I cared for you as much 
eg-~’ 

‘You do not,’ he finished. 

‘That was scarcely what I was 
about to say ; but—’ 

‘It will serve, and is perhaps a 
shade more courteous than the 
form you had in your mind. 
Ayain, believe me you are mis- 
taken, or else you are an excep- 
tion to every rule of your charm- 
ing sisterhood. I have seen—great 
Heavens! what have I not seen 
done by women! No trick has 
been too cruel, no artifice too 
mean, to sever lovers, to entice a 
man’s heart. Ay, and I have 
known worse than that. I have 
known a woman set out with the 
deliberate intention of winning 
affections she meant to fling away; 
and did fling away, as a child 
casts aside a broken toy. I have 
known the best years of a man’s 
life ruined because he found him- 
self jilted by such a woman—his 
faith destroyed, his hopes blasted, 
his belief in purity, goodness, 
honour, ay, even common honesty, 
shaken to its foundations.’ 

She could not answer him. 
Because she had no knowledge of 
how such things affected a man, 
was it competent for her to deny 
their reality % 
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Further, she grasped he was 
talking of himself—that in the 
background of his life’s picture 
there lurked just such a woman 
as he had indicated—smiling, 
fair, false. 

‘No,’ he went on less vehem- 
ently, ‘ believe me, no man nor 
woman can tell the evil that 
“desperately wicked” thing the 
heart is capable of conceiving 
and executing till it is placed 
where its power for sin has a 
full and fair chance of develop- 
ment. You have no right to say 
what you would or what you 
would not do. How can you 
know? You have no experience 
to fall back upon; you are like 
one walking in darkness who 
thinks he sees. Yesterday morn- 
ing nothing would have seemed 
more incredible to you than that 
you should promise to marry me. 
Who can predict what a day will 
bring forth ? Who dare say temp- 
tation shall not tempt, wrong 
shall not conquer me? 

*I cannot tell,’ she said, an- 
swering his thoughts rather 
than his words. ‘ All I know is 
that, whether right or wrong, 
what I have done has been done 
for Oliver. If it be a sin, I can- 
not help it. There seems no other 
way in which it is possible for me 
to serve him. It may be I ought 
not to commit so great a wrong to 
you, myself, and him ; but I can- 
not think of him ill, dying per- 
haps, and remain firm while there 
is even a chance of saving him. 
I am only a woman after all.’ 

‘If you were only a woman you 
would consider yourself first and 
your lover last. It is because 
you are what you are—’ 

‘Do not go on, please,’ she en- 
treated ; and he stopped suddenly, 
knowing what she meant—namely, 
that it was outside their contract 
to speak about love till his por- 
tion of the compact was fulfilled. 
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‘ What are you doing about 
Oliver? she asked after a pause, 
during which she had sat listen- 
ing to the howling of the wind— 
it was a boisterous morning—and 
fancying what words her lover 
traced in its sound. 

‘I have done nothing yet. I 
am going to-day to see a person I 
think may do something.’ 

‘Then why—’ 

‘Do I not go about the business 
at once? JI could tell you, but I 
do not like. Yet 1 will tell you. 
I stayed here because I am mad— 
because I could not help saying 
and doing and looking that which 
makes you hate me. But I will 
leave you now, and not come 
again till Iam able to say either 
I have some hope of obtaining 
his release, or that I shall never 
be able to obtain it ; and without 
word or touch or glance of fare- 
well he was gone, leaving Susan 
more utterly alone than she had 
ever felt before. He had been 
her friend, and he could be her 
friend no more. The only news 
it was ever likely he should bring 
her would be death to all hope 
for her lover, or the tidings that 
the date of her own execution 
was nigh at hand. 

‘Can I go through with it? 
she thought, with a sickening 
horror; and then the courage 
which had carried so many a 
Drummond above danger and sup- 
ported him in death rose strong 
and great within her. ‘It is for 
Oliver,’ she whispered, and clasped 
the talisman of her lover’s name 
closer to her loyal heart. 

Meanwhile Mr. Gayre was hur- 
rying Citywards, as if pursued by 
a thousand demons. He had done 
the things he ought not to have 
done, and left undone those he 
ought to have done. He had 
sneered at Susan, whose tender 
nature was vulnerable to all his 
shafts. He had twitted her with 
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love for her lover, as if a woman 
should not believe her lover with- 
out peer. He had failed to com- 
fort—nay, rather he had torn her. 
He had been — good Heavens ! 
what had he not been ? 

‘ But at least,’ he thought, while 
slackening his pace as he drew 
near Prince’s Street, ‘she shall 
find no half heartedness with me 
in the matter of Oliver Dane. 
The sooner he is released the bet- 
ter I shall be pleased ;’ and be- 
fore repairing to his own place of 
business he turned into the office 
of Messrs. Colvend & Surlees, 
which was close to Lothbury. 

‘Mr. Colvend in? he asked a 
porter. 

‘ No, sir. Mr. Colvend has gone 
to Brighton.’ 

‘Can I see Mr. Surlees? 

‘Mr. Surlees is out, sir. He 
will not be back to-day. I think 
he is going down to Brighton 
also this afternoon.’ 

Since his first glimpse of Susan 
Drummond, some check had al- 
ways interposed between Mr. 
Gayre and whatever purpose he 
might have in view; but he meant 
to take no check now. Less civilly 
than usual, because hitherto he 
had always striven to be cour- 
teous towards persons in the City, 
even though his heart was not 
one with them, the banker re- 
marked : 

‘I suppose, however, there is 
some person in charge to whom I 
can speak on business? 

‘Certainly, sir—Mr. Fife, sir. 
Perhaps you will walk into Mr, 
Colvend’s room, and sit down for 
a moment, I will tell Mr. Fife 
you are here.’ 

Mr. Fife, in the character of 
chief clerk in the old-established 
and steady-going firm of Colvend 
& Surlees, seemed a very different 
person from the insolent indivi- 
dual who, in his own, had bullied 
and taunted Mr. Gayre in Wim- 
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pole Street. The atmosphere of 
the City, and the consciousness 
he was only a person in the 
receipt of salary, had so impreg- 
nated the manner of his working 
hours that it was quite a deferen- 


-dial and cringing Samuel who, in 


a couple of minutes, entered Mr. 
Colvend’s private room, and said, 

*I hope I have not kept you 
waiting, sir.’ 

Troubled as he was, Mr. Gayre 
could have laughed outright. The 
famous story of those bankers in 
Newcastle who, when the great 
hair movement first made a stir, 
intimated to their clerks that, 
‘though out of business hours 
they would not presume to dic- 
tate what their employés should 
wear, yet within those limits they 
must request the absence of mous- 
taches,’ recurred to him, 

Drink, however, unlike a man’s 
own hair, can have its times and 
seasons; and during business hours 
Mr. Fife never indulged in any 
wilder carouse than half a pint of 
bitter. 

‘Iam sorry to find Mr. Colvend 
absent,’ said Mr. Gayre ; ‘I wish- 
ed to speak to him.’ 

‘On a private matter, or on 
business connected with the firm?’ 

‘On a private matter.’ 

*O! Can I be of any assist- 
ance to you? 

*You can give me Mr. Col- 
vend’s address.’ 

‘And go the cat ate up the 
blackbird, and things went on as 
usual,’ commented Mr. Fife; and 
he took a rapid turn up and down 
the room. 

‘I have no doubt there is pro- 
found wisdom underlying your 
remark ; but, wanting the key—’ 

‘ Being eaten up meant a good 
deal to the blackbird, but nobody 
else was much concerned by the 
catastrophe. Heaven and earth 
are likely to crash together in the 
Colvend establishment; but in 


Lombard . Street people will try 
to overdraw their balances just as 
usual, And I don’t suppose any 
difference in the Bank-rate will 
be reported to-morrow.’ 

‘If you will kindly give me 
Mr. Colvend’s address, I need not 
detain you longer.’ 

Mr. Fife did not answer. He 
took another turn over the Turkey 
carpet ere he said, 

* Man and boy, I’ve been in this 
office a matter of— But that does 
not signify. What I was think- 
ing is, I'll have to clear out now.’ 

‘It certainly does not seem 
likely that you will be entreated 
to remain,’ commented Mr. Gayre. 

‘I wonder if I have been a 
great fool !’ 

‘ That is a point on which no 
one can possibly arrive at so accu- 
rate an opinion as yourself.’ 

‘Anyhow, I’m not going to 
draw back now. That young 
minx sha’n’t have everything her 
own way. When were you think- 
ing of going down, Mr. Gayre? 

‘ By the next train.’ 

‘Better not. Stop till after 
five o'clock, and I'll go too. You 
will want me, you know.’ 

‘H—m,’ remarked Mr. Gayre 
doubtfully. ‘Well, yes—perhaps 
I shall,’ 

‘You won’t find it all plain 
sailing,’ said Mr. Fife. ‘ Miss 
Dossie can lie through a deal 
board, and make her father be- 
lieve her. You must see him and 
Mr. Surlees together, and I ought 
to be one of the happy party.’ 

‘I have no particular objection. 
But how are we to insure the 
presence of Mr. Surlees ? 

‘How? He will be there, of 
course : where your treasure is— 
you remember.’ 

‘I have not an idea what you 
mean.’ 

‘ Why, that he is going to marry 
that simple, innocent, fragile, timid 
darling, Miss Dossie, her 
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and Mr. Fife turned white with 
rage, and tramped up and down 
the room, as though he were tread- 
ing over Miss Dossie’s body. 

‘She has cursed my life,’ he 
said; ‘ but she’ll find she has met 
with her match. [I'll stop the 
publication of those banns, any- 
how.’ 

‘I hope and trust you will be 
able to prove your story. It would 
be exceedingly awkward if—’ 

‘I know that,’ interrupted Mr. 
Fife ; ‘and I tell you fairly, we'll 
have a lot of bother both with the 
old man and the young lady. 
That is one reason why I want 


to go down with you. I can say . 


what you can’t say. I'll not let 
either father or daughter humbug 
me.’ 

* Do you think, then, they could 
humbug me ? 

‘They would try,’ said Mr. 
Fife, in a tone which suggested 
he considered the attempt might 
not be wholly unsuccessful. 

‘We will go to Sussex Square 
together, then,’ said Mr. Gayre, 
glancing at the slip of paper on 
which the manager had written 
Mr. Colvend’s address. 

‘Not nice weather for a trip to 
the seaside, is it? suggested Mr. 
Fife; and then he opened the 
door for the banker to pass out, 
and deferentially attended him 
through the outer office. 

At that moment the same idea 
crossed the minds of both men. 

‘I sha’n’t cross this floor many 
more times,’ thought Mr. Fife. 

‘He has paid tolerably dear for 
his whistle,’ considered Mr. Gayre, 

As the express rushed down to 
Brighton that evening the wind 
howled and tore around the train, 
and seemed to be trying races 
with it. It had been'a wild day, 
and a wilder night was coming 
on. There was scarcely a creature 
about on the Marine Parade when 
Mr, Gayre and his companion 


walked in the direction of Kemp 
Town ; but at almost the loneliest 
part of the road there stood a fe- 
male,wrapped in a longcloak, look- 
ing out seaward,into the black and 
dreary night. Neither man noticed 
her. Mr. Fife was speaking, and 
Mr, Gayre had his head turned 
towards him. 

‘I suppose you have squared 
matters with Miss Drummond,’ 
the managersaid ; ‘ because if not—’ 
and the remainder of bis sentence 
was lost in a sudden gust of wind. 

The woman turned and stared 
after the retreating figures. It 
was Susan Drummond, 

She had that day fled from 
London with her nurse, leaving 
a note for Mr. Gayre, stating she 
felt she must get away for a short 
time, and promising to send her 
address when settled. 

A terrible unrest had again 


taken possession of her, but it 


was physical rather than mental. 
She could not remain still. The 
stormy blast was no fiercer than 
the fever coursing through her 
veins; invisible hands seemed 
drawing her into the night; 
voices, audible but to herself, 
cried to her from the sea; the 
darkness was filled with fantastic 
shapes ; everything appeared dif- 
ferent from what was actually the 
case. A moment after Mr. Gayre 
had passed she began to doubt 
whether she had really seen him, 
whether the words were not a 
delusion of her own brain. 

‘I wonder what is the matter 
with me? she thought. ‘I sup- 
pose I ought to go home.’ 

She did not, however, make 
any effort to doso. She remained, 
with the wind buffeting her, with 
the sea moaning and lamenting 
below, with the night getting 
wilder, and the gloom growing 
denser, till a hand was laid on her 
arm, and the old servant, who had 
been anxiously seeking her, said, 
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‘My dear, what are you doing? 
You will catch your death of 
cold.’ 

‘I do not know what I have 
been doing,’she answered. *‘ Where 
am I? O nurse, take me some- 
where—anywhere away from all 
these dreadful people and this hor- 
tible noise !’ 


CHAPTER XXX. 
WHAT MR. GAYRE WISHED. 


‘Wuat have you done with 
Susan, Gayre? asked Sir Geoffrey 
Chelston, walking one morning 
into the dining-room at Wimpole 
Street, where his brother-in-law 
sat at breakfast. ‘Now that I 
have caught you I mean to get an 
explicit answer. I call here, and 
I call at the bank, and you are 
never to be found. I write to 
you, and for reply I receive some- 
thing to the effect that if J could 
tell you where Miss Drummond is, 
you would be much obliged to me. 
I can hear neither tale nor tidings 
of the girl. Her aunt does not 
know where she is, nor her cousin, 
nor Lal Hilderton, nor Mrs. Jub- 
bins. And J don’t know; and I 
may just as well tell you, I con- 
sider the whole affair deucedly 
strange. I left Susan in this 
house, and I’ve never set eyes on 
her since.’ 

‘Do you suppose she is in this 
house still? asked Mr. Gayre, 
buttering a piece of toast with 
great deliberation. 

‘I do not know what to sup- 
pose. One way and another, I 
feel distracted. I half suspect 
Sudlow wants to cry off. And 
now there’s Susan. If you do 
not know where she is, you ought 
to know, Gayre ; that is my can- 
did opinion.’ 

‘Miss Drummond is at Brigh- 
ton.’ 


‘Brighton! What on earth 
took her there ? 

‘To get ill, I suppose ; at any 
rate, she has been ill.’ 

‘And why could you not have 
told me all this long ago? 

* Because I have only been ac- 
quainted with her address since 
eight o’clock this morning. She 
has had fever or something of the 
sort, and was unable to write. 
She is getting better now.’ 

‘I feel a load taken off my 
mind,’ cried the Baronet. ‘’Pon 
my soul, I have been madly anx- 
ious about the poor girl. Best 
girl in the whole world; and to 
think of her being laid up all 
alone at Brighton ! 

‘She isn’t alone ; she has some 
former servant with her. Won't 
you have some breakfast, Sir 
Geoffrey ? 

‘Not a morsel, thank you— 
must be off. And yet, now I 
think of it, if you could just let 
your man bring me a glass of 
beer, I fancy I might manage a 
slice of that cold beef—second 
thoughts, you know, eh, Gayre? 

Mr. Gayre rose and rang the 
bell. As he returned to his seat 
the Baronet eyed him critically. 

‘I say, he cried, ‘what’s up? 
what have you been doing to 
yourself? Why, you are losing all 
your flesh ; you are not half the 
man you were a month ago! No 
panic in the City, I hope? 

‘If there were, I donot suppose 
it could affect me much. A house 
which does not go in for great 
gains cannot afford heavy losses. 
No, I have been worried to death 
about that Dane business. I had 
better have gone and hanged 
myself before meddling in the 
matter.’ 

‘Ah, by ‘the bye,’ said Sir 
Geoffrey, with guileless innocence, 
‘ what is this I hear about Dane ? 

‘I don’t know what you may 
have heard about him.’ 

















‘Why, that he is innocent, 
and all the rest of it.’ 

* Who says he is innocent ?” 

‘That is beyond me to tell you. 
There was a paragraph about him 
in the Chelston Banner, a vile, 
low Radical broadsheet. Wookes 
sent it up to me marked. The 
London Correspondent stated 
he had good reason to believe 
the whole case would be reopened ; 
that it was whispered one of the 
parties engaged in what seemed 
to be a most nefarious plot against 
the young man’s reputation was 
about to give himself up to jus- 
tice ; that a thorough investiga- 
tion had been solicited ; that ex- 
traordinary facts had already 
come to light, and further startling 
revelations might be expected ; 
that a gentleman in the City, pos- 
sessed of wealth and influence, 
had gone into the matter heart 


and soul ; and that it was chiefly . 


owing to his exertions the whole 
villanous conspiracy was exposed. 
Several romantic circumstances 
were connected with the case, and 
the name of a young lady freely 
whispered as having taken a 
somewhat too active part in the 
affair.’ 

During the course of this recital 
Mr. Gayre’s face was a study. 
His colour changed from white to 
red and from red to white once 
more; he compressed. his lips, 
an angry light shone in his eyes, 
and he struck the table passion- 
ately as he said, 

‘That scoundrel will make a 
nice mess of the whole matter.’ 

‘Dear me! Then there is some- 
thing in it! Poor, poor Susan, I 
am so glad! If you remember, 
Gayre, 1 always said Dane was 
innocent. When you were hard- 
est upon him, I maintained no 
young fellow, born and brought 
up as he was, could have sunk 
into a common thief.’ 

‘You did no such thing,’ re- 
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torted Mr. Gayre. ‘ You said he 
was guilty, and complained he 
would not make a clean breast of 
the matter.’ 

‘No, excuse me, Gayre, it was 
you.’ 

‘Excuse me, Sir Geoffrey, no 
man could have spoken more 
strongly than yourself—’ 

‘Of course, in his behalf! 
When all the world was against 
him I raised my voice, and— 

With a muttered oath Mr. 
Gayre pushed back his chair and 
rose from the table. 

‘I know of old,’ he said, ‘ it is 
of no use trying to pin you down 
to any statement, or expecting 
you to remember anything except 
what suits your own convenience ; 
but I tell you fairly Iam not in 
any mood to stand much more of 
this fooling. Would to Heaven 
I had died before I ever heard 
the name of Oliver Dane! and I 
wish I could go to some part of 
the earth where I should never 
hear it again !’ 

After which expression of opi- 
nion Mr. Gayre left Sir Geoffrey 
to his meditations. 

The Baronet shook his head. 

* Poor fellow !’ he said, in audi- 
ble soliloquy, ‘he’s harder hit 
than I thought; shouldn’t mind 
betting something now his chances 
are not worth a brass farthing, or 
half the money. Pity, too! Well, 
I did all in my power. It was a 
match I should have liked vastly. 
Lord, who'd have thought of 
things taking the turn they have! 
Daresay Dane will get a lot of 
damages out of those rich beggars. 
Hope he'll chance on a good soli- 
citor—some sharp lawyer up to 
his work ; that’s what I've wanted 
all my life. Must talk to Susan 
about it.’ And Sir Geoffrey went 
to the sideboard, and poured him- 
self out another tumbler of beer ; 
having drank which, and casually 
remarked to vacancy that his 
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throat was as dry as a whistle, he 
went off about his business, what- 
ever that might be. 


Meantime, in hot rage, Mr. 
Gayre had chartered a hansom, 
and drove down to the Borough, 
in a street off which thoroughfare 
Mr. Fife had hired a ‘ second-floor 
front,’ large enough to contain 
himself and all his worldly pos- 
sessions. His first interview with 
Mr. Colvend on the great Dane 
question proved his last. He was 
not permitted to remain long 
enough in the office even to ba- 
lance his petty cash; and had 
there been anything wrong in his 
accounts, things would have gone 
badly with him. Usually the 
mildest of human beings, Mr. 
Colvend’s indignation against the 
ex-manager knew no bounds; and 
when Mr. Fife insisted upon 
being brought face to face with 
the fragile Dossie, he absolutely 
refused to produce his daughter 
till Mr. Surlees said, in common 
justice, that young lady should 
hear the charge made against 
her. 

That young lady denied every- 
thing. She clung to her father ; 
she asked how he or any one else 
could believe such dreadful stories 
about her; she declared she had 
never written a letter to Mr. Fife 
or spoken to him, except in her 
father’s office, in her life. She 
looked at Mr. Surlees with great 
appealing eyes shining through a 
mist of tears, and said, ‘Surely 
you won’t desert me;’ she called 
Mr. Fife a ‘bad wicked man ; she 
ran up and down the gamut of all 
her little arts and graces; and 
finally, bursting into a torrent of 
passionate tears, rushed from the 
room, Mr. Gayre, with deadly 
courtesy, opening the door for 
her. 

Mr. Colvend followed his daugh- 
ter with feeble and tottering steps ; 
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already he looked an old and 
broken man. 

When he was left alone with 
Mr. Gayre and the manager, Mr, 
Surlees rose, walked to the hearth, 
and, standing with his back to the 
fire and hands deep in his pockets, 
remarked, 

‘ Here's a nice kettle of fish 

It was so nice a kettle of fish that 
not only had Miss Colvend lost 
her husband who was to have 
been, but a dissolution of part- 
nership between Mr. Colvend and 
Mr. Surlees became imminent. 

‘ And whenever,’ remarked Mr, 
Fife to Mr. Gayre, ‘two men fight, 
if you notice, some dog gets a 
kick. I’m the dog that has got 
kicked this time.’ 

‘ And serve you right,’ thought 
Mr. Gayre, but he did not say 
80. 

Amongst the various persons 
concerned somehow or other, Mr. 
Dane’s little affair had come to a 
deadlock. Mr. Colvend pooh- 
poohed the idea of taking action 
in the matter; Mr. Surlees would 
not. Mr. Gayre was at a loss to 
know how to proceed. Time 
drifted on, and an innocent man 
lay .at Portland, fighting with 
disease and eating his heart out. 

‘Cannot you get a message con- 
veyed to him somehow? Mr. 
Gayre asked Mr. Fife, who in- 
quired what good that would do, 
unless some one meant really to 
push the matter ahead. 

‘J don’t intend to let Miss 
Dossie and her papa walk over 
the course,’ said Mr. Fife a little 
later. ‘ J’il find a way of forcing 
their hand, or my name’s not 
Samuel.’ 

‘This, then, was Mr. Fife’s 
notable scheme,’ considered Mr. 
Gayre, as the hansom swirled 
round corners and dashed along 
crowded thoroughfares. 

‘It was you put that notice in 
the Chelston paper,’ he said, en- 
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tering Mr. Fife’s room, where he 
found him busy smoking a pipe. 

‘Even so—it was I.’ 

‘And what object could you 
hope to compass by putting in 
such a rigmarole of nonsense ? 

‘It is not nonsense.’ 

‘Why, who in the world is 
going to give himself up ? 

‘I am, if things are not soon 
put on some different footing. I 
have got a friend—as clever a 
chap as you'd wish to meet~and 
he told me that was the best and 
only way to checkmate them and 
benefit myself.’ 

‘I think it might be checkmate 
to you. So you have been taking 
advice about this business, Mr. 
Fife, have you? 

‘Only in a general sort of way. 
I’m not a man likely to make 
confidants unless I see my interest 
in doing so. I can keep my own 
counsel till I find it pays to open 
my mouth. By the way, Mr. 
Gayre, have you ever been to 
Tooting ? 

‘No; why do you ask?’ 

*O, only out of curiosity. To 
revert to the Dane question : is it 
likely, do you suppose, that Messrs. 
Colvend & Surlees mean to stir in 
this matter at all? 

‘Not if they can avoid doing 
so.’ 

‘ And they consider themselves 
honest and honourable men, I 
suppose ? 

‘ Mr. Colvend does not believe 
your story.’ 

‘None so blind as those that 
won't see !’ 

‘And Mr. Surlees’ notion is, 
Mr. Dane’s friends are as well 
able to take up the matter as he. 
What I gather from his reluctant 
remarks is, that he knows he 
must have a great deal of trouble 
about the matter, but he wants to 
have as little trouble as possible. 
He means, I see, to put no obstacle 
in the way, and is willing to faci- 
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litate any means which may be 
adopted to obtain Mr. Dane's re- 
ease. You can judge, therefore, 
the annoyance I feel at the un- 
wise step you have taken.’ 

‘I am not so sure it was a mis- 
take,’ said Mr. Fife, with a nasty 
leer. 

‘No? questioned Mr. Gayre. 
‘While I am here, Mr. Fife,’ he 
added, ‘ pray oblige me by putting 
out that pipe. I don’t want to 
go about the City reeking of to- 
bacco.’ 

‘I have no wish to offend you,’ 
returned Mr. Fife, at once com- 
plying with the banker's request. 
*Upon my soul, I'd rather work 
for than against you, if only I 
could make you understand it’s of 
no manner of use trying to gam- 
mon me. You see, 1 was not 
brought up to the genteel hum- 
bug sort of business, and I had 
to see so much and do so much of 
it at Colvend’s that I'm more 
than a bit tired of trying to act 
the saint when I feel myself a 
sinner. Now to tell you what 
you came here in such haste to 
know. Do I think that little 
paragraph in the paper will stir 
up Colvend & Surlees? No, I 
don’t—except to bitter wrath.’ 

‘Then what made you put it 
in? 

‘ Well, you see, there are a few 
other persons on earth besides 
Colvend & Surlees.’ 

* Meaning ?’ 

‘ Meaning in this especial con- 
nection Mr. Oliver Dane’s friends.’ 

*T am afraid Mr. Oliver Dane 
has no friends except Miss Drum- 
mond.’ 

‘Not even you? And at this 
juncture Mr. Fife took up his 
pipe once more, but immediately 
laid it down again. 

‘I have tried to do what I 
could—I hope I always shall 
continue to do what I can—for 
Mr. Dane—not, however, on his 
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own account; I never laid claim 
to being a friend of his.’ 

‘Suppose we drop all disguise, 
Mr. Gayre, and talk as if we were 
—lI really don’t exactly know 
what ; because, were I a partner, 
say, in Glyn’s house, likely as 
not I should put a gloss on for 
you; and supposing—ah, that’s 
it—supposing you were such as 
myself, what would you say to 
me, and I to you, eh? 

‘Really, Mr. Fife, I do not 
know ; much the same, however, 
I imagine, as I am saying to you 
now, and you are saying to me.’ 

‘Not a bit of it!’ exclaimed 
Mr. Fife. ‘What I should say 
is this: ‘‘I meant to make one 
person speak, and that person’s 
surname is Gayre, Christian name 
Nicholas. He has been trying to 
drift on with Miss Drummond, 
and now he knows he must speak 
if he does not want somebody 
else to forestall him; and as he 
dislikes having his cattle hurried, 
he is furious with Samuel Fife 
for spurring them on a little.”’ 

‘Your knowledge of me and 
my motives seems exhaustive,’ 
observed Mr. Gayre. 

‘Il am very glad you think so, 
because that is precisely my own 
opinion. I have given a good 
deal ot thought and attention to 
you, one time and another. Long 
before this question about Dane 
arose I used to wonder—wonder 
like the deuce—how any man in 
his sober senses could let a busi- 
ness such as yours go to the dogs.’ 

‘Is the manner in which I con- 
duct my business any concern of 
yours ?’ 

‘No; I only wish it were. 
People would soon see some 
changes in Lombard Street that 
would surprise them. I know 
what is passing through your 
mind—*“ bachelors’ wives and old 
maids’ children ;’ but a bachelor 
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(To be continued, ) 


can.surely tell when a man’s wife 
is going wrong, and an old maid 
need scarcely be a Solomon to 
know her neighbour’s boys are a 
set of unruly brats.’ 

‘If my affairs have given you 
any amusement, Mr. Fife, I am 
sure I ought to feel gratified. As 
to Miss Drummond, even had I 
been disposed to repeat to her 
the story of Miss Colvend’s evil 
doings, no opportunity has pre- 
sented itself fur doing so. I have 
not seen Miss Drummond for 
nearly a month.’ 

‘Why, what’s the cause of 
that ? 

‘ Illness, from which she is only 
now recovering.’ 

‘Whew!’ whistled Mr. Fife. 
* That’s a bad job. I wish I had 
known. If I had, I wouldn’t have 
trumped your ace just yet.’ 

‘Tt can’t be helped,’ said Mr. 
Gayre, accepting his own defeat 
and Mr. Fife’s concession with an 
air of lofty magnanimity. ‘ I con- 
fess I did desire a little time in 
which to prepare Miss Drum- 
mond’s mind for the fact that it 
might be possible to prove Mr. 
Dane innocent. Now, however, 
‘thanks to you, matters have 
reached a point which compels 
me to go straight from here to my 
solicitors.’ 

‘ All right,’ answered Mr. Fife; 
‘ and if they tell you there is only 
one way to clear Dane, I'll stand 
to what I said, and give myself 
up. Ask your solicitors whether 
they think I'd get clear off, and 
if not, the term for which I should 
be sentenced. I want to know 
for more reasons than one.’ 

‘Very well, I will ask them,’ 
agreed Mr. Gayre, wishing more 
than ever, as he made his way 
down the narrow staircase of a 
house let out in ‘apartments,’ he 
had never heard the name of 
Oliver Dane. 
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Tue Cripece Taror. 


In the Highlands, as elsewhere, 
stealing seems to be a trade to 
which young people are often 
apprenticed. Donald Macwhirter, 
who was an old thief, took as his 
apprentice a young lad named 
Duncan Macgraggan. Donald 
wished to try the mettle of his 
apprentice at the very beginning 
of their connection. So Duncan 
was told off for stealing a sheep, 
while Donald himself stole vege- 
tables from a kitchen-garden—a 
much more dangerous job. Their 
place of rendezvous was to be the 
churchyard, as they were least 
likely to be disturbed there. As 
was to be expected, the experienced 
Donald was first at the place, 
and, while waiting Duncan, amused 
himself by thinking over the treat 
in store for him. 

That evening several neighbours 
met, as usual, in a tailor’s shop, 
and, oddly enough, the conversa- 
tion turned on ghosts, and especi- 
ally on the one which was said to 
haunt the neighbouring church- 
yard. One little cripple tailor 
said, ‘I don’t believe in any ghosts, 
and if I had the use of my legs 
Td go this very night, and stay 
there, to show you that there are 
none.’ ‘ Well,’ said Angus Mur- 
ray, ‘if you'll go there, I'll carry 
you on my back.’ The poor tailor 
could not escape from the dilemma 
with good grace, and so consented 
to go. As Angus, with the tailor 
on his back, was entering the 
churchyard-gate, Donald, who was 
sitting on a stone, mistook them 
for Duncan with the sheep on his 
back, and, in a low hoarse voice, 





‘ Whether he 
be fat or no,’ said Angus, ‘ there 
he is for you ; and, so saying, he 
threw down the tailor, to whom 
fear supplied legs ; at least, he 
was back at the shop as soon as 
Angus, who had run all the way. 


said, ‘Is he fat? 


Tue ResurRectionist’s FriGHr. 


George Mackaskill lived in a 
small cottage adjoining the parish 
burying-ground. Te had a sharp 
young son, about eleven years of 
age, whom familiarity with the 
churchyard had deprived of all 
superstition. Renwick—for that 
was the boy’s name—often got into 
scrapes, for which he always got 
punished by his father when on 
his way to bed. On one occasion 
he used a sixpence of his mother’s 
without her consent. This Ren- 
wick knew to be a grave offence, 
and went up-stairs ere his father, 
who was late, came home. Fear 
prevented him falling asleep till 
he should know the upshot of his 
crime. The sound of his father’s 
foot on the stair was ominous in 
Renwick’s ears ; and so he quickly 
jumped up, hid behind the door, 
and, when his father went forward 
to the bed, he rushed down-stairs, 
and away out to the churchyard, 
with nothing on save his night- 
dress. There he hid beneath a 
table-like gravestone. He pre- 
ferred to stay here all night rather 
than go home to the thrashing 
which he knew awaited him. 

Shortly after the clock struck 
one he heard a gig approach, an 
unusual thing in such a place at 
such an hour. Renwick lay still. 
The gig stopped at the gate, and 
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three men jumped down, took 
a couple of spades and a pick out 
of the boot, and were coming in 
at the gate, when one of them 
said, ‘ Which of us is to hold the 
horse? Renwick heard this, and, 
seeing an easy way out of the 
scrape, he jumped from under- 
neath the stone, and exclaimed, 
‘ rl hold the horse for saxpence.’ 
The suddenness and whiteness of 
the apparition startled them, and 
at once they threw down spades 
and pick, and were soon galloping 
away at sixteen miles an hour. 
Renwick ran out after them, and 
shouted, ‘Ye needna run away, 
I’m no dead ;’ but they heard him 
not. 


CHARGING A GHOST. 


John Williamson was reared 
in the Highlands, and heard many 
ghost stories told by people who 
really believed in them. As a 
consequence, John was very su- 
perstitious, though he would not 
confess as much. At the age of 
twenty he ‘joined the soldiers,’ 
and had been only six months a 
soldier when his regiment was 
ordered to Ireland. As John was 
in the first detachment to reach 
the new barracks, he had several 
conversations with those about to 


leave. They told him, among 
other things, that their captain 


had died a month previously in 
delirium tremens, and that his 
ghost had been seen on several 
occasions by those on night duty. 
Upon hearing this John kept to 
the barracks after nightfall, in the 
hope that the old gentleman would 
follow his regiment —in spirit. It 
fell to John’s lot to go on sentry 
on the fourth night after his ar- 
rival. It was dark when he 
received his orders, so that he saw 
little of his surroundings. He 
went into his sentry-box, and 
stayed there for full twenty mi- 
nutes, during which time the moon 
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came above the horizon. He 
thought that with its light he 
might have little fear, and boldly 
stepped out of his box. But every 
hair stood on end when he saw 
what he thought to be the old 
captain standing only five paces 
in front of him with drawn sword. 
To run was against all law; so 
John thought he would cover him- 
self with honour by simply doing 
his duty. He challenged for the 
first time, and came to ‘ port’—no 
answer ; a second time, and came 
to the ‘ready’—no answer; he 
then said, ‘ Now, remember, I’m to 
challenge the third time, and if 
you don’t answer I'll run you 
through. Who goes there? A 
moment’s pause—no answer, and 
then, with full force, John charged ; 
but, instead of running the object 
through, he was thrown on his 
back by the recoil. When he got 
up he was confronted by an officer, 
who had hurried to the spot when 
he heard the challenging, and 
said, ‘ Well, John, what have you 
been charging? ‘I think it must 
have been the d-d-d-e-eil, for he 
was dreadfully hard! said John, 
scarce able to bring out the words. 
‘ Poor fellow, I hope you haven't 
broken your bayonet against this 
tall pump,’ said the good-natured 
officer. * 


Tae Hauntep Cast.e. 


Let the story of the Rev. 
Thomas Muchworth be told in 
his own words : 

‘Many years ago, in company 
with two other English clergy- 
men, I paid a visit to Sutherland- 
shire, of the scenery of which we 
had heard so much. The beauty 
of the part in which we lived 
much surpassed our expectations, 
and we spent whole days in 
simply wandering up and down 
the hills. On one occasion we 
made a longer than usual excur- 
sion into the interior, and thought 











of returning only when it was 
growing dark. We did not then 
understand the signs of the 
weather, and were wholly unpre- 
pared for a wild thunderstorm, 
which came on very suddenly. 
It soon grew dark and darker ; 
but we struggled bravely on, some- 
times falling into bogs, and at 
other times running against peats 
set up to dry. After two hours 
of miserable weary wanderings, 
we happily espied a light, towards 
which we gladly bent our steps. 
When we came up, we found that 
the light proceeded from a very 
small hut of oneroom. We knock- 
ed at the door, and in the name of 
charity demanded admission. An 
old woman answered us from 
within, “ Who are you? What 
do you want?” and, without wait- 
ing an answer, went on, “ You 
can’t get in here: none lives here 
but myself, and I have little 
enough room; you had better go 
away.” When she stopped we 
said that we were benighted, that 
the night was stormy, and that 
she surely was not cruel enough 
to keep us out. “O yes, I must 
keep you out,” she replied ; “ but 
let me tell you that, only half a 
mile away, you will find a beauti- 
ful castle, with tables spread, 
and comfortable rooms awaiting 
you. But, remember, I tell you 
the place is haunted. Will you 
got” Wesaid we would. She 
opened the door, and pointed the 
way. We soon reached a castle, 
which we saw to be beautiful 
without, and, on entering, found it 
comfortable within. We went to 
a spacious bedroom and put on 
dry clothes, which seemed to have 
been put there on purpose for us, 
for, as yet, we saw nobody in or 
about the place. We then went 
down to the dining-room, and 
there found the table laid with 
many tempting viands, of which 
we partook. We also freely 
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helped ourselves to the wine, 
which was of excellent quality. 
About eleven o'clock we proposed 
going to bed, as we were very 
tired. As we had hitherto found 
everything as the old woman said, 
we thought there might be some- 
thing of truth in her statements, 
and cast lots as to who should 
watch while the other two slept. 
The lot fell on me, and the two of 
them were soon asleep. I sat— 
nervously, I must confess—in the 
easy-chair by the fire. Just as 
the clock in the tower struck 
twelve, I heard a low whistle. I 
thought, “* Well, I'll not be coward 
enough to waken them for a whis- 
tle.” Presently, I heard another, 
and forthwith the bedroom door 
opened, and in walked a big burly 
Highlander armed to the teeth 
with claymore, dirks, and pistols. 
As soon as he entered he presented 
the pistol to my head, and said, 
“Follow me” I thought that, 
if I resisted, he would murder 
both my companions and myself, 
so, to give them a chance of 
escape, I got up and followed him. 
He led me down a long cork- 
screw stair, and when we reached 
the bottom he asked me to open 
adoor. For a moment I resisted. 
He lifted the pistol to my head, 
and I obeyed. He led me 
through a gloomy room, at the 
further side of which I saw a 
small stream of blood trickling 
down a rock, in which was fixed 
what appeared to me to be a 
knob. This knob, the Highlander 
said, I must turn if I wanted to 
escape. I joyfully set myself to 
turning it, and felt a stream of 
warm blood meanwhile fall on my 
wrist. I heard a loud unearthly 
scream, and awoke—for I was 
just taking a nap after dinner— 
and found that I had nearly 
screwed the nose off my poor wife, 
who unfortuately had fallen asleep 
on the easy-chair opposite.’ 
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Bath Theatricals. 


In the middle of the last century, 
when Bath was the emporium of 
rank, wealth, and fashion, when 
female beauty and luxurious plea- 
sures made it their home, theatri- 
cals had, as a matter of course, a 
very prominent position, and as- 
sumed an importance second only 
to those of London. To have won 
the favours of a Bath audience was 
a guarantee of professional excel- 
lence in the eyes of managers, 
players, and playgoers, all over 
the country. Most of the greatest 
actors on the London boards won 
their best laurels in the old Bath 
Theatre. In 1773, when Henderson, 
Edwin, and other histrionic cele- 
brities were playing there, a great 
sensation had just been created 
by a duel between Count Rice and 
a Mr. du Barry, a pair of famous 
gamblers, well known in fashion- 
able circles, the result of which 
had been the killing of Rice. The 
duel occurred on a Tuesday, and 
Henderson, playing Falstaff on 
the following Friday, when he 
came to the soliloquy on honour, 
thrilled the entire audience by the 
powerfal significance he threw into 
the words, ‘ Who hath it ? and re- 
plying, ‘ He that died on Tuesday 
last.’ 


—%—— 

In or about 1776, when Quin 
was playing in Bath, he was at an 
evening-party, where the subject of 
conversation was the doctrine of 
Pythagoras, when one of the ladies, 
remarkable for the beauty and white- 


ness of her neck and bust, asked 
him, ‘ What creature’s form he 
would wish to be transformed into ? 
Quin, looking very intently upon 
a fly then travelling over her white 
neck, replied, in a tone of fervent 
tenderness, that brought a sudden 
blush to the too curious beauty’s 
dimpled cheek,‘ A fly! It was to 
the same lady, perhaps, that he said 
he did not wonder with her in 
observing that there were more 
women than men in the world, 
because it was in conformity with 
Nature’s favourite arrangement. 
‘We always,’ said he, ‘see more 
of heaven than we do of earth.’ 
—-— 

It was at this time, when in 
society, where a young fop was 
monopolising the conversation with 
his languid drawl and effeminate 
utterances, to the disgust of all 
present, that Quin desired a basin 
should be brought to him, and at 
the same time begged very earnest- 
ly that the young dandy would 
cease to talk until it arrived. 
When it was placed before him 
he loosened his cravat, unbuttoned 
his coat, and, leaning with his head 
over the utensil, said to the lady- 
like creature, ‘ Now, sir, you may 
go on talking; I’m ready. His 
design and action brought forth a 
roar of laughter from all present, 
in the midst of which the discom- 
fited buck hastily retired with an 
angry ‘ Demme!’ 

—~o— 
In 1784, John Bernard, the 
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EN are like wine—not good before the lees of clownish- 
ness are settled—-OWEN FELLTHAM. 





famous secretary of the old Beef- 
steak Club, who was celebrated 
for his admirable personation of 
stage fops, met at Bath the suc- 
cessor of Beau Nash, Sir John 
Oldmixon, then known as the 
‘ Beau of Bath,’ and the original of 
Mrs. Cowley’s Lord Sparkle, in 
the old comedy, Which is the 
Man? _ Bernard says in his Re- 
trospections—once a well-known 
work—‘ Whatever success I ob- 
tained in the fops and fine gentle- 
men, I am willing to acknowledge 
that I owe it all to the strong im- 
pressions I received from Sir John 
Oldmixon,’ Playing Lord Sparkle 
one evening, on the following 
morning he met the original, who 
said, ‘I saw your Sparkle last 
night, Bernard ; they say you imi- 
tated me.’ ‘ 

‘ My aim,’ said the actor evasive- 
ly, ‘ was to imitate the manners of 
an English nobleman.’ 

‘Ah, but you made a serious 
mistake! You had twelve curls 
of a side. I never wear under 
sixteen,’ responded Sir John 
solemnly. 

—%— 

At that time there was a great 
bon-vivant, known as ‘the Bath 
Bacchus,’ one Captain Stanley, in 
Bath. He was a frequent play- 
goer, and generally occupied a 
box, in which he went to sleep, 
and snored, not softly, but too 
loud, and in a pretty high key. 
One evening, in Twelfth Night, 
Orsini had repeated the lines, 
‘Sing again ; O, it comes o’er my 
ear like the sweet south, steal- 
ing and giving odours,’ when 
the Captain suddenly awoke, and, as 
if in response to the invitation, gave 
vent to a shrill blast on his nasal 
instrument, which disconcerted the 
actor, and plunged the house into 
convulsions of merriment. 


When Rauzzini, who had a 
great contempt for English singers, 
went, with much reluctance, to 
hear Incledon sing in Bath as 
Edwin in Robin Hood, he sat 
with his back to the stage, to 
openly express his contempt. 
Gradually, however, he turned to 
face the singer, and at last leaned 
over the front of the box, absorbed 
in the magic of the vocalist’s beau- 
tiful voice. When the opera was 
over he hurried behind the scenes, 
took Incledon by the hand, and 
said with great feeling and fervour, 
‘Sare, I sank you for ze pleasure 
you af give me; you vas the fus 
Ingleesh singer I have hear vat 
can sing. Sare, you af got a voice— 
you af got avoice!’ This opinion 
widely circulated through Bath, 
together with the patronage of Dr. 
Harrington, and the Bath Catch 
Club gave Incledon his first start 
on the road to fame and fortune. 
‘ Shentlemen,’ Rauzzini afterwards 
said, when speaking at the Catch 
Club of Incledon, ‘it vas vatI call 
one natural curios.’ 
— 2 -— 

After that, Rauzzini never 
failed to visit the theatre when 
Incledon sang. One evening, when 
Charley Incledon, concluding a 
favourite ballad, made a beautiful 
run, in a way which was altogether 
his own, rolling his voice grandly 
upwards till, touching the top note, 
it melted away in indescribable 
sweetness, Rauzzini cried out, 
‘Coot Cot! it vas vere lacky dere 
vas some roof dere, or dat feller 
vould be hear by de ainshel in 
hev'’n 

—_%o— 

Incledon had always what 
actors call ‘a bad study,’ and at 
this period he, being new to the 
stage, had not the tact and talent 
required for ‘vamping’ a part— 
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HERE is a certain magic or charm in company, for it 
will assimilate and make you like to them by much con- 
versation with them: if they be good company, it is a great 
means to make you good or confirm you in goodness ; but if 
they be bad, it is twenty to one but they will infect and 


corrupt you. 


Therefore be wary and shy in choosing and 


entertaining, or frequenting any company or companions ; 
be not too hasty in committing yourself to them ; stand off 


awhile until you have inquired 


of some—that you know by 





that is to say, for putting your 
own words in the place of the 
author’s, or extemporising some 
little business while the forgotten 
words were being recovered. One 
night, while playing the lover and 
in the midst of a passionate ad- 
dress, he suddenly ceased speak- 
ing, and, in the veriest agony of 
terror, discovered that he bad for- 
gotten the words. For a few mi- 
nutes ap awful silence prevailed ; 
suddenly poor Charley was in- 
spired by a desperate but brilliant 
idea: he turned to the lady, say- 
ing, ‘The strength of my love has 
deprived me of language. Permit 
me to express my feeling in a fa- 
vourite air.’ He then sang a verse 
of ‘ Black Eyed Susan,’ and while 
doing so recovered self-possession 
and recalled the author’s words, 
which he then turned to speak, 
after waiting for the termination 
of the applause loudly bestowed 
upon him by the unsuspecting 
audience, Often after this, when 
the music of his voice penetrated 
the Bath green-room, the actors 
would ask, ‘Is he singing the 
music, or recollecting the words ? 
—~e— 

In 1785, the eminent astrono- 
mer, Dr. Herschel, was organist 
to the Octagon Chapel, Bath, and 
played in the orchestra of the Bath 
Theatre, at the time Mrs. Baddely 
wife of the famous Twelfth-cake 

dely, of Drary Lane) came 
down to Bath on a starring expe- 
dition, When she first appeared 
as Polly, Herschel, overpowered 
by her beauty, let his fiddlestick 


fall, and gazed upon her wonder- 
stricken. His astronomical enthu- 
siasm was then a profound subject 
of conversation in the scientific 
circles of Bath society, and when 
this story was first told in the 
green-room, Edwin said, ‘ There 
was nothing strange in Herschel’s 
star-gazing.’ 
——o-—— 

When Bernard came to pay for 
the lessons Herschel had given 
him in music, the great student of 
the heavens said, ‘ Nonsense! I 
only undertook to teach you be- 
cause I thought you couldn’t afford 
to pay for lessons.’ 

—~9— 

When Tom Dibdin was intro- 
duced to the Bath Catch Ciub, 
Bernard was called upon to recite ; 
and after he had done so, the great 
naval song-writer, turning to his 
neighbour, said, ‘Mr. Bernard 
would make an excellent actor.’ 
Most of those present knew Tom 
had seen Bernard act as the Tinker 
in Robin Hood on the previous 
evening, and had actually visited 
Bath to take his measure for an 
original part in an opera he was 
then writing. 

-—~e— 

In 1786 Captain Stanley, al- 
ready mentioned as ‘the Bath 
Bacchus,’ played Cassio in Othello, 
when it was said that ‘ for a thing 
that supped so well he spouted 
very badly.’ In the drunken scene 
he was really drunk, and so jolly 
that his moral lamentations only 
provoked laughter, and he wound 
them up with ‘ Let’s have another 
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experience to be faithful—what they are ; observe what com- 
pany they keep; be not too easy to gain acquaintance, but 
stand off and keep a distance yet awhile till you have observed 
and learnt touching them. Men or women that are greedy of 
acquaintance, or hasty in it, are oftentimes snared in ill 
company before they are aware, and entangled so that they 
cannot easily loose from it after when they would.—SIR 


MATTHEW HALE. 

bottle ! He played in red regi- 
mentals, had coloured his face 
highly, and, with his inflamed 
nose, seemed altogether at a red 
heat. Some said it was no wonder 
that hissing was heard when the 
audience threw cold water upon 
his efforts. Coming off the stage, 
he said, ‘ I’ve often hissed a good 
actor; but if ever I hiss even a 
bad one again, may I be d—d!’ 
Experientia docet ! On this occa- 
sion one of the players was a 
young painter named Lawrence, 
then thinking of adopting the stage 
for a profession, afterwards Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, P.R.A. 


aniipes 

The father of young Tom Law- 
rence, when a new play was an- 
nounced, would often come over 
from Devizes, where he kept an 
inn, to Bath, and proffer his ser- 


vices to the actors, to ‘ read their 
parts.” Some who had unpaid 
scores on his books flattered and 
delighted him by permitting him 
to do so; others not so situated 
indignantly resented his offer as 
conceited and-impudent, One day 
in the green-room an actor named 
Payne came to him, and asked him 
to be good enough to read his 
part—that of a Rustic in Rosina. 
Lawrence took it, arose with pride 
and dignity, struck an attitude, 
and, standing in the midst of the 
listening company, with great pom- 
posity and condescension began : 
‘Act i, scene 1. Enter Rustic 
o.p.; at end of the song, exit Pp.s. 
with group. Scene ii. Enter 
Rustic p.s. with Haymakers ; exit 
Rustic with ditto. Act iii. Enter 
Rustic o.r. with Rustics—on till 
the end.’ That was all ! 


Sheridan and Pitt. 


Tue great William Pitt boasted 
that he could always control his 
temper; but on one occasion, at 
least, this power failed him. Re- 
plying to Sheridan in the House, 
he told him, in a burst of angry 
violence, that he, Pitt, would not 
be treated as if he were a school- 


boy, and that he, Sheridan, would 
be more suitably employed if he 
were at home correcting his plays. 
Sheridan, in his quietly-sarcastic 
reply, said he might take Pitt’s 
advice, and, if he did, the first he 
would endeavour to correct would 
be The Angry Schoolboy. 


Anecdote of Quin. 


Quin, meeting the celebrated 
beauty, Lady Berkley, one day, 
after the usual salutations, said, 
‘ Why, your ladyship is looking as 
charming as the spring.’ The sea- 
son was spring, but the day was 
raw and cold and gusty; and Quin, 


at once perceiving that he had 
made a great mistake in paying a 
very inapt and questionable com- 
pliment, corrected himself thas: 
‘Indeed, I wish the spring would 
look a little more like your lady- 
ship,’ 
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HOEVER invented music did it because he loved 
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dearly, and wanted to say so.—LoRD LYTTON 


(Ernest Maltravers). 





Anecdotes of Tyrone Power. 


AN acquaintance of Power met 
him one day in the street and but- 
ton-holed him at once, exclaiming, 
‘O Power, my dear fellow, I am 
so glad to meet you; in fact, I was 
looking for you, for I want to ask 
your advice under most extraor- 
dinary circumstances.’ ‘ Well,’ 
said Power, ‘what’s the matter? 
‘Why,’ replied the other, ‘Captain 
B—, whom you know, has threat- 
ened to pull me by the nose when- 
ever he meets me. Whatwould you 
advise me to do?’ ‘Did he really 
make use of the threat? asked 
Tyrone, with a strange twinkle in 
his eye. ‘O yes, no doubt in the 
world about it: the doctor told me 
that he said it at mess last night, 
and that he was in a blaze of pas- 
sion.’ ‘ Well,’ said Power, in one 
of his most sarcastic and contemp- 


tuous tones, ‘ I'll tell you what to 

do—soap your nose well, and it 

will slip through his fingers.’ 
—_— 

A man with whom Power was 
unacquainted, and who evidently 
mistook him for another, ran up to 
him in the street, caught him by 
the hand, exclaiming, ‘O Captain 
Power, my dear friend, I'm so 
sorry to hear you have been cash- 
iered.’ ‘I am not Captain Power, 
sir,’ said the inimitable Sir Lucius 
O’Trigger. ‘ And if you meet that 
gentleman, I'd strongly recommend 
you not to repeat to him the words 
you have just said tome.’ ‘Why? 
said the other, with vacant sim- 
plicity. ‘ Why,’ replied Power, 
‘simply because he might thrash 
you.’ 


An American Critic. 


Epwin Forrest, the tragedian, 
was once, while playing Macbeth 
at a large theatre in America, 
greatly interrupted in his part by 
the remarks of a free and inde- 
pendent citizen among the au- 


dience. In the passage— 

Life ’s but a walking shadow; a poor 
player, 

That struts and frets his hour upon the 
stage ’— 


the citizen aforesaid, evidently no 
admirer of the actor’s, observed 
quite loudly, ‘ You’ve fixed it, mis- 


ter; you air con-si-de-ra-ble poor, 
I bet, and strutting and fretting 
tarnation you air these fio hours!’ 
But when Forrest gave out the 
lines : 

‘ Why should I play the Roman fool, and 


die 
On mine own sword ?” 
his inimical commentator said, 


‘ Why, indeed, old boss? When 
I came to see you play the Yankee 
fool, and, snakes! to die, maybe, 
on this air bowie-knife!’ Then 
they turned him out. 


Bear and Forbear. 


Ay old writer, complaining that 
drivers of stage-coaches were in 
the habit of conveying unfit pas- 
sengers and disgusting objects to 
eke out their profits, tells the fol- 
lowing story: In the darkness of 
a December morning, a passenger 





took his place inside a coach 
where one other passenger was. 
After a while he said to his fellow- 
traveller, ‘It’s avery dark morning, 
sir!’ but received no reply. Pre- 
sently he tried again. ‘Terribly 
cold weather this for travelling, 
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O man in effect doth accompany others but he learneth, 
ere he is aware, some gesture, voice, or fashion —LORD 


BACON. 


sir !’ with the same result. Think- 
ing his companion might be deaf, 
he raised his voice: ‘ It’s slow- 
going on these heavy roads, sir !’ 
No word of reply. The light in- 
creasing, he could just see that the 
other passenger was closely wrap- 
ped up in a nice fur coat, and 
he could not refrain from saying, 
‘ That’s an excellent coat for tra- 
velling in!’ Still the passenger 
maintained silence; and soon after 
the questioner fell fast asleep, and his 
head gradually descending, rested 
at last upon the shoulder of his 
unsociable companion. It was day 
when he awoke, and found he had 


been sleeping with a huge bear, 
whose forbearance was explained 
by the fact of its being fastened 
to the seat, and, luckily, muzzled. 
The teller of this story says the 
bodies of criminals were frequently 
forwarded to surgeons, packed in 
hampers, by the stage-coaches; 
and that on one occasion a sick 
tiger-cat was sent as an inside 
passenger, the showman who 
owned her having obtained the 
permission of the passengers by 
asking them to receive ‘ Miss 
Jenny,’ that being the name under 
which the beast was publicly ex- 
hibited. 


Rossint. 


A certars Royal Highness, 
after he became king, used to give 
some grand concerts. At one, 
given at St. James's Palace, Ros- 
sini presiding, he said, *‘ Now, Ros- 
sini, we will have one piece more, 
and that shall be the finale.’ Ros- 
sini drew himself up stiffly, and 
coldly replied, as he made his bow 
to retire, ‘I think, sire, we have had 
music enough for one night.’ The 
son of the town-crier of Pesaro 


was not at any time fond of too 
much work. 
-— -— 

Rossini’s estimation of himself 
was not too modest, as the story 
told of him, when speaking toa 
lady who was standing between 
himself and the Duke of Welling- 
ton, shows. He said, ‘ How happy 
you should be to stand as you do 
between the two greatest men in 
Europe ! 


Zu Quogue. 


A Cuicaco editor says, ‘ Oscar 
Wilde got two hundred dollars a 
night for being an ass, while we 
remain poor ;’ to which a St. Lonis 
editor retorts: ‘ Imitations, bro- 


ther, are often more taking than 
the real thing.’ But the use of 
the word ‘brother’ appears to 
have been inadvertent. 


The Healthy Sick. 


Tue following notice actually 
appeared on the doors of the hos- 
pital in question, at the date given, 
in corisequence of an outbreak of 
putrid fever in the locality : 

* L— Hospital, March 4, 1785. 
—Whereas a report prevails that 
there is an infectious disease now 
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raging in the hospital, this is to 
assure the public that every person 
in the hospital, both servants and 
patients, are in perfect health !’ 

If this had appeared in Dublin 
it would have been more carefully 
preserved as a magnificent speci- 
men of an Irish ‘ ball.’ 2 

c 
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ORTUNE, good or ill, as I take it, does not change men 
and women ; it but develops their character. As there 
are a thousand thoughts lying within a man that he does not 
know, but he takes up the pen to write, so the heart is a 
secret even to him (or her) who has it in his own breast. 
Who hath not found himself surprised into revenge or action 
or passion, for good or evil, whereof the seeds lay within him, 
latent and unsuspected, until the occasion call them forth ?— 
W. M. THACKERAY (Esmond). 


Necromancers versus Doctors. 


In 1393, Charles VI. of France 
being ill, it was determined to dis- 
miss his physicians and call in a 
necromancer. Madame de Lus- 
san, recording the fact, informs us 
that the wizard’s name was Ar- 
naud Guillen, who boasted that 
his cures were derived from a book 
called Smagorod, which, he said, 
the Almighty had given Adam 


after the death of Abel by way of 
consolation. He was as unsuc- 
cessful as the physicians had been, 
and for that reason was driven 
from Court, as they had been, in 
disgrace. By way of explanation, 
he said the royal mind was under 
the influence of a magic spell 
more powerful than any he could 
command. 


Bishop Hacket's Story. 


Bisnor Hacker, in his Sc: inia 
Reserata, tells a story of a Hamp- 
shire vicar who, at the time of 
political excitement, used to de- 

Free to be 

Tue States of Valangin had de- 
posed a reformed prelate for having 
preached against the eternal pun- 
ishments of hell. He applied to 
the King, who immediately issued 
a Cabinet order to reinstate him, 
and to show more toleration in 
those States in future. A protest 
was, however, made against this 
encroachment of the privileges 
under which they were constituted ; 
in short, the States positively, 


liver the closing verse of the Te 
Deum thus: ‘O Lord, in Thee 
have I trusted; let me never be a 
Roundhead ’ (confounded). 


Condemned. 


though respectfully, refused to 
stay, since the people would not 
listen to anything relative to a 
cessation of the punishments of 
hell. The King, who did not 
wish to infringe their ancient pri- 
vileges, returned the protest, after 
having indorsed it with the fol- 
lowing decree: ‘ If my subjects of 
Valangin will insist on being 
damned eternally, | have nothing 
to say against it —Ireperick.’ 


A Doctor in the Fourteenth Century. 


At Dijon, in 1386, it is re- 
corded that a physician was fined 
by the bailiff fifty golden frances 
and imprisoned for not having 


A Young Solon. 


‘Ma,’ said a thoughtful boy, ‘I 
don’t think that Solomon was so 
rich as they say he was.’ ‘ Why, 
my dear? ‘ Because the Bible 


completed the cures of some per- 
sons whose recovery he had un- 
dertaken. 


says he slept with his fathers ; 
and, if he had been so rich, he 
would have had a bed of his 
own.’ 
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EOPLE young, and raw, and soft-natured, think it an 

easy thing to gain love, and reckon their own friendship 
a sure price of any man’s; but when experience shall have 
shown them the hardness of most hearts, the hollowness of 
others, and the baseness and ingratitude of almost all, they 
will then find that a friend is the gift of God, and that He 


only who made hearts can unite them.—SOUTH. 
Every great book is an action, and every great action is 


a book.—MARTIN LUTHER. 


General Oglethorpe. 


GENERAL OGLETHORPE, when a 
mere boy of fifteen, served under 
Prince Eugene of Savoy; and 
once when at table with the Prince 
of Wiirtemberg, that royal per- 
sonage, in a contemptuous way, 
filliped some of his wine into the 
gallant youth’s face. Oglethorpe 
controlled his anger; and, afraid 
alike of being thought quarrel- 
some and presumptuous, or cow- 
ardly and servile, looked smilingly 
into the face of the Prince, and, 
affecting to regard the insult as a 
joke, calmly wiped his face and 


said, ‘ That is a good bit of fan, 
your highness ; but we do it much 
better in England,’ and threw a 
whole glass of wine in the face of 
the Prince. A terrible scene of 
alarm and consternation ensued, 
until an old general arose and said, 
‘ Remember, my Prince, that you 
first gave offence.’ Upon which 
his highness grew calm, and, ac- 
knowledging his rudeness, apolo- 
gised to the fearless lad, thus at 
once restoring the harmony of the 
evening. 


Cat Concerts. 


In the latter part of the last 
century a succession of concerts was 
given at the Haymarket Theatre, 
London, by a native of Perth named 
Bisset, who had taught cats to play 


The Fine 


An ambitious boy contemplated 
& prize poem; and he had indited 
the first line, 
The sun's perpendicular rays illumine the 

depths of the sea,’ 

when he was called away, and left 
his paper exposed on the table. A 
friend came in, and, seeing the 
line, continued thus : 


‘The fishes, beginning to sweat, cry, 
“‘ Hang it, how hot we shall be!”’ 


in harmony on the dulcimer, and 
unite their voices with the tones it 
produced. The magazines of the 
period speak of this curious enter- 
tainment. 


Frenzy. 

A better story is that of a moral 
poetess, who had begun a poem 
in uncompromising blank verse 
on the degeneracy of man : 


‘ 


God made man in His éwn image; but 
née? 

and here she was compelled to 
leave it. A degenerate one came 
in, and took the liberty of helping 
her forward a little : 

‘Would prébably have rémained sé; but 
she—’ 


A Recipe for Soup Maigre. 


Take a fowl, the older the bet- 
ter; an antediluvian cock is ad- 


mirable. Hang him up in the sun 
in such a way that his shadow 
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HE conscience is the most elastic material in the world. 
To-day you cannot stretch it over a mole-hill; to- 
morrow it hides a mountain.—LORD LYTTON (Ernest Mal- 


travers). 








thall fall directly upon a pot, into 
which cold water, salt, pepper, and 
sliced vegetables have been placed. 
Keep Chanticleer suspended at 


discretion, But note that upon 


a cloudy day the soup is liable to 
be weak. 


Variorum. 


‘How are you this morning? 
said Fawcett to Cooke. ‘ Not at 
all myself,’ says the tragedian. 
‘Then, by Jove, I congratulate 
you !’ replied Fawcett ; ‘for be who- 
ever else you will, you will be a 
gainer by the bargain.’ 

—e— 

A man, being at his wife's 
funeral, and thinking the bearers 
going a little too fast, cried out to 
them, ‘ Gently, my friends, gently ; 
why need we make a toil of a plea- 
sure ? 

—%e — 

Examiner: Give an instance 
from Scripture of an animal en- 
dowed with speech. 

Pupil: ‘And the whale said 
unto Moses, * Almost thou per- 
suadest me to be a Christian.”’ 


—%9 — 

Judge Toler, afterwards Lord 
Norbury, whose severity was at 
one time proverbial, was at a pub- 
lic dinner with Curran, the cele- 
brated Irish barrister. Toler, ob- 
serving Curran carving a piece of 
corned beef, told him ‘If it was 


WW 


hung beef he would try it.’ «If 
you fry it, my lord,’ replied Car- 
ran, ‘I am quite sure it will be 
hung.’ 

—%— 

Of epitaphs, genuine and spuri- 
ous, the world has perhaps had 
more than enough. But here is 
the tail of one which I was seen in a 
village churchyard the other day. 
The usual version puts it : 

* My life is o’er, my glass is run; 

Prepare, my wife and child, to come.’ 
In this instance the mason had 
apparently objected to the bad 
rhyme, so he carved it, ‘ my glass 
is rum.’ It is reported of another 
mason that he overcame a similar 
scruple in the following style : 


* Here lies John Meadow, 
Passed away like a shadow. 


(N.B.—His name was Field, but 
it wouldn’t rhyme).’ 
—-~— 

At Chicago, U.S., where there 
is pork, nothing but pork, a leader 
of a band, for want of a wooden 
baton, was obliged to beat time 
with a ham! 
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